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PREFACE 

The  National  Educational  Association,  at  its  forty-fifth 
annual  session  in  Los  Angeles  last  summer,  adopted  a 
report  presented  by  its  Committee  on  Resolutions  which 
contained  the  following  section :  — 

"The  teachers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  assembled  in  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Los  Angeles,  California,  view 
with  pleasiue  and  satisfaction  the  conditions  which  have  brought 
about  the  second  Hague  Conference.    We  believe  that  the  forces  of 
the  world  should  be  organized  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  not  of  war;  we  believe  that  the  material,  conmierdal,  and  social 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  whole  worid 
demand  that  the  energies  of  the  governments  and  of  the  people  be 
relieved  of  the  burdens  of  providing  at  enormous  expense  the  arma- 
Dtents  suggested  by  the  competitive  desire  for  supremacy  in  war;  we 
fcther  believe  that  the  fear  of  war  and  the  possibility  of  war  would 
^e  decline  if  the  governments  were  to  rely  more  upon  the  sentiment 
of  the  people  and  less  upon  the  strength  of  their  armies  and  navies. 
"We  urge  upon  our  representatives  at  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference to  use  their  influence  to  widen  the  scope  and  increase  the 
power  of  the  Hague  tribimal.    While  disclaiming  any  desire  to  sug- 
gest a  progranmie  or  to  urge  specific  action,  we  do  urge  our  represen- 
^tives  to  secure  the  most  favorable  action  possible  upon  international 
^bitration,  the  limitation  of  armaments,  the  protection  of  private 
property  at  sea,  and  the  investigation  of  international  disputes  by  an 
Impartial  commission  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities. 

"We  recommend  to  the  teachers  that  the  work  of  the  Hague  Con- 
ferences and  of  the  peace  associations  be  studied  carefully,  and  the 
liesults  given  proper  consideration  in  the  work  of  instruction." 

This  message  from  the  ten  thousand  teachers  present 
It  Los  Angeles  to  their  more  than  half  million  colleagues 
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in  the  United  States  was  the  culmination  of  a  movenn 
which  included,  among  other  noteworthy  facts,  reso 
tions  similar  in  tenor  passed  by  the  American  Institute 
Instruction  at  its  meeting  in  Montreal  and  by  the  f 
tional  Association  of  School  Superintendents  at  its  meeti 
in  Chicago.  It  was  brought  to  the  author's  attenti 
while  he  was  in  The  Hague  endeavoring  to  fulfill  the  a 
sion  of  an  American  journalistic  representative  at  the  s 
ond  Peace  Conference;  and  so  desirable  did  it  seem  tl 
the  Association's  recommendation  to  its  members  should 
acted  upon  that  this  book  was  written  in  the  hope  tl 
it  might  prove  of  service  to  them  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  arrangement  of  topics  is  such  that  either  a  consei 
tive  account  of  each  conference  may  be  secured,  or  a  co 
parative  study  of  the  discussion  and  action  upon  each  to 
by  the  two  conferences  may  be  made. 

The  participation  of  the  delegations  from  the  Unil 
States  in  the  work  of  each  conference  has  been  made  es] 
dally  prominent.  But  both  commendation  and  condc 
nation,  in  this  as  in  other  particulars,  have  been  carefu 
avoided.  For  the  object  sought  by  the  author  was 
present  a  true  and  impartial  —  a  historical  —  record,  a 
not  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  partisan  argument  or  theon 
cal  contention. 

As  to  the  proportionate  amount  of  space  devoted  to  1 
various  topics,  it  may  be  said  that  some  of  them  which  hi 
been  presented  in  some  detail,  although  but  little  or 
important  action  was  taken  upon  them  by  the  two  conf 
ences,  are  none  the  less  prominent  in  the  pubUc  thou| 
and  are  destined  to  play  an  important  r61e  in  future  a 
ferences. 

The  sources  of  information  for  the  two  conferen 
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are  few  in  number,  but  are  both  official  and  satisfactory. 
For  the  first  conference,  the  official  record,  entitled  "Con- 
ference Internationale  de  la  Paix,"  has  been  published 
in  a  large  quarto  volume  of  six  hundred  and  twenty  pages 
by  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  It  con- 
tains the  minutes  of  all  the  meetings  of  the  conference,  its 
commissions  and  subcommissions ;  the  admirable  reports 
upon  the  discussions  of  the  subcommissions  and  commis- 
sions; and  the  official  text  of  the  conventions,  declara- 
tions, and  resolutions  adopted  by  the  conference.  The 
"Actes  et  Documents  relatifs  au  Programme  de  la  Con- 
ference de  la  Paix  de  la  Haye  189Q,"  also  published  by 
order  of  the  Netherlands  government,  is  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  materials  upon  which  the  work  of  the  conference 
was  based.  "The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,"  by 
F.  W.  Holls,  a  member  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  conference,  is  authoritative  and  interesting. 

The  official  record  of  the  second  conference,  identical 
in  character  with  that  of  the  first,  and  of  far  larger 
volume,  was  printed  from  day  to  day  during  the  confer- 
ence, but  has  not  yet  been  published.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
the  author  was  able  to  procure  a  complete  set  of  this 
record  and  to  base  his  account  of  the  conference  upon  it. 
Almost  all  of  the  multitude  of  documents  and  comptes- 
rendus  of  the  conference  were  published  in  the  Counter 
de  la  Conf6rencey  which  appeared  daily  during  the  sessions 
of  the  conference,  under  the  editorship  of  the  able  and 
distinguished  journalist,  Mr.  William  T.  Stead.  In  com- 
mon with  all  the  readers  of  the  Courrier,  the  author  of 
this  book  owes  a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Stead  for 
the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  shown  by  him  in  inform- 
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ing  the  public  so  fully  of  the  work  of  the  conference,  and 
in  stimulating  and  informing  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference as  well. 

All  of  the  proceedings  of  the  two  conferences  were  con- 
ducted in  the  French  language,  and  since  the  speeches 
had  first  to  be  translated  from  the  speakers'  native  lan- 
guages into  French  and  then,  for  the  purpose  of  this  book, 
into  English,  it  can  not  be  hoped  that  their  original  flavor 
and  force  havfe  been  fully  retained.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  enough  has  been  retained  to  impress  readers  with  the 
great  and  genuine  eloquence  of  many  of  the  speeches, 
and  to  illuminate  the  serious  record  of  these  two  unique 
and  epoch-making  events  in  the  world's  history. 

Villa  Bosch  Hoek 
The  Hague 
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:HE  two  HAGUE  CONFERENCES 

I.   ORIGIN 
a.   THE    CONFERENCE   OF    1899 

The  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  found  Europe  . 
struggling  in  the  throes  of  the  great  Napoleonic  Wars;  its  .' 
end  saw  the  meeting  of  the  first  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague.     Our  own  country  was  drawn  into  the  Napoleonic  * 
struggle  and  fought  the  War  of  1812.     At  the  end  of  that 
war,  when  the  civilized  world  lay  breathless  and  ashamed 
of  its  quarter  century  of  fighting,  the  first  peace  society 
was  organized  in  New  York  City.     Other<: 
werejjowly  formed,  and  the  -next  generaticSn^held  a  series 
of  international  peace  congresses  in  the  capitals  of  Europ^.^ 
But  then  ensued  another  generation  of  warfare,  and  it  was 
not  till  1889  that  the  international  peace  congresses  again 
assembled.     Sixteen  of  these  congresses  have  since  that 
time  been  held  in  the  large  cities  of  both  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,^  and  have  done  a  very  great  deal  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  conferences^t  thejiague.  \ 

The  marvelou»-g|§^^ofcoinm^rce^  the  Nineteenth    ': 

*  In  London,  1843;  Brussels,  1848;  Paris,  1849;  Frankfort,  1850;  London, 

*  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Berne,  Chicago  (in  1893),  Antwerp,  Buda-Pesth, 
"^burg,  Paris,  Glasgow,  Monaco,  Rouen,  Boston  (in  1904),  Lucerne, 
^an,  and  Munich. 
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Century,  made  possible  by  steam  navigation  and  the  eh 
telegraph  and  cable ;  the  great  increase  of  travel  and 
gration  from  one  country  to  another  j  the  steady  gro' 
education  J  the  steady  decline  of  what  Robert  Bums^cj 
"the  mhumanity  of  man,"  and  tlie  steady  improvement  in 
the  methods  and  aims  of  governments,  —  have  ail  aided 
greatly  in  the  growth  of  genuine  peace  sentiment,  in  the 
organization  of  peace  societiesj  and  in  the  holding  rf 
national  and  international  peace  congresses. 
j^    But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Mj^'^FI  ^^  ^^^  ^rfil  H^jff^ 


u  ^    /  Conference  wasJ^e^a^erioTroTNicholas  II, Czar  of  Russia, 
-^7  Tlbj_i  ymiMinl  Vi  ij'  n  iiiiiil  iil>1i    fn  llii    Ml  oF  Hm    wjM^ 


and  even  to  many  Russians  themselves,  that  such  an  im- 
pulse towards  international  peace  should  have  come  from 
the  world's  largest  military  power,  the  one,  too,  which  cm 
increase  its  military  strength  unrestricted  by  constitutioMl 
and  parliamentary  checks.  But  at  many  times  in  history 
"good  things  have  come  out  of  Nazareth *';^nd  there  is 
no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  the  present  Czar  is  eu- 
tirely  sincere  in  his  desire  to  promote  the  world's  peadv 
and  to  diminish  the  burden  of  taxation  for  military 
naval  expenditures  which  presses  do\\Ti  with  enorm^ 
increasing  weight  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people^ 
This  desire  of  the  Czar  found  practical^  expression 

General  Kuropatkin  of  the  Rus5iajLuariD^;,^JL\\^itte,  _. 

sia's  finance  minister,  antfXount  Mouravieg^^e  Rus5ig| 
mimster  of  foreign  afiFair.Cwere  endeavoring  in  the  smnJ 
meri^f  1808  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  replacing  an  antLj 
Quated  kind  of  artillery"  by  a  new  and_ex|jensive  one>  Tbel 
discussion  of  this  question  gave  rise  ta  the  discussion  of  J 
armaments  In  fyner^V  ^"^t^v  fh^^  r-z^r't.  g^-Hf^rc  r^^ 
Mourav^eff  prepared  the  famous  (^Rescript "  pt  Augu 
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(Russianstyle,  August  12),  1898.  ij'his  was  a  written 
statement  as  LO  Llie  gr^ial  increase  in  armaments  in  recent 
years,  their  evil  results,  and  the  desirability  of  checking 
their  further  growth ;  and  it  proposed  that  the  governments 
should  send  representatives  to  a  conference  which  should 
"occupy  itself  with  this  grave  problem/^ 

A  copy  of  this  statement  and  proposal  was  presented  by 
Count  MouravieflF  to  each  of  the  ambassadors  and  ministers 
from  other  coimtnes  to  Russia  at  their  weekly  reception  at 
the  rniiifrn  OfTui  in  Hi  T\  h  1  ilim;',  iiiul  ^M  1  \i\'\Tu  in  sent 
to  their  various  governments.  Some  of  these  governments, 
among  them  that  of  the  United  States,  promptly  accepted 
the  Czar's  proposal,  but  others  were  indiflferent  to  its  ob- 
ject or  skeptical  as  to  its  result,  and  it  was  not  until  October 
24,  1898,  that  the  last  acceptance  was  received.  '  Iwo 
SBBtHTmore  elapsed,  during  which  time  "war  and  ru- 
mors of  war"  almost  discouraged  the  Russian  government 

in  its  taqlf ^  h^^f  tV|^  gympathy  of  thp  piihli^  in  every  Wpstprn 

miinfryJTg^  hppn  armis^d/and  on  January  II,  1899  (Rus- 
sian_style,  December  ^o.  i8q^),  C^nnt  MnnraviPfF  i'<^,gjipH  a 
second  rescript  or  circular,  suggesting  a  programme  of 
subjects  to  be  discussed  by  the  conference ;  and,  finally, 
after  more  correspondence  between  the  governments,  an 
invitation  was  sent  out  on  April  7  for  the  conference  to 
assemble  May  18  at  The  Hague^ 

b.    THE    CONFERENCE    OF    1907 

fThe  fiirst  ^^n^pn^f^  m  t8qq  hgj^^^^^t^^Hh  such  great 
success  that  it  s^med  most  desirablelhat  another  coiifer^^ 
*nce  should-^peedilybe  held  to  accomplish  the  work  which 
he  first  Ui^4tadTiBtt  imdone.    Bttt-two-terrihlejfiK^s,  the 
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i^^tJ^^B^^r^l  tJlfRyfi^n-J^ipani^^fL^urst  upon  the  world 
and  shattered  for  a  time  all  hope  oi  another  Peace  C6tlfbr- 
en ce  getween~i1ic  natiQii57  \  ^Jhc  iiibl  iLonrt^iLiiLL^  iiOT"- 
ever,  had  shown  what  could  be  done,  and  peace  men  eveiy- 
where  were  determined  that  anotKer  shfttlld  b&  (Called  arPic 
first  opportunity.^  ^  September^  1904,  when  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  was  running  its  course,  ih 


terparlia- 
^Tiiary  Llnjon  was  Jioiding  its  annual  ineciing~Jmfe^y 
of  Si.  Louis,  Missouri^  This  Union  is  a  very  influential 
association,  its  members  being  the  delegates  elected  by  the 
people  to  represent  ihcm  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelandj  in  aH 
the  congresses  of  the  American  Republics  and  (with  two 
exceptions)  in  all  the  parUaments  of  Europe.  Its  object 
is  to  promote  the  spirit  of  peace  and  friendliness  among  all 
the  lawmakers  of  the  w^orld,  and,  by  holding  its  mcetis^J 
in  each  of  the  countries  in  turn,  to  arouse  among  the  peo- 
ples themselves  a  genuine  love  of  international  peace.  The 
meeting  which  it  held  in  1896  in  Buda-Pesthj  Hungaryi  so 
greatly  impressed  one  of  the  Czar^s  ministers,  M.  BasHy,; 
that  he  at  once  began  to  advocate  in  Russia  the  reduction 
of  ^armaments-  Inthisandin  various^other  ways^^ 
Interparliarnen^ary  Union  helped  greatly,  though  indirectly^ 
to  bring  about  the  meeting  of  the  first  conference  at  The 
Hague,  The  ^Ulift^  togcLliLi  of  the  second  conicmici 
was  due_dijiidi5^^H»  h^  hiiLiaUw^*,::^^its  session  in  St^ 
Louis,  in  1904,  Mr.  Richard  ^rtf^om^t  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Miil^'^nun^^id  P^'llVl^-i  '^f  [lv^  i^Tmnrnn  Group 
of  the  Interpnrliamcn^f^n^  Union ^  proposed  a  resolutjofi- 
requesting  the  guvennnnits  of  all  tlit,  ^voi\d  to  send  -drfe- 
gates  to  a  seogBdUiitcrriaiionnl  rnnfernnce.  The  Union 
adopted  this  resolution  unanimously,  and  sent  a  deputatiop^ 
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of  two  hundred  of  its  members  to  Washington  to  request 
President  Rooseveh  to  convoke  the  conference,  f 

The  President  received  the  deputation  most  cordially 
and  projmocd  to  comply -oEitfe^^their  request.  Jn  October 
of  jgn^^^^^cref^ry  ni  State  JolmTfa3f>vby  the  President's 
orders,  pnblishp^l  a  rimilar  q^iscussmg  the  work  of  the  pro- 
posed  conference  and  suggesting"Thp  Hague  as  its  place  of 
meeting.  But  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  still  raging,  and 
the  great  powers  did  not  think  that  the  right  time  for  hold- 
ing the  conference  had  arrivedj^Uyhen  the  war  had  been 

ende^Jby  thl^  ITf^iTtysgt^t-^T^jnT^^  hamp<;hirp^  in 

September,  loo^r^-^  treaty  comJiuded   largely  through 
Presi9^Pt-P^QQSCVclt's  aidj     tfhe  Czar  instructed  his  am- 
bassadCr  m  Wilidimgluu  KTcommunicate  to  the  President 
the  Czar's  desire  to  convoke  a  second  conference  at  The 
Hague,  and  to  inquire  if  the  President  would  be  willing  to 
relinquish  the  honor  of  calling  the  second  one  to  the  Czar, 
who  had  summoned  the  first.     President  Roosevelt  ex- 
pressed himself  as  delighted  with  this  arrangement,  and 
'aftelt  the  necessary  diplomatic  correspondence  the  Russian 
government  issued  its  invitation  to  the  nations  and  its 
programme  of  topirs^^his  was  in  April.  iqo6 ;  hnf  19  the 
American  Republics  had  decided  to  hold  the  third  of  their 
Pan-American  Conferences  at  Rio   |an(^iro  in  ilmi  yt^Mrp 
■  thpTTggniP  rnnfprppce  was  postponed  until  iQoy^tln  the 
I  spring  of  this  year,  the  Russian  government  renewed  its 
\  invitation,  and  it  was  finally  decided  thatthejionfefence 
'  should  assemble  on  the  fifteenth  of  -Juge'arThe  Hague^ 


n,    PLACE  OF  MEETING 

a.    THE  CONFERENCE   OF   1899 

In  Count  MouravieflF's  second  circular  of  January  ii, 
1899  (Russian  style,  December  30, 1898),  it  was  stated  that 
the  Czar  considered  it "  advisable  that  the  conference  should 
no^sit  in  the  r^pital  nf  nnp  of  t>i^  Gff  ^^  Pnw^]-g^^Vi^rA  so 
many  political  interests  are  centered,  as  this  might  impede 
the  progress  of  a  work  in  which  all  the  coimtries  of  the  uni- 
verse are  equally  interested."  One  month  later  the  invited 
governments  were  informed  that  the  Queen  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  expressed  her  assent  to  the  conference  being  heH 
in  her  residence  city.  The  Hague.*  And  it  was,  accord- 
ingly, the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  aflFairs  who, 
accepting  Russia's  list  of  invited  guests,  extended  on 
April  7,  1899,  a  formal  invitation  to  the  governments  to 
send  their  delegates  to  meet  at  The  Hague. 
^OT  several  reasons^Jthedioice  of  this  city  as  the  meet- 
ifig  plnrr  nf  tho  cuufuiiillurwl^  a  hapt^yohe.  ^On  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  wasj^adfl^cces-^ 
sible  to  the  twenty  European  countries  represented  in  the 
conference ;  while  it  could  be  reached  from  the  four  Asiatic 
and  two  American  countries  without  the  necessity  of  long 
land  journeys  being  taken  after  the  ocean  voyages  were 

*  The  Hague,  strictly  speaking,  is  not  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  tbe 
Netherlands,  although  it  is  the  seat  of  the  national  legislature,  judidaiy  and 
executive;  but  as  the  Queen  resides  here  during  most  of  the  year,  it  is  called 
'■Jie  residence  city,  "De  Residentie." 
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iccomplished.  As  its  country  is  one  of  the  smallest,  in 
population  and  area,  it  was  free  from  the  political  objec- 
tions referred  to  in  the  Russian  circular ;  while  its  many 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  daily  life,  its  cleanliness, 
good  government,  and  great  beauty  made  it  peculiarly  fitted 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  from  many  lands.! 
The  people  of  the  Netherlands  have  rightiy  judged,  as 
their  minister  of  foreign  affairs  said  in  his  dosing  speech 
to  the  conference,  that  its  sessions  will  remain  forever 
a  bright  spot  in  the  history  of  their  country,  because  they 
are  firmly  convinced  that  it  opened  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  international  relations  between  civilized  peoples. 

The  Queen,  to  mark  her  appreciation  of  the  honor  con- 
ferred upon  her  country  and  of  the  historic  significance  of 
the  conference,  placed  at  its  disposal  the  most  beautiful 
historical  building  in  the  land.  This  was  the  far-famed 
House  in  the  Woods  ("Huis  ten  Bosch'')  formerly  the 
summer  residence  of  the  royal  family,  situated  about  one 
mile  from  the  city  in  the  midst  of  a  park  whose  noble  trees 
and  vistas  have  no  superior  in  Europe.  Here  the  confer- 
ence held  its  sessions  in  the  ballroom,  known  as  the 
Oranje  Zaal,  and  decorated  with  mural  paintings  by  some 
of'  Holland's  best  artists.  One  of  these  paintings  was 
considered  —  like  the  rising  sun  painted  behind  George 
Wadiington's-  chair  in  Independence  Hall  when  the 
United  States  Constitution  was  adopted  —  to  be  of  good 
omen ;  it  was  an  allegorical  representation  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  which  put  an  end  to  the  terrible  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  pictured  Peace  entering  the  Oranje  Zaal  for  the 
purpose  of  closing  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Janus, 
whence  issue,  according  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  the 
"dogs  of  war." 
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Some  rooms  adjoining  the  Oranje  Zaal  were  also  thrown 
open  for  the  use  of  the  conference  committees,  and  in  one 
of  them  the  Netherlands  government  served  lunch  daily 
for  the  niembers.  The  members  lived,  of  coiurse,  in  hotels 
in  The  Hague  and  went  out  to  the  House  in  the  Woods 
by  carriage,  by  tram,  or  on  foot, 

h,  THE   CONFERENCE   OF   1907 

When  Secretary  Hay  published  vfiresident  Roosevelt*| 
call  for  a  second  conference,  in  October,  1904,  he  spoke  of 
the  President'^desire  that  the  conference  should  meet  at 
The  Hague,  and  of  his  "desire  and  hope  that  remembrances 
of  The  Hague  as  the  cradle  of  the  beneficent  work  com- 
menced in  1899  may  be  revived  by  the  fact  that  a  new  con- 
ference will  meet  in  that  historic  city.'^Vfhus,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  The  Hague,  or  of  the  conference  and  its 
members,  but  in  order  to  strengthen  the  work  of  the  first 
conference,  it  seemed  natural  and  right  that  the  second 
should  meet  in  the  same  city.  The  Czar  shared  this 
opinion,  and  the  Queen  and  people  of  the  Netherlands 
were  more  than  willing  to  be  the  hosts  of  the  conference 
again^ 

But  as  the  delegates  to  the  second  conference  were  to  be 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  attended  the  first,  the  Oranje 
Zaal  in  the  House  in  the  Woods  would  be  too  small  for 
their  meetings,  and  it  might  become  inconvenient  for  so 
many  to  make  the  journey  to  it.  For  these  reasons  the 
Netherlands  government  had  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  the 
second  conference  an  old  historic  building  in  the  heart  of 
the  city.  This  was.  the  Hall  of  the  Knights  ("De  Ridder- 
zaal"),  a  thirteenth  century  castle,  built  for  the  Counts  of 
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id,  who  used  it  chiefly  during  their  hunting  expedi- 
te the  North  Sea  marshes.  Its  great  banqueting 
where  the  counts  made  merry  with  their  knights, 
^stored  in  1900,  and  has  been  used  annually  since 
3r  the  joint  meetings  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses 
form  the  States  General  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
ence  used  this  room  for  its  large  meetings,  and  its 
s  committees  found  smaller  rooms  near  by.  The 
tands  in  the  "Binnenhof,"  the  old  fortress  of  the 
.nd  in  and  around  it  have  occurred  many  historic 
in  connection  with  the  County  of  Holland  and  the 
)lic  and  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands. 


m.   MEMBERS 

a.   THE  CONFERENCE   OF    1899 

The  question  as  to  which  governments  should  be  invited 
to  send  representatives  to  the  conference  of  the  nations  had 
considerable  pohtical  importance  in  several  cases,  for  in 
answering  it  there  was  danger  that  an  invitation  to  some 
small  powers  which  claimed  complete  sovereignty  for 
themselves  would  irreparably  offend  the  great  powers 
which  claimed  rights  of  sovereignty  over  them. 
I  The  Russian  government  answered  this  delicate  question 
l[)y  determining  to  invite  only  those  governments  that  weie 
:"epresented  by  diplomatic  agents  at  St.  Petersburg.    This 

! I  general  rule  was  not  observed,  however,  in  some  notable 
I  Instances,  both  in  extending  the  invitation  to  some  powers 
/  aot  represented  at  the  Russian  Court  (for  example,  Luxem^ 
/Iburg,  Montenegro,  and  Siam),  and  in  withholding  it  frsift 
some  others  which  were  so  represented  (for  example,  the 
South  African  Republic).     The  Russian  government  did 
not  offer  any  official  statement  of  the  reasons  for  its  iftclu- 
sions  and  exclusions ;  but  it  is  generally  admitted  that  it 
exercised  its  discretion  in  extending  the  invitations  in  a  wise 
and  clever  manner. 


^wenty-six  of  the  world's  fifty- nine  governments  claim- 
ing independent  sovereignly  wc'ie  lepiLjenLcd  at  the  ctm- 
J  j ference ;  twenty  of  those  were  European,  four  were  Asiatic^  j 
^  Ijl  and_lwo  were  American^   The  three  European  pnwprAJ 
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not  represented ,  or  mvited,  wprp^AyTV^ngrrv  (^  pr^>rjp^j4^^-^ 
witii  eight  square  milf-s  ai  tf-pitnr}'  and  nh^nf  15,000  in- 
iabitants);  the  Republic  of  San  Marino  (with  thirty- eight 
square  miles  of  territory  and  11,000  inhabitants),  ^nd  the 
Roman  Fapac}^  The  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  informed 
ihe  Pope  of  the  proposed  conference,  and  asked  for  it  his 
sympathy  and  moral  support;  and  Po[^  Leo  XIII  re- 
plied, expressing  his  '*keen  sympathy  for  its  eminently 
moral  and  beneficent  object.'*  The  independent  Princi- 
)dity  of  Montenegro,  although  invited  to  send  delegates 
ofitsowD,  requested  the  representatives  of  Russia  to  act  for 
The  Principality  of  Bulgaria,  although  it  is  tributary 
to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  received  Turkey's  sanction  to  send 
delegates  of  its  own ;  but  these  delegates  were  required  to 
sit  behind  the  Sultanas  delegates  and  inscribe  their  names 
in  all  official  documents  after  the  names  of  his  delegates^ 

Of  Agfa's  nine  powers  ckiming  indfipGH4fTTngiwrfiigntY^ 
rhm^^apQ^^  Ffr^ia^  aj^d  Siam  were  represented ;  the 
other  five,  as  well  as  the  great  populations  under  the 
domination  of  some  other  power,  w^ere  not  invited. 

Africa  scnUio  iepi^y^litati vta  frum  her  eix  porWers  claim- 
ag  ^vrrrifTitTi  linrr,  f^r  Yriirious  reasons,  none^of^^theifi 
do  so.  This  omission  was  widely  com- 
twejated  tt|-tgrt  ip  thp  raf^  nf  fRp^Rnnfh  African  Republic 
md  the  OraBge  Free  State ,  boUToTwEaclrliave-sigg^been 
ficorpo|^j£d-4ft-finr  BrTlIiill  "Empire. 

'f  Aiitr  Pii  l^:  1-a-pntv-nnp  r(^ptrhHr^  only  two,  the  United 

Itates^and   Memu,   bent"iL|ju5uiInTnir-^l. Two  of-4b£L 

thers  were  invited  to  do  so ;  but  Brazil  replied  that  it  had 
permanent  army  worth  mentioning;  and  it  w^as  not 
iiblicly  stated  which  of  the  other  republics  was  invited, 
why  it  declined  to  be  represented. 


> 
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^AWlough  lesstHSirTralf  uf  llicj^arlcl's  fiovemmentsj 
delegates  to  the  conference ^  those  that  did  so  controlled 
reso nrrpg  ajiH  presiidpd  over  the  political  destinies  of 
fourth!  of  th^^  h u  rp  ^  ^  m  r^      FTpn  re  i>  ly^.j^  rightly  calle 
ne^rf^st  ay^pr^arh  in  th^^  i^-r^flfPt:  l^iL:^t^T^"  ^r^  the  y:^rliflmpntl 
ol  Man^  the  Feder^tinn  nf  the  WoHrL 

,  The  delegates  niiTijxJed  juat^ne  htiodjed^Some  of  thestl 
being  technical  or  scientific  experts,  wdiile  the  majority  wefej 
diplnnutii^aigj  ^r.-iipsmen^  and  publicists^    From  one  to  < 
delegates  were  sent  by  each  government,  but  each  dek 
tion,  large  or  small,  and  representing  a  wCfiU""©!^ 
jviufA^^  hn^  '^"^y  nrm^irrftp^-^hic  recoguition  of  the 
tonQm)Land  cqiiallULJif  state&3s  an  interesting  illustTatifll 
of  state  sovereignty  and  international  democracy  J 

As  in  all  international  assemblieSj  however,  in  spite  < 
the  theory  of  international  pgnalfty^jj^p  jnfliTpnre  nf  1 
great  powers  and  of  j^at  per^^nalitJe'g  ^g.s  a  strikingjj^j 

'IfiTairangiHgTHe  seats  of  the  delegates,  the  alphabeticall 
list  of  the  countries,  according  to  their  names  in  the  French  J 
language,  was  followed ;  and  this  arrangement  brought  all] 
of  the  great  powers  to  the  front,  —  the  Russians,  as  initia-l 
tors  of  the  conference^  being  seated  around  the  presidenU 
who  was  also  a  Russian,  The  French  name  for  the  Unifcrf  1 
States  {Biats  Unis  d^Amirique)  would  have  placed  its  rejhl 
resentatives  seventh  on  the  list;  but  either  because  tWsl 
arrangement  w^ould  have  seated  its  delegates  next  to  thoael 
of  Spain  (Espagne)^  wdth  whom  it  had  recently  been  at  war,  [ 
or  because  of  its  commanding  position  in  the  New  Woridij 
it  was  classed  as  Amiriqu€j  second  on  the  list,  and  justj 
after  Germany  (AUemugne),  The  United  States  and  Great] 
Britain  did  a  great  deal  of  work  to^tlier  in  thFco!TferefTcc;| 

'  and  the  dual  RllianrFnT  FrariQ&Iaad.ku3sia,  and^e  trip 
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lliance  nf  f^YP^nyj  AnyfrnQ^  i^rxA  Ttaly^  p]<^  m^e  their 
nflnp^fp  frit  in  Yorimin  phnfifin  nf  its  work. 

Among  the  individuals  who  were  most  prominent  and 
influential  in  the  conference  may  be  mentioned:  Andrew 
D^/WSte^^^Jjedeiitk  ^VTlloUir&f  the  United  States; 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  of  Greai  Britain;  L,eon  Bourgeois 
and  Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant,  of  France;  Count 
Miinster  and  Professor  Zom,  of  Germany ;  Auguste 
Beemaert  and  Chevalier  Descamps,  of  Belgium;  Count 
Nigra,  of  Italy;  Professor  de  Martens  and  Baron  de  Staal, 
of  Russia ;  A.  P.  C.  van  Kamebeek  and  T.  M.  C.  Asser, 
of  the  Netherlands;  and  M.  Eyschen,  of  Luxemburg. 
It  may  seem  invidious  to  mention  these  fifteen  individuals 
in  a  body  of  one  himdred,  so  many  more  of  whom  were  men 
of  rematkable  abilities;  but  circumstances,  as  well  as 
abilities,  imited  to  give  to  these  men  the  opportunity  of 
exerting  a  definite  and  powerful  influence  on  the  confer- 
ence, as  may  be  seen  from  the  account  of  its  work. 

b.   THE   CONFERENCE   OF  1907 

The  absence,  from  the  first  conference,  of  delegates  from 
the  republics  of  South  and  Central  America  was  regretted 
for  various  reasons  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  upon 
whom  devolved  the  duty  of  defending  the  peculiar  interests 
rf  the  New  World ;  while  the  Latin  Republics  themselves 
xx)n  foimd  that  questions  in  which  they  were  gravely  inter- 
isted  had  been  discussed  at  the  first  conference,  and 
vere  to  be  discussed  at  the  second.  Partly  because  of 
hese  facts,  and  partly  in  recognition  of  President  Roose- 
elt's  aid  in  convoking  the  second  conference,  as  well  as 
ecause  of  the  desirability  that  all  independent  nations 
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should  subscribe  to  the  work  of  1899  and  participate  in  tim 
discussions  oi_L^j\j^  was  decided  that  to  this  cooiereaoe 
all  of  the  Latin  Republics  should  be  inviied-    Tins  in- 


creased the  American  governments  at  the  conference  from, 
twn  iq  nini^tfpr^  Tho_  othpr  two^  Honduras;  and  Costa 
RicEj  were  also  invited,  and  they  appointed  delegates  who 
came  to  The  Hague  but  did  not  take  their  seats.  Two 
seats  were  reserved  for  the  delegates  from  HondiiraSj  but 
apparently  because  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding  at  the  tiiar 
that  the  appointees  represented  a  de  facto  government,  its 
delegates  were  not  seated ;  while  Costa  Rica  was  not  named 
on  the  official  list  of  the  countries  represented,  and  no  seat 
was  reserved  for  its  delegate. 

^he  Inrgo  add  it  inn  tQ_the_^Am€rican  ranks  had  very  im- 
portant consequences^  as  will  be~seen71P  tiie  ivork  of  tbs- 
second  conference^!  and  at  its  second  session  the  delegates 
of  the  Latin  Rej>ublics  of  the  l^Jew  World  gave  Ui  UUeuiid* 
ip  the  acts  of  the  Conference  of  isqq: 


mained  unrepresented,  as  beforej  while  two  of 
its^v^rhM^nty,  claiming  Independent  sovereignty  in  1895, 
had  been  replaced  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  ^ 

^Asiar^was  represented  by  the  four  governments  of  1S99; 
and  a  determined  but  unsuccessful  effort  for  admissim 
on  the  part  of  Corea  was  followed  by  its  practical  absorp- 
tion by  Japan J 

Lfhe  twenty  governments  of  Europe  were  represented  as 
before,  with  the  addition  of  Norway,  which  had  recently 
separated  wholly  from  Sweden^  Montenegro  followed  its 
precedent  of  1899  by  requesting  Russia's  representatives 
:o  act  for  it ;  but  Bulgaria,  again  permitted  by  Turkey  to 
send  delegates,  was  ranked  in  seats  and  signatures  inde 
pendently  of  her  suzerain. 
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\]^  is  seen,  then,  that  of  theworld^»^^'^n?pn  pn^^ 
claiming  sovereignty  in  iyifrlQrtY-f9p^™>"^Ht^^^*^  to 
the  donference;  and  that  a  still  larger  proportion  of  its 
peoples  and  resources  were  represented  in  iy  Thus  it 
was  believed  to  mark  another  long  stride  towards  the  "  Par- 
liament of  Man"  dreamed  of  by  the  poets  and  prophesied 
by  the  seefs. 

||Vith  the  nimiber  of  countries  represented  nearly  doubled, 
the  number  of  delegates  was  more  than  doubled,  being  in 
the  yfrrnd  rnntrfPTrrr  twn  hundred  nnd  fifty  m'Tr  The 
number  sent  by  each  country  varied  from  one  to  fifteen, 
but  as  before  each  delegation  had  only  one  vote.  The  seats 
were  again  arrange  in  alphabetical  order  according  to 
the  French  names  of  the  countries,  and  the  United  States 
was  again  ranked  as  Amirique.  The  grouping  of  the  seats 
was  diflFereht  in  several  of  the  plenary  sessions,  but  each 
time  the  alphflbot  favorod  the  laige  poweis  bj>  bringing 
»Koi>  /^oio|pf^c  tQ  ii^p  f|-^p»  And  it  was  observed  with  in- 
terest that  at  the  first  and  second  plenary  sessions  the 
Americans  and  Spaniards,  and  the  Russians  and  Japanese, 
sat  side  by  side  with  only  a  narrow  aisle  between.  At  the 
third  session  the  Americans  and  Germans  sat  on  either  side 
of  the  president,  facing  the  other  delegates ;  and  at  the 
later  sessions  the  Germans,  Americans,  and  British  occu- 
pied the  first  rows  of  seats,  —  still  in  alphabetical  order. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  conference  should  be  men- 
tioned first  Joseph  H.  Choate  and  General  Horace  Porter, 
of  the  United  States;  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  of 
Germany;  Sir  Edward  Fry  and  Captain  C.  L.  Ottley,  of 
Great  Britain ;  Dr.  Drago,  of  Argentina ;  M.  Beemaert, 
of  Belgiimi;  Ruy  Barbosa,  of  Brazil;  Leon  Bourgeois, 
Baron  d'Estoumelles  de  Constant  and  Professor  Renault, 
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of  France ;  Count  Tomielli,  of  Italy ;  Francis  Hagerup, 
of  Norway;  General  den  Beer  Poortugael,  of  Holland; 
Marquis  de  Soveral,  of  Portugal ;  and  Professor  de  Mar- 
tens and  M.  Nelidow,  of  Russia.* 

*  These  names  are  mentioned,  not  in  order  of  importance,  but  in  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  countries  represented. 


IV.   FESTIVITIES  AND   CEREMONIES 

a.   THE  CONFERENCE  OF  1899 

The  importance  of  hospitality  in  private  and  public  life 
is  a  matter  of  common  observation  and  of  historic  record. 
It  played  its  part,  too,  in  the  conferences  at  The  Hague. 
One  of  the  delegates  to  the  first  conference  remarked  : 

"Do  you  want  to  know  a  secret  by  means  of  which  we  triumphed 
over  many  difficulties  during  this  conference?  In  our  delegation, 
when  we  foresaw  some  cloud  on  the  horizon,  we  invited  to  dinner  those 
whom  we  thought  most  likely  to  be  opposed  to  what  we  considered  the 
best  solution  of  the  problem,  and,  in  friendly  talks  around  the  table, 
difficulties  were  smoothed  away  which  would  have  been  insurmoimt- 
able  if  their  disposition  had  been  left  to  a  committee  or  a  commis- 
sion." 

This  secret  was  shared  by  most  of  the  delegations,  and 
dinners  and  lunches  were  given  and  received,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  smoothing  away  the  difficulties  of  the  con- 
ference itself,  but  to  create  or  to  strengthen  the  diplomatic 
ties  of  international  alliances. 

The  official  society  of  The  Hague  vied  with  the  visiting 
strangers'  hospitality  in  giving  receptions,  balls,  and  ban- 
quets. The  city  of  The  Hague  gave  a  concert ;  Haarlem, 
^  great  floral  and  equestrian  f^te ;  Scheveningen,  a  concert 
^nd  ball ;  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  besides  serv- 
ing a  daily  luncheon  to  the  delegates  at  the  House  in  the 
Woods,  gave  in  their  honor  a  musical  and  artistic  festival, 
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the  climax  of  which  was  a  series  of  national  dances  illus- 
trating the  costumes  of  the  various  provinces;  the  Queen 
and  Queen  Mother  gave  a  soirie  at  the  Palace  in  The  Hague 
and  a  state  dinner  at  the  Palace  in  Amsterdam. 

The  most  interesting,  historically,  of  the  unofficial  cere- 
monies of  the  conference  was  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth 
of  July  by  the  American  delegates,  who  invited  the  members 
of  the  conference  to  be  their  guests  on  that  occasion  at 
Delft.  Here,  in  the  Great  Church,  Ambassador  White,  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  placed  a  silver  wreath  upon 
the  tomb  of  Hugo  Grotius,  the  founder  of  International 
Law,  and  made  a  noteworthy  address.  Other  short  but 
impressive  addresses  were  made  by  Seth  Low,  of  New 
York,  and  by  eminent  jurists  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  the 
ceremonies  in  the  church  were  followed  by  a  limcheon 
given  by  the  American  delegates  to  their  three  hundred  and 
thirty  guests  in  the  Town  Hall. 

b.  THE  CONFERENCE   OF  1907 

The  second  conference  attached  quite  as  much  impcff- 
tance  as  the  first  to  social  amenities.  The  South  American 
delegations,  in  particular,  vied  with  each  other,  and  with  cer- 
tain delegations  of  the  Old  World,  in  proffering  hospitality. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  and  largest  of  all  the  recep- 
tions was  given  by  the  American  minister  and  delegate, 
Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  in  the  Hotel  des  Indes,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July.  The  Netherlands  government,  although  it  did  not 
attempt  to  invite  the  many  delegates  to  a  daily  luncheon 
as  in  1899,  did  all  that  it  could  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  its  guests  during  their  prolonged  stay  through- 
out an  exceptionally  cool  summer. 
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The  Queen  received  all  the  delegates  at  the  Palace  m 
rhe  Hague,  and  gave  a  state  dinner  to  the  delegates  in 
iiief  at  the  Palace  in  Amsterdam.  The  city  of  The  Hague 
jave  a  musical  and  artistic  festival,  whose  chief  feature  was 
:he  national  dances  in  provincial  costumes.  The  Nether- 
lands government  gave  an  excursion  on  the  New  Waterway, 
the  new  and  superb  entrance  from  the  North  Sea  to  Rot- 
terdam ;  in  the  course  of  this  excursion  the  small  towns  along 
the  way  were  decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations  and  re- 
ceived the  guests  with  speeches  from  their  burgomasters,  the 
music  of  orchestras,  and  the  singing  of  national  songs  by 
hundreds  of  school  children ;  an  international  yacht  race 
was  held  on  the  Maas  River  as  the  excursion  boats  steamed 
along ;  all  the  many  large  ship  canals  of  Rotterdam  were 
traversed ;  and  a  garden  party  was  given  at  the  end  of  the 
trip  in  the  park  in  Rotterdam. 

The  most  imposing  and  important  public  ceremony  of 
the  second  conference  was  the  laying  of  the  "first  stone" 
of  the  Palace  of  Peace.  This  occurred  on  the  afternoon  of 
July  30,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  delegates  and  many  other 
invited  guests.  Andrew  Carnegie,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  had  presented  to  the  Netherlands 
government  the  sum  of  one  million  and  a  quarter  of  dollars 
for  the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for  the  sessions  and  for 
the  library  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration  created 
by  the  first  conference ;  and  to  this  building  popular  fancy 
and  the  logic  of  events  have  already  affixed  the  name  of  the 
Palace  of  Peace.  The  Netherlands  government  provided 
a  fine  site  for  the  building  at  the  point  where  The  Hague 
is  entered  by  the  great  tree-Uned  avenue  known  as  the  Old 
Scheveningen  Way;  and  the  eminent  Netherlands  states- 
man, Jonkheer  van  Kamebeek,  chairman  of  the  building 
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committee,  delivered  the  chief  address  when  the  "first 
stone"  was  laid.  The  president  of  the  conference,  M. 
Nelidow,  of  Russia,  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
stone  and  also  delivered  a  significant  address.  At  one  of 
the  last  plenary  sessions  of  the  conference.  Baron  d'Es- 
toumelles,  of  France,  oflfered  a  resolution  expressive  of  the 
desire  "that  each  government  represented  at  The  Hague 
should  contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  Peace  Palace  by 
sending,  after  consultation  with  the  architect,  materials 
of  construction  and  ornamentation,  representing  the 
purest  example  of  its  national  production,  so  that  this 
Palace,  an  expression  of  universal  good  will  and  hope, 
may  be  built  of  the  very  substance  of  all  coimtries." 
The  Baron  presented  this  resolution  in  a  short  but  do- , 
quent  speech,  which  was  greeted  with  great  applause 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  acclamation. 


V.    ORGANIZED   PUBLIC   OPINION 
a.  THE  CONFERENCE   OF  1899 

A  programme  of  topics  for  discussion  had  been  agreed 
ipon  by  the  governments  before  the  conference  met,  and 
each  delegation,  of  course,  had  its  specific  instructions  from 
its  own  government.     But,  although  a  strenuous  effort 
was  made  at  first  to  keep  all  reports  of  the  debates  secret 
from  the  public,  it  was  inevitable  that  enterprising  journal- 
ists should  discover  what  was  being  said  and  done  and 
should  pubUsh  the  facts  broadcast  in  the  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  the  world;   and  it  was  equally  inevitable 
that  the  great,  incalculable  force  of  the  world'5  pubUc  opin- 
ion should  beat  upon  the  conferences  and  their  members, 
and  make  its  influence  directly  and  indirectly  felt. 

lution  dprlan'ng   all    mppHngs   nf   thp    rnnfprpnrp    and   its 

committees  to  be  absolutely  secret;  and  so  far  was  this 
carried  that  a  very  few  invited  guests  were  _admitted  as 
'^I^^tntnrfi  nnljr  on  the  opening  and  closing  days,  while 
durij^all  the  other  sessions  of  both  conference  and  com- 
DHttees  all  outsiders  of  everv  kind  were  excluded,  and  visi- 
tors nr^rp  ^^r  ^T^^^  pprmittea  to  mspcct  the  i^^isr^r'  Not 

On]y.WTn|-^  f^ntniliffrft  thus  Hp^^^^^   ^'•^^   g^r-nnng  gnHpnK- 

lishing  any  grrgnnt  ni  tViP  prnrppHing<^^  j^ut  the  confereSte 
itself  made  inadequate  provision  for  recording  its  transac- 
tions^ There  was  not_a  single  stenographer  among  jts 
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secretaries,  and  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  were  not  ver- 
batim reports,  nor  were  any  copies  of  them,  nor  any  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  proceedings,  permitted  to  be  pub- 
lishedjf  This  secrecy  was  defended  by  some  of  the  leaders 
of  the  conference  on  the  ground  that  only  thus  could  com- 
plete freedom  of  speech  and  deliberation  be  secured.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  journalists  denounced  it  as  an  absurd 
superstition,  as  an  anachronism  dating  from  the  time 
when  the  only  international  conferences  were  gatherings 
of  royal  conspirators  plotting  the  theft  of  their  neighbors' 
lands ;  and  they  urged  England's  and  America's  example 
to  show  that  only  where  complete  pubUcity  accompanies 
pubUc  action  can  genuine  freedom  of  speech  or  responsi- 
biUty  exist.  Acting  on  this  beUef,  the  journalists  present 
at  The  Hague  brought  every  possible  pressure  to  bear  upon 
individual  delegates  and  procured  in  this  way  information 
that  was  meager,  half  true,  or  wholly  false.  One  of  them 
caricatured  so  unmercifully  an  alleged  speech  of  Dr.  2iOm, 
one  of  the  German  delegates,  that  the  German  govern- 
ment, following  Bismarck's  precedent  at  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  in  1878,  made  a  formal  demand  that  some  official 
account  of  the  proceedings  should  be  given  to  the  press. 
Accordingly,  at  its  second  session.  May  20^  the  conference 
decided,  in  the  wnrHgj^fJt'S  pr^giAm^y  "<n  inTp"7nT^fT'w- 


sideratien-ifieTe^timate  curiosity,,ofjthe  public  attentive 
to  our  labors,"  and  aiilhorizeS  the  prp^jflpnt  to  rominiini- 
cate  through  the-^ecretadgsito  the  press  a  summary  of  the 
procee^ttgs  of  each  session.  These  bii<^f  aummaiies-^were 
largely  supplemented  by  voluntary  statements  from  indi- 
vidual delegates,  most  of  whom  came  to  see  that  secrecy 
was  impossible  and  publicity  desirable.  Indeed,  the 
majority  of  the  delegates  themselves  —  and  this  was  true 
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especially  of  the  second  conference  —  learned  of  the  work 
of  the  small  committees  only  from  the  information  se- 
cured through  secret  channels  by  two  or  three  enter- 
prising journalists.  And  the  great  world  outside  would 
have  known  but  little  and  probably  cared  far  less  than  it 
did  for  the  work  of  the  conference,  if  it  had  succeeded  in 
hiding  its  light  xmder  a  bushel  in  the  way  in  which  it  at 
first  tried  to  do.  While  the  conference  itself  would  very 
probably  have  failed  in  its  most  important  work,  the  pro- 
motion of  arbitration,  had  it  not  been  fortified  at  a  critical 
time  by  the  power  of  public  opinion. 

The  agencies  through  which  this  power  of  public  opinion 
was  organized  and  brought  to  bear  upon  the  conferences 
were  memorials  and  deputations  in  large  numbers  and  of 
many  kinds.  Cablegrams,  letters,  addresses,  even  pam- 
phlets and  books,  were  showered  upon  the  conference,  or 
upon  one  or  other  of  its  delegations,  by  individuals,  socie- 
ties and  churches.  These  contained  sympathy,  advice, 
exhortation,  command ;  and  a  few  of  them  outlined  definite 
plans  for  an  arbitration  tribunal  which  were  of  great  service 
to  the  committee  in  charge  of  that  subject.  The  chief  value 
of  these  multitudinous  commiHiitdLiuiis,  liowevei,  was  Lu 
convince  the  conferenc£-Uiat  llic  peoples  ot  the  civihzed" 
world  hrrpHjggnpmanlrrl  thit  llir  rnhfrrenrr  ^hoTiIrl 
acco^c^ti^^]^mething-^efinite' and  fruitful  for  the  preser- 
vatiuu  uf  the  world'ii  peace."       " 

The  governments  behind  the  conference  came  to  share 
this  conviction,  and  it  is  related  by  Ambassador  White  that 
the  German  Chancellor,  Von  Hohenlohe,  was  largely  in- 
fluenced  by  evidences*  of  the  popular  demand  for  an 

1  Dr.  White  mentions  particiilarly  the  call  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Bishop  of  Texas  for  prayers  throughout  the  State  in  its  behalf. 
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arbitration  court  to  change  the  German  delegation's  in- 
structions in  regard  to  it  from  opposition  to  support. 

In  addition  to  "the  written  word''  came  many  "living 
epistles"  in  the  form  of  delegates  or  deputations  wlio 
sought  to  address  the  conference  or  its  variou$  delegations 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Especially  prominent  and 
persistent  among  these  were  the  representatives  of  the 
world's  weaker  nationalities,  such_jiS_JJi&-Prfesr  Finns, 
ArmfiHians,  Miiccdonians,  and  Voung  Turks,  who  appealed 
to  the  conference  to  aid  them  in  rcdh Jilfj  llicu  JLj>pi^ations 
towards  independence  or  to  n11rTTiTtTjj]j^iirii?^m<  ■■  Mrimr 
"'""aafljrlife: — The  afgumuul  Wlii  tlTtEeybrought  to  the  Peace 
Conference  was  that  permanent  peace  could  be  secured  for 
the  world  only  after  justice  had  been  procured  for  them. 
But  however  much  the  delegates  to  the  conference  might 
sympathize  with  such  aspirations  and  miseries,  the  con- 
ference itself  rightly  decided  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction  over 
such  matters.  Hence,  these  deputations,  disappointed  and 
embittered,  returned  to  their  countries,  there  to  spread  the 
beUef  that  the  conference  was  a  mockery  and  a  farce,  and 
to  proceed  with  increased  vigor  to  further  the  gospel  of  revo- 
lution and  violence  as  thfeonly  hope  of  their  salvation. 

h,  THE  CONFERENCE   OF  1907 


pBaronesg  v^ri  ,^i|ftnpT^  the  author  of  "Lay  down  your 
Arms,"  who  was  present  at  The  Hague  during  the  sessions 
of  both  conferences,  en^faged  in  writing  of  them  ff«.the 
public  press,  said  of  the  members  ot  the  second  conferen^ 

"That  which  impresses  me  most  is  their  respectful  obedience  to  the 
desires  of  public  opinion.  If  they  oppose  a  reform,  it  is  only  because 
they  are  persuaded  that  public  opinion  is  indifferent  to  it.     K  pubHc 
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opinion  should  express  itself  with  appropriate  vigor,  there  is 
nothing  the  cpttfeience  would  not  try  to  do:  The  fact  is  that  the 
delegates  are  only  the  hands  on  a  watch ;  their  movements  are  gov- 
erned by  a  great  luviKlble  iipruig. — This  spring  is  public  opinion :  not 
thi^.  YurvvAiik  opiuiuii  iif  iinlividualS;  but  puhlu:  opinion  — npi'iwTn  at. 
pnpssi^H^  orpanizeH^  made  palpable  and  even  disaprnyaMA  t^  *h\^  xM,hr, 
oppose  it.    That  is  the  master,  and  even  the  fTrd,  nf  tht fi  1 

Within  the  conference,  too,  this  thought  wa§_x2qire3ged 
many  times,  perhaps  most  impressively  bjrlSl^ceniaert^of 
Belgium,  one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  in  both  con- 
ferences.  In  oflC  6i  his  addresses,  M.  iieemaert  reminded 
his  colleagues  of  their  responsibility  to  public  opinion^ 
"that  redoubtable  sovereign,"  and  said:  "Public  opinion 
is  listening  to  and  watching  us;  and  to-day  there  is  no 
assembly  which  must  not  sit  with  windows  opened,  lis- 
tening to  the  voices  from  outside." 

Animate44MLthis  belief^  the  second  conference  made  but 
feeble  and  imsuccessful  efforts  to  keep  its  proceedings 

«}^ff;t        iunm    nnp    Tn    rwn    hnnr<rpH    I'nvit^H    gueStS    Were 

present  at  all  of  the  plenary  sessions;  and  although  the 
meetings  of  its  commissions  were  attended  by  none  but 
members,  the  conference  at  its  second  session  authorized 
the  president  and  secretariat  to  publish  information  as  to 
their  work.  This  was  accordingly  done  by  the  general 
secretary  of  the  editing  committee  after  every  meeting  of  a 
commission  or  subcommission ;  and  as  at  the  first  con- 
ference, no  sooner  were  documents  printed  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  delegates  than  they  found  their  way  to  the 
daily  press.  At  one  of  the  plenary  sessions,  about  one 
month  after  the  conference  commenced,  the  president  said 
that  a  great  power  had  complained  of  the  publication  of 
certain  documents,  and  urged  the  delegates  to  keep  these 
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secret ;  but  the  delegates  did  not  respond  completely  to  the 
president's  plea  and  continued  to  give  the  documents  to 
newspaper  men  as  before, 

The  jniimaH.^tsat  The  Hague ,  prrLiirjIy  rolling  fhf.Ty|gr.]^^Ae 

^'the  ambassadors  ofthejeoplea^''  and -^Hhr^fonnh  estate 
of  th8LgegfrrreTfce7^"3Idtheir  best  to  learn  the  facts  and  to 
pubhsh  them  truthtutly  as  well  as  tully.  But  it  musTbe 
confessed  that  many  of  the  newspapers  unrepresented  at 


The  H^ue-treated  the  second  conference  with  even  muig' 


ridicule  and 


Tat  ion  than  they  had  don?""rtw 


firstr  U  he  great  majority  of  the  newspapers  and  journabi 
however,  as  well  as  the  w^orld  of  public  opinion  were  pro- 
foundly intere^slM' in  and  hopeful  of  the  conference,  and 


did  ^h^H-  b^^t  t"  help  it  tn  arri  y^  at  beneiicial^esults.  Thou- 
sands of  addresses  and  dozens  of  deputations  evinced  this 
interest  and  sought  to  reaBze^ltEe^  hopes  which  they  ei* 
pressed. 

Among  the  most  significant  deputations  and  addresses 
may  be  mentioned  those  from:  the  International  Council 
of  Womenj  bearing  the  signatures  of  two  million  w^omen 
living  in  twenty  different  countries;  the  Universal  Alli- 
ance of  Women  for  Peace  by  Education,  representing  nearly 
five  million  women  of  all  civilized  lands;  English,  Ameri- 
can, and  European  churches,  bearing  the  signatures  of  sixty 
archbishops  and  bishops  and  more  than  a  hundred  ofEdal 
representatives  of  non-episcopal  churches;  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Students;  the  students  of  the 
Netherlands,  —  a  branch  of  "Corda  Fratres";  twenty- 
three  colleges  m  the  Central  West  of  the  United  States^ 
representing  twenty-seven  thousand  professors  and  stu- 
dents ;  a  petition  for  arbitration  bearing  two  and  a  quarter 
million  signatures,  collected  through  the  efforts  of  a  single 
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Ek)ston  teacher  and  presented  by  her  to  the  president  of 
he  conference  on  the  Fourth  of  July;  two  thousand 
ftudents  of  the  Summer  School  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
^ho  also  cabled  then-  address  to  the  conference  on  the 
Fourth  of  July;  fifteen  thousand  citizens  of  Sweden,  meet- 
iig  separately  in  their  various  locaUties ;  the  International 
Bureau  of  Peace,  with  its  headquarters  in  Berne;  many 
peace  societies  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
Portugal,  San  Marino,  and  Japan;  and  two  very  note- 
worthy peace  congresses,  —  that  of  April,  1907,  in  New 
York  City,  and  that  of  September,  in  Munich,  Germany. 
The  InterparUamentary  Union  was  an  effective  factor  in 
the  second  conference  as  in  the  first,  through  the  presence 
and  influence  of  presidents  and  members  of  its  various 
Groups,  and  especially  through  the  plan  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration which  it  prepared,  which  the  Marquis  de  Soveral, 
of  Portugal,  presented  to  the  conference,  and  which  became 
the  basis  of  the  agreement  adopted  by  the  conference  for 
obligatory  arbitration. 

The  "oppressed  nationaUties"  of  the  world  made  their 
voices  heard  at  the  second  conference  also,  and  with  the 
same  result  as  at  the  first,  a  reply,  namely,  that  the  con- 
ference had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  various  governments.  Among  these  deputations  and 
addresses  were  those  from  the  Albanians,  Armenians,  Bos- 
iiians,  Coreans,  Georgians,  and  Herzegovinians;  and  indi- 
vidual appeals  were  received  from  Boers,  Egyptians,  and 
Irishmen. '  The  Zionists',  SociaUsts',  and  Anarchists'  inter- 
national congresses  also  met  in  or  near  The  Hague,  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  conference,  and  each  of  these  had 
its  word  of  appeal,  reproach,  or  denunciation  for  the  work 
of  the  Conference  of  Peace. 
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a.   THE  CONFERENCE   OF  1899 

Although  the  president  of  the  conferencet  Baron  de  Staal^ 
of  Russia,  was  entirely  inexperienced  in^arliamentary 
government  and  law,  the  leading  delegates  from  Western 
Europe,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  were  remark- 
ably well  versed  in  their  principles  and  practice;  and  under 
their  guidance  an  excellent  organization  was  ^ffectedn 
The  first  d^lep;ate5:  from  the  various  governments  formed  a 
In'nrl  of ''rahint^t"  nf  ndri^^r^  to  ^he  p  res  idem,  and  witiun" 


this  ^inetUhcrc  existed  a  kind  of  ''steering  coliamitlee/' 


composed  of  the  first  delegates  from  the  seven  ''great 


powerf^to  those  were  added  later  the  other  leading  spirits 
-  of  the  conference,  and_ait]ioti<^  thc)^  acted  entirely  un- 
officiaity^titrirtiiHneTice-was  real  and  effectiver~~ 
j_Jn  their  first  conclave  on  the  day  before  the  conference 
formally  opened^—  and  the  conference  ratified  their  deci- 
sions the  next  day  — ^jt  was  decided  that  on  the  basis  of 
the  three  main  topics  proposed  for  discussion  in  the  Rus- 
sian Programme  the  conference  should  be_  divided  into 
threc_    _ 

sre  ot 


in 


'  commissions?"^"^^! 
TTTe^ut!sibLi-f>f^aj 


hese  wer^I 
armaments  an< 


mmission, 
tRFUse  of 


new  kinds  of  implements  of  warfare  ;^n^omniissiQnj 


in  rharp^e  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare :  -  t^p^< 


om- 


1  Articles  t  to  4  of  the  Russian  Programme;  see  later,  page  45^ 
^  Arddes  5  to  7  of  the  Russian  Programme. 
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in,  in  charge  of  arbitration  and  other  means  of  pre- 
ig  wartare  between  nations/j^ 

i  I  yH  TT  rnmTYii'g<^]^ps  were  each  subdivided  into 
ibcommissions  dealing  with  military  and  wiffTtaaval 
rs  rcspoctivGly;  and  the  III  rommminn  appointed 
le  "committee  of  examination,"  to  report  upon  the 
IS  plans  of  arbitration  submitted  to  it^iThus,  the 
IS  organs  of  the  conference  were  as  follows :  the  Con- 
e  itself,  which  gave  formal  ratification  to  the  pro- 
adopted  by  the  commissions;  the  I,  II,  and  III 
lissions,  which  considered  the  reports  of  their  sub- 
issions;  and  the  five  suhcommissions,  which  did 
iflScult,  constructive  work  of  the  conference.  In 
on  to  these  bodies  there  were  also  the  Commission 
Uitions,  in  charge  of  the  various  memorials  sent  to 
inference,  and  the  Commission  on  Editing,  appointed 
:he-"^5d  of  tEetxmference^or-edii  ihe<tconventions/^ 
aties  agreed  upon  J 
I  various  subdivi«onst)f  the  corifelence  having  been 
nined,  the  method  of  procedure  was  very  simple.  In 
jubcommission  the  Russian  members  would  explain 
•oposalof_their  go:v£n»aeftt-un  llij  puinl  in  queSLiurb^. 
jgommssion,  in  its  subsequent  meetings,  would 
,"■  accept,  or  amend  these  proposalsjaT^^T'Bporter'' 
nted  at  the  first  session  of  the  subcommission  would 
Dresent  his  report  of  the  decisions  made  by  the  sub- 
lission,  which  would  accept  or  amend  his  report; 
mended  report  would  then  be  discussed  in  a  reunion 
:  commission  concerned ;  and  the  commission's  final 
:  would  be  presented  in  a  plenary  session  of  the  con- 
:e  itself  which  would  order  its  incorporation  in  the 

*  Article  8  of  the  Russian  Programme. 
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definitive  agreements.  But  even  after  having  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  subcommissiony  commission,  and  confer- 
ence, some  of  the  delegations  would  not  accept  in  their 
governments'  names  some  of  the  proposals  agreed  upon; 
and  some  of  the  proposals  reconmiended  by  delegations 
to  their  governments  have  not  yet  been  adopted  by 
them.* 

^^ach  state  had  the  right  of  being  represented  on  each  of 
the  comroissionSj  and  it  was  left  tolhe  delegations,  or  the 
first  delegates,  to  decide  which  of  their  members,  should  be- 
comeDiembers ofjhe  various  commissions;  but. ULtheiank- 
missions,  as  in  the  conference,  each  state  had  only  one  vot^ 


The  membership  of  the  first  three  commissions  was  50, 
67,  and  59,  respectively;  and  the  countries  were  repre- 
sented on  them  by  from  one  to  six  members  each,  Russia 
having,  in  all  three  cases,  the  largest  number.  The  Com- 
mission on  Petitions  numbered  fifteen  members,  and  that 
on  Editing  four.  ^ 

The  distribution  of  the  offices  was  both  an  import^t  and 
a  delicate  task;  but  the  choice  of  the  really  important  offi- 
cials proved  to  have  been  most  wise  and  successful,  while 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  honorary  offices  prevented  in- 
ternational jealousies.  ^The  important  offices  were  those 
of  the  president  of  the  conference,  and  the  three  presi- 
dents of  the  first  three  commissions.  The  honorary  oflSces 
were  those  of  the  honorary  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  conference,  the  two  adjunct  and  seven  honorary 
presidents  of  the  commissions,  and  the  sixteen  vice  presi- 
dents *  of  the  subcommissions. 

^  This  fact  will  be  adverted  to  again  in  the  XIV  section  of  this  book^ 
entitled,  "  A  Summary  of  Results." 

'  Six  of  these  were  really  vice  presidents  of  the  IH  Commission,  wbidi 
did  not  divide  into  subcommissions. 
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The  initiator  of  the  conference  having  been  Russia,  its 
first  delegate,  Baron  de^ta44,..J»^*.mad£4a:ea^  of  the 
conference;  and  three  eminent  European  statesmen  and 
jurists,  Beemaert  of  Belgium,  De  Martens  of  Russia,  and 
Bourgeois  of  Francej_jgere  made  -presidents  of  the  first 
three  commissions^i  Upon  these  four  men  and  tlie-^en 
secretaries  ^  devolved  the  administrative  work  of  the  con- 
ference ;  but  in  all  important  matters  they  were  advised  by 
the  "cabinet"  and  the  "steering  committee"  mentioflled 
above. 

The  twenty-seven  honorary  offices,  were  distributed 
among  thirteen  of  the  twenty-six  countries  represented. 
The  Netherlands,  as  the  host  of  the  conference,  was  given 
the  first  two  honorary  offices,  its  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
being  appointed  honorary  president,  and  its  first  delegate 
vice  president,  of  the  conference.  The  Netherlands  re- 
ceived two  more  of  the  honorary  offices,  as  did  also  Austria 
and  Turkey;  Germany  received  four;  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  three  each;  six  other  countries  ^  received 
one  each. 

b,   THE  CONFERENCE   OF  1907 

The  second  conference  followed  very  closely  the  wise 
precedents  set  by  the  first  in  regard  to  organization. 
A  "cabinet"  of  first  delegates  was  not  again  necessary, 
and,  with  forty-four  governments  represented,  such  a  cabi- 
net would  have  proved  unwieldy.  But\fl4i  "inner  circle," 
or  "steering  committee,"  of  a  comparatively  few  leading 

*  The  secretaries  were  not  delegates  to  the  conference,  but  were  appointed 
from  four  diflFerent  countries :  six  from  the  Netheriands,  two  from  France,  one 
from  Russia,  and  one  from  Belgium. 

2  The  United  States,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark 
ind  Switzerland. 
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spirits^  chiefly  delegates  from  the  *^  great  powers/^  xnaile 
their  preponderating  influence  felt  at  crilical  timesji 

(This  conference,  too,  was  di\ided  into  commissiofis, 
subcommissions,  and  committees  of  examination.  The 
commissions  were  six  in  number,  namely:  Commissions 
I,  II,  III,  and  IV i  the  Commission  on  Petitions^  and  die 
Co m mi ssion  on  Editing.  Th e  jJCommission,  usually  calleA 
tl^e-'T^l'CTtratton  Commission^^as  divided  into  two  sub- 
commissions:  the  first,  with  1 03 'membersJUi avmg  to  con- 
sider"lKcTafto  Ub  pliijis jji_4tbilratiQir^^^prev^  of 

warfare  ;;|jt^ie^Ig£ffld^^'i^^  ^9  niembers,jha\ing  to  do  with 
(_  maritime  prizesj 

l^jx^'iVCo m missionT^^u al I yj ailed  the  Commission  of 
Waf  on  Landjwas  divided-into  two  subcommissionsj_J^e 
firsfT^uth  79  me mb erSj^Jealing  with  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  on  land;^tne^setT>n4yj^ith82  members,  having  to 
consider  the  rights  and  duties  ofneiIfri3s~oh  land  aai 
the  declaration  of  warj 

CThe  III  Commission,  usually  railed  the  Commission  of 
<!War  mi^  y^f>^;fawa^  divided  into  two  subcommissions:  the 
first,  with  73  memberBT^iuving  "to^gonsider-thg-i^SSEaS^ 
ment  of  ports  andjlie_use^^f-submaHne  mines  and  torpe- 
does^  th_e  ^ermTfTwith  ?ti  memtipr^i  ha^^ng  to  Ho  with  the 
y;onduct  of  belligerent  ships  in  neutral  ports,  and  with  the 
applicaliQQof  the  Geneva  Convention  to  maritime  warfarej 

J^tfrjV_^mmi&m'jini  inimlly  rallH  the  r^mmh-Hi^ 

fTTimeXaw^-as  not  subdivided,  but  its  114  members 

discussed  together  a  nunibei^-efglliestions  concernmg  mm- 

of 


time  \^'ATit\Ti^  whirh  fhrTrim  rn mp^wtrtrtn-thf 
the  TTT  rj>mmi^wirm^ 

Jh^CSmmissjojiim  PotitionGTc^ posed  of  five  members, 
was  appoint 


e  second  plenary  session  of  the  confer- 
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ce,  on  the  ipth^qf  June,  and  presented  two  reports,  one 
i  the  2otE^of  July,  and  ong  on  the  17  th  of  Octob^^ 
iJlTj»-Cioi5mrssion  on  Editml^  composed  of  twenly-nine 
lembefSfwasrtrot  appointed  juiiiLil4he2Dttf  of  July,  and" 
s  single  report  wa^  presented  to-^e-  eoiiference  at  the 
inlh  and  tenth  plenary  sessions/^ 

CTbe  prQcedurg.^jyaB  the  same  in  the  second  r^^^ff renf^  ^° 
L  th^Jlrst.^The  Russian  propositions  would  be  presentL*d, 
xplamedj  and  discussed  in  a  subcommission  j  sometimes 
special  ''committee of  examination"  would  be  appointed 
y  a  subcom  mission  to  scrutinize  and  report  u[jon  proposi- 
bns  submitted  by  various  delegations  ;  then  the  commit- 
'sreport  J  or  the  report  of  the  subcommission's  *'  reporter," 
rauld  be  discussed  and  amended ;  the  commission  would 
ext  pass  upon  its  subcommission's  decisions ;  and  finally 
he  conference  would  formally  approve  the  recommenda- 
ions  of  the  commission.  In  this  procedure  the  com  mis- 
ms^  presidents,  reporters,  and  committees  of  examination 
^filled  an  important  service  in  crystallizing  the  long  dis- 
cussions of  the  sub  com  missions  and  commissions,  and  in 
Eormulating  results  for  final  action  J 

^In  the  distribution  of  offices^  Russia  was  again  given 
the  presidency  of  the  conference,  her  first  delegate.  M. 
Kelidow.  being  chopfp  ^'^^  ^^^^^  l^fMifir —  xhe  Netherlands 


minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  its  first  delegate  were  again 
made  honorary  president  and  vice  president  of  the  confer- 
ence, The  presidencies  of  the  first  four  commissions  went 
to  Bourgeois/  of  France;  Beernaert/  of  Belgium;  Tor- 

M*  Bourgeois  had  bc^n  the  preiidetit  of  the  first  conference's  IIX  Com- 
^Mon,  that  on  arbitrfttion,  which  had  become  the  I  Commission 
fcEood  conference  ► 
'M,  Bee;rnatrt  har!  hem  the  president  of  the  first  conference's  L 
ssiotif   that  on  arm  amen  Ls,  which  topic  was  not  assigned  to  a  se; 
ioimnission  by  the  second  conference. 


[L:om- 

of  #"- 
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nielli,  of  Italy ;  and  Martens/  of  Russia,  In  addition  f 
these  four  presidents  of  commissions,  all  of  whom  preside 
over  one  or  two  subcommissions,  there  were  two  othei 
men,  Asser  of  the  Netherlands  and  Hagerup  of  Norway, 
who  presided  over  two  subcommissions^ 

iJJpon  the  seven  active  presidents  and  the  twenty-fouf 
secretaries  ^  devolved  the  administrative  labors  of  the  coo- 
ferencc,  but  as  in  the  first  conference  they  were  ad\'isediii 
all  important  matters  by  the  "inner  circle'' of  leading 
delegatesj 

In  addition  to  the  honorary  offices  of  honorary  presf- 
dent  and  vice  president  of  the  conference,  which  went  l^ 
the  Netherlands,  there  were  twenty-nine  honorary,  ad 
junct,  and  vice  presidencies,  which  were  distributed 
among  twenty-three  of  the  forty -four  countries  represented, 
Of  the  eleven  honorary  and  two  adjunct  presidencies^  tli 
United  States  and  Austria  received  two  each,  and  tSss 
other  countries  ^  one  each.  Of  the  sixteen  vice  presiden- 
cies, four  went  to  four  of  the  above-named  countries,' 
and  the  rest  to  twelve  others*^ 

^  M.  de  Martens  had  been  president  of  the  first  conference's  IT  Conuoi* 
sion,  that  on  the  Jaws  arid  customs  of  warfare,  whirb  topic  was  assigned  bS 
the  second  conference  to  its  11^  111,  and  IV  Commissions, 

2  The  5L"cretari€s  were  not  members  of  the  conference,  but  wttt  appdatei 
from  different  roun triers:  teo  frotn  the  Netht^rlands^  four  from  Rtiada,  1W 
from  France,  two  from  Belgium^  and  one  eat^h  from  Roumania,  the  Utiito^ 
States,  Spain,  Great  Britain^  and  Panama^ 

^  Theac  nine  were;  Great  Brita-irt,  Germany,  ItAlv,  Spain,  Portcgal, 
Japan,  (^hf"-"?,  T^ur^^'y.   iir>fl    Ht'i^i] 

*  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Austria. 

■  France,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Greece,  Roumania, 
Servia,  Persia,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Chili. 
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VII.    MEETINGS 
a.    THE  CONFERENCE   OF   1899 

5  meetings  were  of  three  kinds,  corresponding  to  the 
kinds  of  assemblies.  The  conference  held  "plenary 
ns,"  the  commissions  held  "reunions,"  and  the  sub- 
dssions  and  committees  held  "meetings.'^ 
e  plenary  sesaoji&-dF  llie  flf<>L  confeienti;  weic  ten  in 
>Grj|and  wrrr  hrlH  on  tbi:.,inI!r!Z[J.^C  dates:  May  i8, 
i323;  June  20;  July  5,  21,  25,  27,  28,  and  29.  Seven 
ise  were  of  a  chiefly  formal  character  and  may  be 
Y  alluded  to;  the  first,  second,  and  tenth  sessions 
re  a  somewhat  fuller  treat ipent. 
the  third  session,  the  members  of  the  first  three  com- 
3ns  were  announced,  the  conference  having  approved 
mating  these  commissions  at  its  second  session  on  the 
of  May,  and  the  members  having  been  assigned 
em  during  the  two  subsequent  days.  At  the  fourth 
►n,  the  report  of  the  II  Commission  on  the  extension 
e  Geneva  Convention  to  naval  warfare  was  adopted, 
the  Commission  on  Editing  was  appointed.  At  the 
session,  the  report  of  the  II  Commission  on  the 
and  customs  of  war  was  adopted,  and  the  A.meri- 
lelegation's  propositions  concerning  the  immunity  of 
Lte  property  On  the  high  seas  in  time  of  war  were  re- 
d  to  a  future  conference.  At  the  sixth  session,  the 
rt  of  the  I  Conmiission  on  armaments  and  on  the 
35 
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employment  of  novel  instruments  of  warfare  was  adopted. 
At  the  seventh  session,  the  report  of  the  III  Commission 
on  the  peaceful  adjustment  of  international  diflFerences  was 
adopted,  subject  to  the  declaration  of  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  eighth  and  ninth 
sessions  were  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  Final  Act,  and 
to  the  placing  upon  record  of  various  formal  declarations. 

The  first  session  .was  held  upon  the  Czar's  birthday, 
May  1 8,  in  the  afternoon.  In  the  morning  of  that  day,  the 
Russian  delegates  attended  high  mass  in  honor  of  their  em- 
peror's birthday.  This  was  the  only  religious  ceremony 
even  remotely  connected  with  either  conference;  and  even 
it  was  criticised  as  being  out  of  place  in  connection  with 
an  assembly  whose  members  were  devotees  of  so  many 
different  religions. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Orange  Hall  of 
the  House  in  the  Woods,  the  conference  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  M.  de  Beau- 
fort. In  the  course  of  his  address,  M.  de  Beaufort  made 
this  noteworthy  prediction :  "  The  day  of  the  meeting  of 
this  conference  will  be,  ^^'ithout  contradiction,  one  of  the 
days  which  will  mark  the  history  of  the  century  about  to 
close.*'  After  welcoming  the  conference  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  and  commending  the  Czar  for 
con\x)king  an  assembly  with  "the  mission  of  seeking  the 
moans  of  putting  a  limit  upon  increasing  armaments  and  of 
proN-enting  calamities  which  threaten  the  whole  world," 
M.  de  Beaufort  pro[X)sed  that  a  telegram  of  congratulations 
be  sent  to  the  Czar,  and  that  Russia's  first  delegate  be 
elected  president  of  the  conference.  Both  of  these  pro- 
posals Nwre  unanimously  accepted,  and  M.  de  Staal  made 
a  short  address  of  thanks  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him, 
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and  of  appreciation  of  "  the  historic  soil  of  the  Netherlands," 
"the  cradle  of  the  science  of  international  law,"  in  which, 
through  the  hospitaUty  of  the  Queen,  they  had  come  to- 
gether. At  the  suggestion  of  M.  de  Staal,  a  telegram  of 
greeting  was  then  sent  to  the  Queen;  the  two  honorary 
oflScers  and  the  secretaries  of  the  conference  were  ap- 
pointed ;  a  motion  for  secret  sessions  was  passed ;  and  the 
first  meeting  of  the  historic  assembly  came  to  an  end,  after 
a  duration  of  one  half  hour. 

At  the  second  plenary  session,  May  20,  two  telegrams 
of  thanks  and  good  wishes  from  the  Queen  and  the  Czar 
were  read,  the  creation  of  the  first  three  commissions  was 
approved,  and  M.  de  Staal  made  his  formal  presidential 
address.     Stating  the  principal  aim  of  the  conference  to 
be  that  of  seeking  "the  most  effective  means  of  assuring  to 
all  nations  the  benefits  of  a  real  and  durable  peace,"  M. 
de  Staal  noted  the  fact  that  "  the  instinct  of  the  peoples, 
anticipating  the  decision  taken  on  this  point  by  the  gov- 
ernments, has  given  to  our  assembly  the  name  of  Peace 
Conference."     "  The  Peace  Conference,"  he  said,  '^  must 
not  fail  in  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  it ;   there  must 
result  from  its  deliberations  something  tangible,  something 
which  all  mankind  confidently  expects.     The  eagerness 
which  all  the  powers  have  shown  in  accepting  the  propo- 
sition contained  in  the   Russian  circulars   is    the   most 
eloquent  testimony  of  the  unanimity  accorded  to  ideas  of 
peace.  .  .  .     The  nations  have  an  ardent  desire  for  peace, 
and  we  owe  it  to  humanity,  we  owe  it  to  the  governments 
which  have  confided  their  powers  to  us  here  and  which 
have  in  charge  the  welfare  of  their  people,  we  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  to  accomplish  a  useful  work  in  determining  the 
method  of  employing  some  of  the  means  designed  to 
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insure  peace.  ...  It  is  not  a  question  of  entering  the 
domain  of  Utopia.  In  the  woik  which  we  are  about  to 
undertake,  we  should  keep  in  view  the  possible,  and  not 
attempt  to  seek  for  abstract  ideals.  TK^thout  at  all  sacri- 
ficing our  ulterior  hopes/  we  should  remain  within  the 
realm  of  reality  and  test  it  to  its  lowest  depth,  so  as  to  lay 
solid  foundations  and  build  on  concrete  bases."  After 
praising  the  attempts  of  diplomacy  to  smooth  away  inter- 
national differences  and  jealousies  which,  in  spite  of  many 
mutual  interests  and  bonds  between  the  nations,  inevi- 
tably arise,  Baron  de  Staal  said  that  although  *^  diplo- 
macy long  ago  admitted  arbitration  and  mediation  within 
its  practice,  it  has  not  determined  the  method  of  their 
emplo)mient,  nor  has  it  defined  the  cases  in  which  they 
should  be  applied.  It  is  to  this  high  task  that  we  are  to 
devote  our  efforts,  sustained  by  the  conviction  that  we 
are  striving  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  along  the  path 
which  preceding  generations  have  traced  for  us."  After 
alluding  to  the  other  two  parts  of  the  Russian  pro- 
gramme, the  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  warfare  and  the 
limitation  of  armaments,  the  orator  concluded  with  the 
words :  "  Such,  then,  gentlemen,  are  the  essential  ideas  which 
should  in  general  direct  our  deUberations.  We  shall  con- 
sider them,  I  am  sure,  in  a  lofty  and  genuinely  conciliatory 
spirit,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  the  path  which  leads  to 
the  consolidation  of  peace.  We  shall  thus  accomplish  a 
useful  task,  for  which  future  generations  must  thank  the 
sovereigns  and  governments  represented  within  these  walls." 

^  This  expression  was  denounced  in  many  newspapers  as  an  evidence  of 
Russia's  determination  to  push  on,  in  spite  of  the  Peace  Conference  which  it 
had  called,  in  its  career  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  If  such  had  been  Staal's 
meaning,  he  would  have  been  too  astute  to  confess  it ;  what  the  words  implied 
wore,  of  course,  ulterior  hopes  of  universal  and  permanent  peace. 
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The  ietUh  and  last  plenary  session  was  held  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  July. 
The  morning  of  that  day  had  been  devoted  to  the  signing 
of  the  various  conventions  and  declarations  agreed  upon. 
These  documents  had  been  engrossed  and  the  seals  of  the 
various  signatory  powers  aflSxed  to  them;  they  were  then 
spread  out  on  the  tables  in  the  dining  room  of  the  House 
in  the  Woods,  and  the  delegates  from  each  country  in  al- 
phabetical order  came  out  from  the  Orange  Hall  to*  sign 
them.  At  the  plenary  session  in  the  afternoon,  the  signa- 
tures were  first  reported  on ;  then  the  president  stated  that 
at  the  request  of  the  government  of  the  Netherlands  he 
would  have  the  secretary  read  to  the  conference  a  letter 
from  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Pope's  reply  to  it.  These  letters  had  to  do  with  the  meet- 
ing of  the  conference  at  The  Hague  and  the  Pope's  non- 
participation  in  it;  *  and  many  of  the  delegates  considered 
this  rather  remarkable  action  on  the  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands government  and  the  president  of  the  conference  as 
unnecessary  and  indeed  ill-advised,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  delegates  had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  the  letters,  which  had  been  written  in  May, 
and  of  the  intention  to  have  them  read  to  the  conference. 
Immediately  after  this  ceremony,  the  president  delivered 
his  farewell  address.  This  was  responded  to  by  Count 
Munster,  the  first  delegate  from  Germany.  Baron  d'Es- 
toumelles,  of  France,  and  M.  de  Beaufort,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, then  made  brief  addresses,^  after  which  the  president 
declared  the  first  Peace  Conference  adjourned  without  day. 

*  See  page  ii. 

'  These  four  addresses  had  to  do  chiefly  with  the  results  of  the  conference^ 
and  will  be  alluded  to  later,  under  the  appropriate  topic. 
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he  I  Commission  held  eight  reunions,  at  intervals 
m  the  23d  of  May  to  the  20th  of  Julyj  Its  first  sub- 
nmiission  held  six  meetings,  from  May  26  to  Jime  26; 
id  its  second  subcommission  held  seven  meetings,  from 
ay  26  to  June  30. 
^The  II  Commission  held  four  reunions,  from  May  23 
:o  July  5;^  its  first  subcommission  held  five  meetings,  from 
May  25  to  June  15;  and  its  second  subcommission  held 
twelve  meetings,  from  May  25  to  July  i. 
I  Crhe  III  Commission  held  nine  reunions,  from  May  23 
■to  July  25  J  and  its  committee  of  examination  held  eighteen 
meetings,  from  May  26  to  July  21. 

I  It  was  in  these  twenty-one  commission  reunions  and 
forty-eight  subcommission  and  conmiittee  meetings  that 
the  detailed  business  of  the  conference  was  transacted. 
Their  deliberations  will  not  be  taken  up  separately  and  in 
chronological  order  in  this  book,  but  will  be  narrated 
according  to  topics  discussed. 

b.   THE  CONFERENCE   OF  1907 

The  second  conference,  although  it  continued  eight 
weeks  longer  than  the  first,  held  only  one  more  plenary 
session.  These  were  eleven,  in  number  and  were  held  on 
the  following  dates:  June  15  and  19;  July  20;  August 
17;  September  7,  21,  and  27;    October  9,  16,  17,  and  18. 

The  first  session  was  opened  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  June  15  by  the  Netherlands  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  Jonkheer  van  Tets  van  Goudriaan,  who  in 
welcoming  the  conference  to  The  Hague  mentioned  the 
part  played  in  its  convocation  by  the  Czar  and  the  Queen ; 
and  of  President  Roosevelt  he  spoke  as  follows : 
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"But  I  think  that  it  would  be  improper  to  omit  at  this  hour  the 
tribute  of  our  gratitude  to  the  eminent  statesman  who  presides  over 
the  destinies  of  the  United  States  of  America.  President  Roosevelt 
has  powerfully  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  grain  sowed  by  the 
august  im'tiator  of  the  solemn  international  assemblies  convoked  for 
the  discussion  and  better  definition  of  the  rules  of  international  law." 

On  the  motion  of  M.  van  Tets,  a  telegram  of  greeting 
was  sent  to  the  Czar,  and  the  first  delegate  from  Russia, 
M.  Nelidow,  v^as  chosen  president  of  the  conference. 

M.  Nelidow  nominated  the  honorary  president,  the  vice 
president,  and  the  secretaries  of  the  conference,  and  pro- 
posed that  a  telegram  of  greeting  be  sent  to  the  Queen; 
he  also  referred  to  the  part  played  in  convoking  the  con- 
ference by  "the  eminent  head  of  the  great  North  Ameri- 
can Confederation,  whose  generous  impulses  are  inspired 
always  by  the  noblest  sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity." 
In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  conference,  "the  discussion 
in  common  of  the  dearest  interests  of  humanity  —  those 
of  conciliation  and  justice,"  M.  Nelidow  said : 

"Every  friend  of  civilization  follows  with  sympathetic  interest  the 
progress  of  international  institutions  growing  out  of  the  first  Peace 
Conference,  and  a  generous  citizen  of  the  United  States  has*  given  a 
fortune  for  the  erection  here  of  a  sumptuous  palace  where  they  will 
have  their  permanent  seat.  It  is  for  us  to  make  them  worthy  of  this 
munificent  act,  and  thereby  to  prove  to  Mr.  Carnegie  our  apprecia- 
tion. But  let  us  not  be  too  ambitious.  Let  us  not  forget  that  our 
means  of  action  are  limited;  that  nations  are  living  beings  as  truly 
as  are  the  individuals  who  compose  them ;  that  they  have  the  same 
passions,  the  same  aspirations,  the  same  defects,  the  same  illusions. 
.  .  .  But  let  not  that  discourage  us  from  dreaming  of  the  ideal  of  a 
universal  peace  and  a  brotherhood  of  peoples,  which  are  after  all 
only  the  natural  and  higher  aspirations  of  the  human  soul.  Is  not 
the  essential  condition  of  all  progress  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal  towards 
which  one  always  strives  without  ever  being  able  to  attain  it  ?    Eoccel^ 
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sior  is  the  motto  of  progress.  Let  us  then  bravely  take  up  the  woik 
before  us,  having  as  the  light  of  our  path  the  luminous  star  of  peace 
and  justice,  to  which  we  shall  never  attain,  but  which  will  l&aA  us 
always  towards  the  welfare  of  humanity.** 

After  a  duration  of  thirty-five  minutes  the  session  closed. 

At  the  second  plenary  session,  telegrams  from  the  Queen 
and  Czar  were  read ;  the  organization  of  the  conference 
and  the  few  rules  necessary  for  its  procedure  were  adopted; 
the  president  announced  that  the  governments  represented 
at  the  second  conference  which  had  not  participated  in  the 
first  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  acts  of  the  first; 
the  German  and  British  delegations  annoimced  that  they 
would  propose  the  establishment  of  an  international  court 
of  appeal  to  adjudicate  cases  of  prizes  taken  in  naval  war- 
fare ;  and  the  United  States  delegation  announced  that  it 
would  reserve  the  right  of  introducing  the  question  of  the 
collection  of  public  debts  by  force,  or  any  other  question 
not  mentioned  in  the  programme.  The  session  lasted 
forty-five  minutes. 

The  third  plenary  session,  after  the  presentation  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Petitions,  was  devoted  to  the 
discussion  and  adoption  of  the  III  Commission's  report  on 
the  appUcation  of  the  Geneva  Convention  to  maritime 
warfare. 

At  the  fourth  plenary  session,  reports  from  the  II  and 
III  Commissions  on  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land, 
and  on  the  bombardment  of  seaports,  were  adopted,  and  the 
question  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  was  disposed  of. 

The  fifth  plenary  session  was  devoted  to  the  adoption  of 
the  II  Commission's  report  on  the  declaration  of  war  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  states,  and  to  a  discussion 
of  the  same  commission's  report  on  the  treatment  of  neu- 
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trals  in  the  territory  of  belligerents,  which  was  referred 
back  to  the  commission. 

The  sixth  plenary  session  was  opened  by  the  announce- 
ment that,  "imder  the  aegis  of  the  conference,"  a  treaty  of 
arbitration  had  just  been  concluded  between  Italy  and  Ar- 
gentina ;  the  amended  report  of  the  II  Commission  on  the 
status  of  neutrals  in  belligerent  territory  was  read  and 
adopted ;  the  report  of  the  I  Commission  establishing  an 
International  Prize  Court,  and  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  fixing  a  time  for  the  convocation  of  a  third 
Peace  Conference,  were  also  read  and  adopted. 

At  the  seventh  plenary  session,  the  laws  and  customs  of 
warfare  on  the  sea,  elaborated  by  the  IV  Commission,  were 
reported  and  adopted. 

At  its  eighth  plenary  session,  the  conference  approved 
the  III  Commission's  reports  on  the  location  of  sub- 
marine mines,  and  on  the  conduct  of  warships  in  neutral 
ports  in  time  of  war. 

The  important  reports  of  the  I  Commission  on  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  and  on  the  extension  of 
obligatory  arbitration  were  adopted  at  the  ninth  plenary 
session;  the  resolution  offered  by  Baron  d'Estournelles 
de  Constant,  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  Peace 
Palace,  was  unanimously  adopted  ;  ^  and  the  Commission 
on  Editing  began  its  report  on  the  Final  Act. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  Editing  was  completed 
at  the  tenth  plenary  session,  and  the  Final  Act  was  adopted ; 
the  Commission  on  Petitions  also  made  its  final  report. 

The  eleventh  and  last  plenary  session,  October  i8,  was 
devoted  to  addresses  of  farewell,  delivered  by  President 
Nelidow,  \^ce  President  de  Beaufort,  of  the  Netherlands, 

\  ^  See  page  20. 
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Sir  Edward  Fry,  of  Great  Britain,  Count  Tomielli,  of 
Italy,  M.  Saenz  Pena,  of  Argentina,  M.  P^rez  Triana, 
of  Colombia,  M.  Tzudzuki,  of  Japan,  Samad  Khan,  of 
Persia,  and  M.  van  Tets  van  Goudriaan,  the  Netherlands 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  honorary  president 
of  the  conference.  These  addresses  were  devoted  partly 
to  congratulations  and  thanks  extended  to  various  oflSdals 
and  governments,  and  partly  to  a  discussion  of  the  general 
results  of  the  conference.  From  this  latter  point  of  view, 
two  or  three  of  them  are  of  historic  interest  and  will  be 
referred  to  again.  ^ 

The  I  Commission  held  ten  reunions,  between  June  22 
and  October  11;  its  first  subcommission,  and  its  various 
committees,  met  forty-seven  times ;  and  its  second  subcom- 
mission and  committee  met  six  times.  The  II  Commis- 
sion's reunions  were  six  in  number,  and  extended  from  June 
22  to  September  9;  its  first  subcommission  met  five  times, 
and  its  second  subcommission  seven  times.  The  III 
Commission  held  eight  reunions,  between  June  4  and 
October  4;  its  first  and  second  subcommissions  met  four^ 
.and  five  times,  respectively.  And  the  IV  Commission's  re- , 
unions,  extending  from  June  24  to  September  26,  numbered 
fourteen,  while  its  committees  held  twenty-one  meetings. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  many  of  these  nearly  eight  score  j 
meetings  were  seWral  hours  in  length,  it  must  be  admitted  J 
that  the  conference's  four  months  of  existence  were  labo- j 
rious  ones;    buY,-  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  remain 
source  of  surprise  as  well  as  of  gratification  that  so 
results  of  weighty  import  were  accomplished  in 
comparatively  few  in  number  and  extend 
four  months. 

»  See  Section  XIV:  A  Summary  of  Resultd 
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VIII.   PROGRAMJIE 


a.   THE   CONFERENCE    OF  1S99 


For  some  time  after  the  publication  of  Count  Mouravieff's 
ipt  of  August  24j  1898,  suggesting  a  conference,  it  was 

mght  that  the  Russian  government  would  have  no  defi- 
ite  proposals  to  bring  before  the  conference,  but  \^^ould 

iply  introduce  the  subject  of  the  Hmitalion  of  armaments^ 
aping  that  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  some  practical 
EJlution  of  the  problem  might  arise.  But  as  this  plan  was 
indefimte  to  be  fruitful  of  practical  rcsuhs,  a  second 
lussian  rescript  was  issued  January  11,  1899  [Russian 

^le,  December  30,  1898],  containing  the  following  sug- 

stions  as  to  a  definite  programme ; 

"The  subjects  to  be  submitted  for  international  discussion  at  J 
►nference  may  be  summanzed,  in  general  terms,  as  foEq^ 
"  I.   An  understanding  stipulating  the  non-inc 
riod,  of  the  present  effective  military  ag 
the  military  budgets  pertaining  toj 
gation  of  the  means  by  which^ 

budgets  may  be  secured^ 

les,  of 

U^^^WHJW  explosives 

in  use,  either  for  mua- 


P?*'^^' 


^.    A  prohibition 
any  new  kinds 
any  powdalf^" 


military  campaigns,  of  the  for* 
trxistihgj  and  a  prohibition  of  the  hurling 
^1  any  kind  from  balloons  or  by  analogous 
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/      "4.  A  prohibition  of  the  use,  in  naval  warfare,  of  stibmame 
pedo  boats  or  plungersj  or  of  other  similar  engines  of  destrudioi 
and  an  agreement  not  to  construct  in  the  future  war  vessels  with 

**5.   The  application  to  naval  warfare  of  the  stipulations  of  tl) 
Geneva  Convention  of  1864^  on  the  basis  of  the  additional  articles 
1868. 

*'6.  The  neutralization  of  ships  or  boats  employed  in  saving 
overboard  during  or  after  naval  battles. 

»      ^'7.  A  revision  of  the  Declaration  concerning  the  laws  and 

Itoms  of  war,  elaborated  in  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels 

\    Wmaining  unratified  to  the  present  day. 

\    \     *'8.   The  acceptance,  in  principle,  of  the  employment  of  gock 

\   qffices,  of  mediation  and  of  facultative  arbitration,  in  cases  adaptatd 

\  to  them,  with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  between 

Uions;  an  understanding  as  to  the  method  of  their  application,  and 

Estkbiishment  of  a  uniform  practice  in  their  employment/' 

\  Iffo  amendments  or  reservations  were  made  by  the  othe 

goverCmefiTs  inatc^£litig_tIm^^lJ^l^  an* 

it  became  tfie^Easisof  the  conference^sTSsciissions^d, 

we  have  se^i^of  the  division  of  work  betwt^^eU  lliefast  thicfl 

commissionss^  The  order  of  topics  in  the  Russian  pro- 

gramfne  was  followed  in  assigning  them  to  the  three  com- 

tni^isions  jiTTTi:inients  coming  brst  and  arbitration  last;  but 

Jin  i  in  his  opening  address,  inverted  this  order^ 

p]tu  iriL:  iirJyiLiAlion  first  and  dwelhng  chiefly  upon  it,  while 

,;■-.,„,,.,,      :j3f,r.  fj^  ii^  fiis-mention  of  topics  and  received 

?i   frfirn  iihri,     U  m^^'  be  remarked  that  die 

/  conftTfSf  !i^ized.{bl5il(u.^aiiunof  the  old  adage 

r    that  "tin:  iiv^^ir,'.it  bt  last,  '"'     ■      '  -*^  ^\ill  be  first'^^ 

\    for  it  devoted  it.si  if  J.]t*lii  i^  '>itr*ntion  au^ 

achieved  its  most  noteworf  hy  truimpr  with 

it,     \^Tien  the  second  conference  x^ir 

tion  was  made  the  first  topic  on  ili 

was  assigned  to  the  I  Commission. 
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After  the  enumeration  of  topics  suggested  for  discussion, 
the  Russian  rescript  of  January  11,  1899,  continued:  "It 
is  quite  understood  that  all  questions  concerning  the  po- 
litical relations  of  states,  and  the  order  of  affairs  estab- 
lished by  treaties,  as  in  general  all  questions  which  do  not 
fall  directly  within  the  programme  adopted  by  the  cabinets, 
should  be  excluded  absolutely  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
conference."  In  Baron  de  Staal's  opening  address  to 
the  conference,  he  too  emphasized  this  exclusiveness  of 
the  programme  by  saying,  after' its  eight  topics  had  been 
assigned  to  the  first  three  commissions:  "It  is  understood 
that,  outside  of  the  topics  mentioned  above,  the  conference 
does  not  consider  itself  competent  to  consider  any  other 
question.  In  case  of  doubt  the  conference  shall  have  to 
decide  whether  any  proposition,  originating  in  the  com- 
missions, is  or  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  topics  outlined/' 

This  ruling  of  the  president  was  adhered  to,  and  in  the 
few  instances  where  new  propositions  were  introduced  in 
commissions  or  subcommissions,  the  conference  declined 
their  discussion  on  the  ground  of  "no  jurisdiction." 

h.  THE  CONFERENCE   OF  1907 

When  the  Russian  government  issued  its  call  for  the  sec- 
ond conference,  April  6,  1906  (Russian  style,  March  24, 
1906),  it  published  a  programme  of  topics  for  discussion, 
and  as  introduction  to  it  said :  iJiJn  taking  the  initiative 
in  convoking  a  second  Conference  of  the  Peace,  the  Impe- 
rial Government  has  had  in  view  the  necessity  of  giving  a 
new  development  to  the  humanitarian  principles  which 
serfned  as  the  basis  of  work  for  the  great  international  assem- 
bly of  i899.Jf  After  stating  the  reasons  for  this  necessity 
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in  regard  to  arbitration  and  warfare  upon  land  and  sea, 
the  Russian  circular  continues : 

"Believing,  then,  that  there  is  reason  at  present  for  proceedmg 
with  the  examination  of  only  those  questions  which  are  espedalfy 
prominent,  inasmuch  as  they  have  arisen  from  the  experience  Of  le? 
cent  years,  and  without  raising  those  which  concern  the  restrictioii 
of  military  or  naval  forces,  the  Imperial  Government  proposes  as  the 
programme  of  the  projected  meeting  the  following  principal  points: 

"i.  Improvements  in  those  provisions  of  the  convention  relative 
to  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  which  have  to  do  with  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

"2.  Additions  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  relative  to  the 
laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land:  among  others,  those  con- 
cerning the  opening  of  hostilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  land, 
etc. ;  and,  one  of  the  declarations  of  1899  having  lapsed,  the  question 
of  its  renewal. 

"3.  The  elaboration  of  a  convention  relative  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  maritime  warfare,  concerning: 

"  special  operations  of  maritime  warfare,  such  as  the  bombardment 
by  a  naval  force  of  cities,  towns  and  villages,  the  placing  of  torpedoes, 
etc.; 

"  the  transformation  of  merchant  vessels  into  war  ships; 

"the  treatment  of  the  private  property  of  belligerents  on  theisea; 

"  the  interval  of  grace  accorded  to  merchant  vessels  for  leaving  neu- 
tral ports  or  the  ports  of  the  enemy  after  the  opening  of  hostilities; 

"  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  on  the  sea:  among  others,  ques- 
tions of  contraband,  the  treatment  of  belligerent  ships  in  neutral  ports, 
the  destruction  by  superior  force  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  captured 
as  prizes. 

^y**In  this  convention,  also,  should  be  introduced  provisions  relative 
to  warfare  on  land  which  might  be  equally  applicable:  to  warfare  on 
the  sea. 

* '  4.  Additions  to  the  convention  of  1899  ^^^  ^^^  adaptation  to  mari- 
time warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864." 

The  above  programme  was  subjected  to  the  following 
condition:     "As  was  the   case  with  the   Conference  of 
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1899,  it  will  remain  quite  understood  that  the  delibera- 

tinng^f  thp  propo5^>H   flsspmhly  f;hnii]H   aiEer-t -WMth^r  the 

politicaLjelations  between  states>-nor-4he-erderxrf  affairs 
established~l5y  treaties,  iior,~i»-.general,  the  questions 
^ch  do  not  fall  directly  within  the  programme  adopted 
by  thecaBineTs." 

This  condition,  however,  was  not  indorsed  by  all  of  the 
governments  when  they  accepted  the  Russian  invitation  to 
be  represented  at  the  conference,  and  they  accordingly 
made  certain  reserves.  The  United  States  reserved  the 
liberty  of  submitting  two  supplementary  questions,  namely 
that  of  the  reduction  or  limitation  of  armaments,  and  that 
of  an  agreement  to  observe  certain  limitations  in  the  use 
of  force  for  the  collection  of  ordinary  public  debts  arisina 
from  contracts.  7 

Spain  expressed  its  desire  to  discuss  the  limitation  cl 
armaments,  and  reserved  the  right  of  introducing  this 
question.  | 

Great  Britain  announced  that  it  attached  great  impor- 
tance to  having  the  question  of  expenditures  for  armaments 
discussed,  and  reserved  the  right  of  introducing  it ;  it  alfeo 
reserved  the  right  of  abstaining  from  the  discussion  pf 
any  question  mentioned  in  the  Russian  programme  which 
should  appear  to  it  to  lead  to  no  useful  result.  I 

Japan  believed  that  certain  questions  not  specifically 
enumerated  in  the  programme  might  be  profitably  included 
among  those  to  be  examined,  and  reserved  the  right  of  ib- 
staining  or  withdrawing  from  any  discussion  taking  or 
promising  to  take  a  direction  not  conducive,  in  its  judg- 
ment, to  a  useful  result.  \ 

Bolivia,  Denmark,  Greece,  and  the  Netherlands  also 
reser\'ed  the  right  of  proposing  for  consideration  other 
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subjects  analogous  to  those  specifically  mentioned  in  the 
Russian  programme. 

Germany  and  Austria  reserved  the  right  of  abstaining 
from  the  discussion  of  any  question  not  appearing  to  tend 
towards  a  practical  result. 

Even  Russia,  after  being  informed  of  these  various  reser- 
vations, declared  that  it  would  maintain  its  progranmie  of 
April,  1906,  as  the  basis  of  the  deliberations  of  the  confcf- 
ence,  but  that  it  would  reserve  in  its  turn  the  right  of  ab- 
staining from  the  discussion  of  any  question  not  appearing 
to  tend  towards  a  practical  result. 

At  least  eleven  of  the  countries  invited  having  made  reser- 
vations as  to  the  programme,  and  some  of  them  in  a  very 
positive,  not  to  say  belligerent,  manner,  it  looked  for  a  time 
as  though  the  second  Peace  Conference  would  have  a  very 
stormy  career,  or  would  probably  not  enter  upon  any  career 
at  all.  But  through  the  persuasive  influence  of  diplo- 
macy, and  especially,  it  is  believed,  as  a  result  of  a  visit 
made  by  Professor  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  to  several  of  the 
great  powers  which  had  made  reservations,  it  was  decided 
that  they  would  send  representatives  to  the  conference,  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  Chancellor  von  Biilow,  of  Germany, 
they  would  be  "content  to  leave  to  those  powers  which  are 
convinced  that  such  discussions  will  yield  a  genuinely 
successful  result,  the  burden  of  carrying  them  on.*' 

This  decision  was  carried  out,  and  all  the  powers  were 
represented  at  the  conference;  but  at  its  second  session 
(its  first  real  business  session),  the  United  States  delega- 
tion reserved  the  right  of  presenting  "  the  question  of  the  col- 
lection of  pubUc  debts  by  force,  or  any  other  question  not 
mentioned  in  the  programme" ;  and  the  British  delegation 
also  reserved  "the  right  of  formulating  new  propositions 
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later."  Preadent  Nelidow  admitted  the  right  claimed 
by  the  two  delegations,  but  rutd  that  every  new  proposi- 
tion, not  included  within  the  subjects  enumerated  in  the 
programme,  should  first  be  communicated  in  writing  to  the 
president  of  the  conference  and  immediately  printed  and 
distributed  among  the  members.  This  ruling  was  accepted, 
and  thus  the  first  great  obstacle  of  the  second  conference 
was  avoided. 


^ 

^ 


IX.   ARMAMENTS 


a.   THE   CONFERENCE   OF    1S99 

For  ceoturies  it  has  been  the  behef  of  the  civilized  world 
that  "ifj^Qu  wish  for  peacgj  you  must  prepare  for  war^ 
(si  vh  facem^  para  hdlumr^nf^  tor  rf^ntiirfpfi  it  arfpH  lipim 
that  belief.  But  it  remained  for  Prince  Bismarck,  the 
"Iron  Chancellor"  of  Germany,  to  develop  this  rather 
vague  and  often  insincere  behef  into  a  genuine  "barracks 


pjjjlnnfiphy/^  wliich  was  apphed  by  him  most  vigorously 
in  his  own  country  and  was  adopted  with  as  much  thor- 
oughness as  possible  by  the  governments  of  other  Euro- 
pean states.  Possessed  nnt^jnjpurh  by  n.  grnninc  Invr^t^ 
peace  as_b^_aj;rnilf n'^^*"^^  ^^  ^^^  '^^Tli'^equences  of  war^  Bi^ 
marck  convertedPrussia  and  Germany  into  a  modeffl 
Spar!a~as~near!y  as_jli£-^^;i^atm5tancc3  of  the  r>31n€tepiitt 
Century  would  permit;  and^he  other  statesmen  of  Europe, 
following  hir  pw.nmplp^  ijiade  ofEnTDpe-ari  flfrnpHj-'amp^ 

The  creation  and  increase  of  armaments  w^nt  on  at 
-such  a  pace  that  "armed  peace"  became  more  bitrdensomc 
than  actual  war  had  been  a  generation  before ;  and,  like 
the  mediaeval  knights  who,  settling  disputes  by  appeals 
to  the  ordeal  of  battle,  had  so  increased  their  armor  that 
its  weight  kept  them  prone  upon  their  backs  if  they  chanced 
to  fall,  so  the  civilixed  states  of  Europe  came  to  see  thai 
their  appeaj^tojhg^godjifjjiittlcs  for  the  aottlement  of  disr 
putes  inVolve^such  ^ormous  cxpenditurej^in  time 
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ice  that  they  were  badly  crippled  when  warfare  actually 
began.      -^ 

k These  considerations  burned  themselves  in  upon  the 
nds  of  the  peoples,  Ufjon  whost^  backs  the  military  bur- 
n  necessarily  rested-,  aed  ^'hen  Biamgrck_je![  from  power 
■^in  1890  iK^hfp^'^  ^^^t  his  system  of"' blood  and  iron'' 
would-  gniL_  Less  than  a  inonth^^aHcx^ttJsmarek^^d^ath 
(July  jrij^-rfe^^j  the  Tziir  ij^^tip^  his  roHcrjpt  for  the  first 
PpAr^  C r^p ff-rentf-^  jind  the  peoples  at  once  made  (heir  wish 
the  father  of  their  thought  and  said  that  now  disarmament 
would  surely  come. 

FStlt   i^Was   not   disarniamept    tli.Tf_^ln'    C/nr'^   ^ft^rHj^. 

proQpsed.  It  did  allude  to  '*a  possible  reduction  of  the 
excessive  armaments  which  weigK  ut^^"  fill  p?>»^rtw*"  as 
to  "ideal  towards  which  the  endeavors  of  all  governments 
should  be  directed,^  It  denounced  the  system  of  in- 
creasing armaments  as  **a  blow  at  the  public  prosperity 
in  its  very  source^"  as  '*  paralyzing  or  checldng  the  devel- 
opment of  national  culture,  economic  progress,  and  the 
production  of  wealth,"  as  a  prime  cause  of  economic  crises, 
and  as  an  ^* inevitable  cause  of  the  very  cataclysm  it  is  de- 
signed to  avert,"  And  it  contained  these  emphatic  words : 
I**  To  put  an  end  to  these  incessant  armaments  and  to  seek 
jlhe  means  of  warding  o£F  the  calamities  which  threaten 
he  whole  world  — such  is  the  supreme  duty  whidk-iS" 
ptiiposed  to-day  upon  all  states."  rButil  was  thejiicre(^s^ 
armaments  that  the  Russian  statesmen  had  in  mmd^ 

'conference  to  consider^  When  Count  Mouravieff  read 
I  the  rescript  to  the  foreign  diplomatists  he  requested  the 
lEritish  Ambassador,  Sir  Charles  Scott,  to  observe  *  that 
I  this  eloquent  appeal,  which  he  had  drawn  up  at  the  die- 
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laiion  of  the  Emperor,  did  not  invite  a  general  disarma- 
ment, as  such  a  profxjsal  would  not  have  been  likely  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  a  practical  one  at  present,  nor  did 
His  Imperial  Majesty  look  for  an  immediate  realization 
of  the  aims  he  had  so  much  at  hearty  but  desired  to  initiate 
an  effort  J  the  effects  of  which  could  only  be  gradual.' 

Count  Mouravieff^s.^secQQ£L_circular,  January  ii,  1899, 

suggested  a  "programme  of  topics  for  the  conference,  and 

.entioned  first  on  the  list  the  subject  of  armaments,,  in 

following  words:    **An  understanding  stipulating  the 

increase,  for  a  detmite  period,  of  the  present  effectiv 

■'iKV^I    ^^^^^''y  ^^^  naval  forcesj  and  also  of  the  military  budgetj 

I    \  |iertaining  to  them ;  and  a  preliminary  investigation  of 

means  by  which  even  a  reduction  of  these  forces 

budgets  may  be  secured  in  the  future." 

This  first  article  of  the  Russian  programme  was  assigned 
to  the 


the  time  of  its  creation,  and  its 
importance^was  thus  emphasized  by  the  commisaon's 
president,  M,  Beernaprf,  nf  T^plp^fnmi— 

"Among  the  tasks  of  high  importance  which  lie  before  the  a>ii- 
ference^  our  I  Commission  has,  perhaps,  the  most  sacred.  We  have 
especially  to  study,  to  discuss,  to  realize,  the  master  ideal  whidi  has 
created  this  grea.t  international  assembiyj  the  Ideal,  namely,  of  assur- 
ing to  the  peoples  a  durable  peace,  and  of  placing  a  barrier  to  the 
grcssive  and  ruinous  development  of  military  armaments.  Si 
the  principal  object  of  the  message,  henceforth  famous,  of  the 
of  August,  1898.  *  >  .  And  with  Emperor  Nicholas  II  hii 
these  are  no  new  aspirations.  Some  years  ago  he  made  a  present  of 
a  bell  to  I  know  not  what  town  of  France  —  to  Chatccludun,  I  thintf 
—  and  on  the  bronze  he  had  engraved  the  words :  'May  it  never  nflg 
other  than  the  hour  of  concord  and  of  peace/  May  this  beautifui 
device,  gentlemen,  inspire  our  labors/^ 

The   subject   was  thus  opened   at   the   commissiofl|iJ 
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5cx>iid  reunion,  May  26;  but,  in  commenting  on  the  order 
[  work,  M.  Beernaert  said: 

"At  first  sights  it  would  seem  quite  natural  to  begin  at  the  begin - 
bg,  and  discuss  fir^t  that  problem^  fundamental  and  of  high  im- 
brtaticCj  which  is  first  submitted  to  our  investigation.  But  1  believe 
;  right  to  recommend  a  contrary  procedure,  and  ft  is  the  inaugural 
ddiess  of  our  honorable  president  [of  the  conference]  that  has  sug- 
lESted  to  me  the  idea*  Limitation  of  armaments,  which  forms  the 
roatispieoe  of  the  circular  of  the  Russian  government,  appeared  in 
lis  address  as  a  conclusion  and  as  a  kind  of  crown  —  a  triumphal 
irown  —  of  our  mutual  efforts.  Yesterday,  too,  an  analogous  pro- 
fedure  was  followed  by  the  II  Commission ;  in  its  examination  of  the 
iroject  discussed  at  the  Conference  of  Brussels  the  fast  chapters  were 
aken  up  first,  so  as  to  reserve  until  the  last  those  questions  on  which 
^  agreement  appeared  more  difficult  of  formation.  It  is  by  harmony 
hat  we  should  desire  to  arrive  at  harmony." 

The  commission  shared  its  president's  opinion,  and  the 
subject  was  not  taken  up  for  discussion  until  June  23  j 
a  month  after  the  opening  of  the  conference,  ajid  a  month 
before  its  adjournment,  M,  Beernaert  again  empha- 
sized the  importance  and  difficulties  of  the  question,  and 
requestedgBsggn^deStaal  to  present  ihe  Rn9r^^nn  prnpfrsal'^i 
De  Staal  then  spoEeoflhe  great  need_QfJi^aHeviating  the 
burdens  of^pgacefnotby  disannaDH^QV^^^  ^7  ^  lin^iitation, 
a  haltj  in  the-astjcnfflogconrse  of  armaments  and  ejtpendi- 
feircs,"  and  said  that  Rtissia*s  technical  delegates  would 
pre^Hr  the  Russian  proposals*  Before  this  was  done, 
lowever,  General  den  Beer  Poortugael,  of  the  Netherlands, 
IDajde  a  short  but  powerful  appeal  for  the  plans  about  to 
>e  presented,  basing  it  upon  the  evils  and  dangers  of 
increasing  armaments,  which  he  likened  to  the  wicked 
fairy's  fatal  gift  found  at  the  bottom  of  Pandora's  boXj 
ind  threatening  the  ruin  of  Europe.     ^*  To  our  govern- 
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ments/'  lie  exclaimed,  "bound  together  by  the  cord  of 
our  mihtary  organizationSj  like  Alpine  touristsTtJ^ 
has  said :  '  ^tJL  us  make  a  umtt;<f  efiFort^  lot  uc  halt  on  this 
Hj^f  I  if  llir  ii)"!'!'  iiij   if  nnf^  w<^  .^li^ll  perish  T     Let  us  hal!, 
gentlemen;    let  us  make  this  supreme  effort^  let  us  hole 
fast!" 

Colon^^^ilinsky/then  introduced  the  Russian  propo- 
sitions^ regard  Lcf  land  forces  by  a  speech  emphasising 
theyevils  of  armaments  and  the  need  of  restricting  thent 

Gentlemen/^  said  he,  "will  the  peoples  represented  in  this  am- 
nce  be  entirely  satisfied  if^  in  going  hence,  we  take  them  arbitm- 
and  the  laws  of  warfare,  hhi  nothing  for  times  of  peaoe^  —  of 
h  arm^  peace  which  is  so  heavy  a  burden  on  the  nations,  which 
rushes  them  to  that  point  where  k  tdii  ha  bf^metlfnei^  bald  that  u^ 
war  woulcLprrhnipa  he  better  than  this  slatt;  uf  h^vmi  War^  IHs  inces- 
sant  cgBftpetTtfrni  TifT)  which  all  the  world  pushes  forward  lAjyrpf  aqd 
ilargci^jxaSs^^^T^ger  now  in  time  of  peace  than  they  used  to  be  in 
times  of  greatest  warfare  ?  The  various  countries  have  ei>gaged  in 
TOr  only  once  in  every  twenty  or  thirty  years  j  but  this  armed  peace 
lasti.for  decades,  it  precedes  war  and  follows  it," 

The  propositions  submitted  by  Colonel  Gilinsky  were 
as  follows : 

fTDAu  intematioTial  agreemeBt  for  a  term  of  five  years, 
stipulating  the  non- increase  of  the  present  number  of 
troops  maintained  in  time  of  peace  in  each  mother  countr}- 
C^  The  determination,  in  case  of  this  agreement,  of  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  maintained  in  time  of  peace  by  all 
the  powers,  not  including  colonial  troops. 

{2?\  The  maintenancej  for  the  same  term  of  five  years, 
of  fne  size  of  the  mihtary  budget  in  force  at  the  present 
time. 

At  the  same  reunion  of  the  commissipg;  Captain  Sch^g^ 
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\f  the  Russian  navy,  presented  the  following  propositions 
n  jegard  to  na\'al  forces : 

2^  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  determining, 
for  a  period  of  three  years,  the  size  of  the  naval  budget. 

(^2.  An  agreement  not  to  increase  the  total  sum  during 
tl^_tiieimial  period, 

C  3.  The  obligation  to  publish  in  advance  during  the 
saidperiod : 

tSr">The  total  tonnage  of  war  ships  which  it  is  proposed 
to^construct,  without  defining  the  types  of  the  ships  them- 
selve]^; 

0^  The  number  of  officers  and  men  in  the  na^y ; 

fc.  The  expenses  of  coast  fortifications,  including  forts, 
docks,  arsenalsj  etc. 

At  the  next  reunion  of  the  commission,  June  26,  Colonel 
Gilinsky  made  some  explanatory  comments  upon  his 
three  propositions,  and  stated  that  ''since  colonics  often 
find  themselves  in  danger  or  even  in  a  slate  of  war,  it 
would  not  appear  possible  to  prohibit  the  increase  of 
colonial  troops,^'  He  also  made  the  following  argument 
as  to  Russia's  distant  possessions : 

"Russia  has  no  colonies  properly  so-called^  that  is,  possessions 
absolutely  separated  by  the  sea.  But  \ve  have  territories  which,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  defense,  are  in  the  same  circumstances  as 
are  colonies;  for  they  are  separated  from  the  mother  country,  if  not 
by  the  sea,  at  least  by  enormous  distances,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
communication," 

He  cited  Central  Asia  and  the  military  district  of  Amur 
as  examples  of  such  territories^  and  proposed  that  they 
be  treated  as  colonics,  and  the  increase  of  their  troops 
left  unrestricted. 

The  Russian  proposals  then  being  taken  up  for  dis- 
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cussioHj  ColongpyoD  Schwa^hofl^/^of  Germany ^  first  re- 
pijpri  tr.  Ce^T^f^  Pnoriugacrs  speech^  quoted  above7^59 
rledarfd  that  "  as  fir  ^k  QprTriapy  i.-^i  ronrpaigiJ--T  can 
reassure  her  friends  completely  and  dissigatcall  beneyo- 
'^nt  anxiety  regarding  her.  The  German  people  are  not 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  expenditures  and.  taxes; 
:hey  are  not  han^ng  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice;  they 
ire  not  hastening  towards  exhaustion  and  ruin»  Quite 
the  contrary:  pubUc  and  private  wealth  is  increasing; 
the  general  welfare  and  standard  of  life  are  rising  from 
year  to  year.  As  for  compulsory  miKtary  servicCj  which 
is  intimately  associated  with  these  questions^  the  German 
ioes  not  regard  it  as  a  heavy  burden,  but  as  a  sacred 
ind  patriotic  duty^  to  the  performance  of  which  he  owes 
s  existence  J  his  prosperity,  his  future-"  He  then  took 
p  Colonel  Gilinsky^s  propositions  and  arguments,  declar- 
g  them  to  be  not  quite  consistent  with  each  other. 

"On  the  one  hand,"  he  said,  **it  is  feared  that  excessive  armaments 
may  cause  war;  on  the  other,  that  the  exhaustion  of  economic  fonss 
will  make  war  impossible.  As  for  me,  I  have  too  much  confidence 
in  tlie  wisdom  of  sovereigns  and  nations  to  share  such  fears. 

"On  the  one  hand,  it  is  pretended  that  only  those  measures  ait 
necessary  which  have  long  been  practiced  in  some  countries  and  whidi, 
therefore,  present  no  technical  dilhculties;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  that  this  is  precisely  the  most  difFicuIt  problem  to  solve,  aod  that 
for  it  a  supreme  effort  is  necessary,  I  am  entirely  of  the  latter  opin- 
ion. We  shall  encounter,  in  fact,  Insurmountable  obstacles,  —  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  called  technical  in  a  little  larger  use  of  the  tenn. 

"I  believe  that  the  question  of  troops  cannot  he  considered  entirely 
alone,  separated  from  a  crowd  of  other  questions  to  which  it  is  almost 
subordinate.  Such  are,  for  exam  pie ,  the  extent  of  public  instruction, 
th?  length  of  active  service,  the  number  of  established  regime nts,  the 
troops  in  the  anny  units,  the  number  and  duration  of  enrollments 
under  the  flag  (that  is  to  say,  the  military  obligations  of  retired  sd- 
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<fiers\  the  location  of  the  army  corps,  the  railway  system,  the  number 
and  situation  of  fortified  places.  In  a  modem  army,  all  such  things 
are  connected  with  each  other  and  form,  together,  the  national  de- 
fense which  each  people  has  organized  according  to  its  character,  its 
history,  and  its  traditions,  taking  into  account  its  economic  resources, 
its  geographical  situation,  and  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  it. 
I  believe  that  it  would  be  very  difl5cult  to  replace  this  eminently  na- 
tional task  by  an  international  agreement.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  determine  the  extent  and  the  force  of  a  single  part  of  this  compli- 
cated machinery. 

''Again,  mention  has  been  made  only  of  troops  maintained  in 
mother  countries,  and  Colonel  Gilinsky  has  given  us  the  reason  for 
this;  but  there  are  territories  which  are  not  part  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  are  so  close  to  it  that  troops  stationed  in  them  will  certainly 
participate  in  a  continental  war.  And  the  countries  beyond  the 
seas?  How  can  they  permit  a  limitation  of  their  troops  if  colonial 
armies,  which  alone  menace  them,  are  left  outside  of  the  agreement? 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  restricted  myself  to  indicating,  from  a  general 
point  of  view,  some  of  the  reasons  which,  to  my  mind,  are  opposed 
to  the  realization  of  the  desire,  which  is  surely  imanimous,  of  reaching 
an  agreement  op,^tiir^iibject  before  us." 

ColoneKGilin^k^^plied  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  bim^^Q-^C^SweT  the  arguments  of  a  domestic  nature 
advanced  by  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff;  but  that  if  an 
agreement  could  be  arrived  at,  he  believed  it  would 
be  possible  for  states  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  enforcing  it.  As  to  the  wealth  of  nations, 
he  had  not  said  that  all  countries  are  being  impoverished, 
for  there  are  some  which  are  progressing  in  spite  of  mili- 
tary expenditures;  but  these  expenditures  are  certainly 
not  an  aid  to  public  prosperity.  Increasing  armaments  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  augment  the  riches  of  states,  although 
some  individuals  may  profit  by  them.  He  willingly 
admitted  that  railroads  have  a  great  influence  on  the 
defense  of  a  country ;  an  army  should  be  much  larger  if  it 
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be  unconnected  with  the  interior  by  numerous  railwa}^ 
It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  a  country  rich  in  rail- 
roads  may  reduce  its  army,  or  at  least  not  increase  k, 
As  for  countries  beyond  the  seas,  he  admitted  exception^ 
notably  among  those  whose  army  is  small  or  in  process 
of  formation;  what  is  necessary  here  is  not  to  adopi 
a  general  rule  covering  everything^  but  to  find  a  formula 
satisfactory,  if  not  to  every  one,  at  least  to  a  largq 
number. 

Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff  repUcd  that  he  feared  lest  he 
had  been  mi'giiri^Wgtnpf]  ^  h^  >>qH  ru^t  Hnnig/^  fin  Pit  ariDfW 
use  iTiij^ht  V^f^iinjj  pprhnps  m^jv^  h^im;ini"tnrinn,  ff^  the 
mone3^^sp£nt-on  armamejals^  He  merely  wanted  to  reply 
to  language  which  perhaps,  and  certainly  in  his  opinion, 
was  a  trifle  exaggerated.  The  number  of  troops  alone 
does  not  afford  a  proper  basis  of  comparison  for  th<| 
strength  of  armies,  but  there  are  a  number  of  other  things 
to  take  into  consideration.  While  maintaining  the  num- 
ber  n£^itfi  fmrip'^i^  any  p'->TTmr  tiTi,^,jrvM|    i  ,m  (t^^|-fx^^-rtg 

militag^-strcngth.  The  equilibrium  whiduis^mjpposed 
to  exist  at  present  wouM  ther^  hp  rleRtro^i^d^-^^ia^m;- 
toratioEjjLis-neGessary  tiat-4^e^-othe]L^owers,  which 
perhaps  wouldnot  W-able  to  employ  the  same  measures, 
should  be  free  to  choose  among  all  the  measures  acces- 
sible  tojiiem. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  debate  between  the  Russian 
and  German  colonels,  two^Hegates  Jcom  the  Nether- 
lands replied  to  som^-QJ  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff's^ref^ 
ments^^Jkl.  icau_Kgj:Ee^eg}i  emphasized  tJie  importance  o 
the  question  of  increasing  armaments  and  the  desirability 
of  a  discussion  of  it  by  the  conference,  notwithstanding 
its  technical  difficulties. 
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"Of  course,"  he  continued,  "it  may  be  that  in  some  countries 
nilitary  expenditures  press  less  heavily  than  elsewhere;  but  it  must 
oe  recognized  that  the  sxuns  devoted  to  armaments  might,  even  in 
those  countries,  be  employed  more  usefully  for  a  different  purpose. 
There  are  other  countries  where  people  do  not  take  the  point  of  view 
of  Colonel  von  SchwarzhoflF,  and  where  military  expenditures  are 
evidently  a  burden  on  national  prosperity.  The  question  should 
not  be  considered  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coimtry  whose 
jwosperity,  apparently,  has  not  yet  suffered  because  of  armaments; 
but  even  in  these  coimtries,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  such  ex- 
penditures are  really  necessary  for  the  national  defense,  or  if  they  are 
not  rather  the  result  of  international  competition  in  this  direction 
Now,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Russian  propositions  is  predsely 
that  the  burden  of  armaments  may  be  reduced  if  an  agreement  can 
be  secured  for  reducing  this  international  competition.  But  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  question  from  still  another  point  of  view. 
There  is,  for  the  several  countries,  not  only  an  external  danger  to  be 
foreseen,  but  they  have  also  to  take  account  of  opinion  at  home  which, 
in  time,  may  also  become  a  peril.  Enormous  military  expenditures 
which  burden  nations  may  furnish  dangerous  weapons  Agliuist  tke- 
estabUgh^TsociSl  uidei. — And  If,  because  of  technical  dimculties,  we 
too  readi^^^decl^re^  ourselves  incapable  of  endeavoring  to  reach  a 
solution  of  this  important  question,  we  might  play  the  game  of  those 
who  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  agitate  against  the  existing  order 
of  things." 


af^np^gpT  Prv^iigoJ^Apli'^  briefly  to  Colonel  von 
SchwarzhojQF,  and,  while  congratulating  him  on  Germany's 
allegea  favorable  condition  in  regard  to  military  expendi- 
tures, said  that  it  was  not  the  present  but  the  future  that 
he  had  in  mind  when  he  made  his  first  address :  "  I  used 
the  words,  'in  continuing  in  this  path,'  and  I  believe  now 
and  always  that  this  path  is  dangerous  even  for  the  wealth- 
iest states." 

Another  feature  of  this  animated  debate  was  the  dec- 
laratiocCof  Dr^-^tandoff^f  Bulgaria,  that  "armed  peace 
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is  ruinous  fq^jmall  states,  whose  needs  are  pumenms. 
and  who  have  everything  to  gain  by  investing  their  raeam 
in  the  development  of  industry^nil^g^riciilturej  aiS  in 


gracefully    acknowledged    the    force    of    Dr.    Standoffs 
remarks  by  moving  that  the  small  states  should  be  rep- 


resenteH^la^J^ell^  ES   fhp   Tar^p    nn^s^    nn    IJTP    rnmmfrtmff 

which  should  investigate  and  report  upon  the  subject 
The  cominission  then  decided  that  each  of  its  suboom- 
missions  should  appoint  technical  committees^  one  miS* 
tary  and  oncj^nvidy  tQu,consid^r 4be-questian. 

The  nudarv  committ^  was  composed  of  Colonels 
Gilinsky  ^jjtrl  S^^ti^^ar^finff,  and_^ilitary  representativfi^ 
from  Ayc  Qtlier  large  powers  and  two  small  powers? 
This  committee  met  twice,  and  alter  a  iliuiouyji  eidiangB 
of  views  ■ —  of  which  no  minutes  were  kept  —  made  the 
following  report  to  the  commission  at  its  next  session, 
June  30: 

"The  members  of  the  committee  chained  with  the  examination  ol 
the  propositions  of  Colonel  Gilinsky,  relating  to  the  fii^t  topic  al 
Count  Mounivieff's  circular,  have  met:  twice.  yWit^^theescej^ofl 
of  Colonel  Oninsky,  they  have  decided  unanimously  r^C^rst^jhat  it 
would  be  ven*^  difficult  to  fix ,  even  for  a  term  of  five  yeai^,  the  number 
of  troops^without  regulating  at  the  same  time  other  elements  of^ 
n at inna^l  di^leriip  ;^^rj^nHj  that  itivould  be  no  Icss  difficult  tO 


by  an  ipt*^naafii:^nnl  njrmfimfint  thp  plprnf^nts  of  this  defcjTSRj^ 

in  each  country  upon  very  differenl:  prinriplpg Hpnrp^  ih^  ^^ftmtriitta 

regnetsJls  maKiljfy  tp  accept  the  .proposition  made  In  the  name  of 

1  The  members  of  this  committee  were  as  follows:  Colonel  von  Schw^ 
hoff,  of  Germany ;  Captain  Crqaier,  of  the  United  States ;  General  Moimi 
of  France-  Colonel  Gilinsky,  of  Russia;  GencraJ  Sir  John  Ardagh,  of  Git 
Britain;  Lrjcutenant  Colonel  voti  Khuepach,  of  Austria ;  General  Ziiccaiit 
Italy;  Captain  Brandatrom,  of  Sweden;  and  Colonel  Coandaj  of  RouManifr 
As  to  Captain  Crozier's  membershipj  see  page  67. 
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he^feisaMTOvemment.  The  majority  of  its  members  believe  that 
L  more  thorough  study  o^the  question  by  the  governments  themselves 
vould  be  desirable." 

After  this  report  was  read,  no  one  responded  to  the 
president's  invitation  to  discuss  it,  and  he  therefore  said 
that  he  considered  the  silence  of  the  assembly  as  a  complete 
approval  of  it,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  it  was 
not  necessary  to  take  a  vote  upon  it. 

Butt^fiLquestion  was  not  to  be  thus  dropped  in  silence. 
^J^JJT  JjldLuJ^  Sweden  and  Norwnyj  ntntH  that  the 
Russian  propositions  were  unacceptable  to  his  country 
only  because  of  their  form  and  not  because  of  their  object, 
and  concluded  an  eloquent  address  with  the  words : 

"We  have  therefore  not  been  able  to. vote  for  the  Russian  proposi- 
tion as  it  has  been  formulated,  and  I  state  this  fact  with  sincere  regret 
—  I  will  say  more  —  with  genuine  sorrow.  For,  gentlemen,  we  are 
about  to  terminate  our  labors,  recognizing  that  we  have  been  confronted 
with  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  century,  and  that  we 
have  accomplished  very  little  towards  its  solution.  Let  us  not  in- 
dulge in  illusions.  When  the  results  of  our  deliberations  shall  be- 
come known,  there  will  arise,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done 
for  arbitration,  the  Red  Cross,  etc.,  a  great  cry:  *  It  is  not  enough!' 
And  this  cry,  *It  is  not  enough,'  most  of  us  must  conscientiously 
acknowledge  to  be  just.  Our  consciences,  it  is  true,  may  also  tell  us 
in  consolation  that  we  have  done  our  duty,  since  we  have  faithfully 
followed  our  instructions.  But  I  venture  to  say  that  this  duty  is  not 
fulfilled  and  that  there  yet  remains  something  else  for  us  to  accom- 
plish. 

"Permit  me  to  explain.  The  Czar's  proposal  [as  to  armaments] 
has  been  strewn  with  all  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  by  men  much  more 
eloquent  than  I.  It  will  suffice  for  me  to  say  that,  while  his  idea  is 
grand  and  beautiful,  and  while  it  responds  to  a  desire  felt  by  thou- 
ttmds  upon  thousands  of  men,  this  also  is  true :  it  can  not  die.  If  the 
C^zar  will  only  add  to  the  nobility  of  heart  and  generosity  of  spirit, 
of  which  he  has  given  proof,  the  virtue  of  perseverance,  the  triumph 
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of  his  labors  Is  assured.  He  has  received  from  Providence  not  only 
the  gift  of  power,  but  also  that  of  youth.  If  the  generation  to  which 
we  belong  is  not  destined  to  accomplish  the  task,  he  may  count  upotf 
that  which  is  coming  soon  to  take  our  places.  The  future  jjelongs  to 
him.  Butj  meanwhile,  all  of  us  who  desire  to  be,  each  in  his  little 
sphere  of  activity,  his  humble  and  faithful  colaborers,  have  the  duty 
of  searching  for,  and  explaining  to  our  governments  with  entire  frank- 
ness and  complete  veracity,  each  imperfection,  each  omission,  whidl 
may  occur  in  the  preparation  or  in  the  execution  of  this  work;  and  of 
seeking  with  tenacity  the  means  of  doing  better  and  doing  more, 
whether  these  means  be  found  in  new  conferences,  in  direct  nego- 
tiations, or  with  all  simplicity  in  the  setting  of  a  good  examj^ 
This  is  the  duty  which  is  left  for  us  to  fulfill." 

This  speech  was  warmly  applauded^  and  jindm.  thfi 
influence  of  its  profound  impression  jM^^Sourgeoig/^  of 
France^  made  a  forceful  address,  in  miich  he  said : 

"This  commission  certainly  does  not  wish  to  remain  indifferenl 
to  the  question  of  principle  presented  to  the  civilized  world  by  tho 
generous  in iti alive  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  It  seema 
to  me  necessary  that  an  additional  resolution  be  adopted  by  us  to 
express  more  precisely  the  sentiment  which  animated  the  preoedli^ 
speaker,  and  which  should  make  tis  all  desire  that  the  work  com* 
menced  should  not  be  abandoned.  This  question  of  principle  may 
stated  in  very  simple  words :  *  Is  it  desirable  to  restrict  the  military  ei- 
penses  which  burden  the  world  ? '  .  .  ,  We  shall  find,  I  hope,  a  gea 
eral  formula  which,  recognizing  the  difficulties  of  which  we  an?  sU 
aware,  shall  at  least  express  this  thought,  that  the  limitation  of  anna- 
men  Is  will  be  a  blessing  to  mankind,  and  which  shall  give  to  tbegof; 
emments  the  moral  support  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
noble  object.  .  ,  .  If  sad  necessity  obliges  us  to  renoiince  for 
present  a  direct  and  positive  agreement  on  this  prof)osition,  we 
endeavor  to  prove  to  public  opinion  that  we  have  at  least  sim 
examined  the  problem  presented  to  us.  We  shall  not  have  labOJ 
vain  if  J  in  a  formula  of  general  scope,  we  indicate  the  goal  io^ 
which  we  desire  unanimously,  I  hope,  to  see  all  civilized  peo| 
advance." 
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tie  request  of  the  president,   M>  Bourgeois  iten 

ed  in  writing  his  proposition,  which-was  as  feflows : 
s   commission    believes   that    a    ^'"^^!nti""    ^^  ^Kjj 
l(  expenses  which  now  burden  the  world  is  greatly  11 
psi'red  in  thejnterests  of  thp  progrt^jsj^  nf  fhe  materia]! \ 
oral  well-being  of  mankind/'      This  profx>sition|  f 
[opted  by  acclamation  jand  the  commission  then 
To^^Ee   consideration   of  the   question   of  naval 
ents. 

second  subcommission  of  the  I  Commission  clogided^^,^^ 
on  June  26,  to  discuss  the  question  ofoiaii^P^ 
ents-^^efore  referring  it  to  a  special  committee, 
a  Scheine  exptErnod  theTlUSsiaTr^pro|KJSitions/  and 
the  proposed  agreement  to  be  that  '^each  govern - 
ball  have  the  right  of  fijcing  its  budget  at  the  point 
seems  to  it  desirable,  but  once  this  budget  is  fixed 
immunicatedj  the  total  sum  cannot  be  increased 
srm  of  three  years,  dating  from  the  time  when  the 
ent  goes  into  force,"  The  representative  of  the 
lands  alone  expressed  approval  of  the  propositionj 
he  delegates  from  eight  countries,  large  and  small, 
ed  various  objections  to  it.  Among  these  objec- 
rere  the  facts  that  parliaments  shared  with  execu- 
le  control  of  budgets;  that  some  parliaments  were 
d  aimually,  or  within  very  short  periods;  that  it 
be  very  difficult  for  one  government  to  decide  upon 
E  of  budgets,  since  it  would  be  ignorant  of  the  si^je 
budget  which  other  governments  would  adopt  j 
lat  this  would  lead  to  the  hxing  of  a  very  large 
:,  and  might  lead  to  the  building  of  even  more  ships 
fould  have  been  built  if  the  international  agreement 

^  See  page  57. 
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had  not  been  made.  The  subcommission  rejec: 
a  vote  of  five  ta  five,  with  five  abstentions)  a  motion  i 
refer  the  problem  to  the  various  governments  for  a 
ough  study  which  should  enable  it  to  be  solved  at  a  late 
conference.  It  then  adopted  a  motion  of  Captain  Schfincl 
{by  a  vote  of  seven  ayes,  one  no^  and  seven  abstentions)  I 
that  the  delegates  be  asked  to  secure  instructions  from! 
their  governments,  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  Russian] 
propositions  might  be  decided  by  the  existing  conference. 

This  report  was  presented  to  the  commission  at  iti 
reunion  of  June  30,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  lime  befi 
the  end  of  the  conference  would  be  too  short  for  the  defe-| 
gates  to  procure  instructions  from  their  governments, 
^as  therefore  voted,  without  final  xippositiorij  altboi3|| 
Captain  Sch^ine  resisted  the  motion  for  a  time,  thaLtkl 
question  of  naval  armaments,  like  that  of  militarv 
TTif^Titq^nnl*^  Yft-  rpfj^rrpH  tn  fhp  governments  for  thorough  I 
atudy^  and^that  M-  Bourgeoises  motion  was  also  equ^J  I 
appUcablgJa  urmanicai^  uii  both  land  and  hea-: 

The  conference^  at  its  sixth  session,  on  the  21st  of  July  J 
^dopted  unammotrsty  and  without  dibcu^ion  thesis  lepuits 
/,pf  the  commissionj  and  thus  the^jpigstiog  of  annaments 
was  finajJi)L.di3posed  of. 

fTEe  igilure  of  the  conference  to  propose  e^^nv  answer  to  I 

what  was  rpgflfdfid  as  the  huminpf  question  of  armaments! 

^^  and  AS  thf^   prime   frauHf*  ^f  its  con^^'^fi^^i^n  wr^^  vf\A''M 

C\^yromment^  upon  as  fviHf^nrp  nf  tVii^  failure  of  the  copfa- 

^  ence  as  a  whole.     Rnt  its  tear! er<r  Hpnipfl  \]^\^  hv  pnmliD|j 

to  the  other  positive  work  of  the  conference,  and  esneciall! 

to  its  work  in  behalf  of  arbitration.     And  they  in^ist^ 

wiffigrea^jorce  that  until  arbitration,  or  some  other  peace- 

lul  measure,  Is  adopted  for  the  settlement  of  internadonal 


AJ 


Isgutesjthe  ordeal  of  battle  will  continue  to  be  appeafed 
),  andTlie  govern iMnb  will  consider  11  their  duly  to  pre* 
are  for  that  ordeal  by  perfecting  their  armaments:"  On 
be  other  hand,  the  quest ion^oTincrefismg  armaments 
secai^eniore  prominent  than  ever,  in  the  years  following^A<::i 
lie  conference^  because  ot  the  enormTTus  acees^unK~almost  / 
iiiiiTrsally"maHeTo_themy  and  a  widespread  dc^mina* 
ion"aroseTharitshouH  be  delmitely  answered  in  the  next        , 
SonfSence.  r       *  ^^^^ 

"ATtolhe  precise  part  played  by  the  delegates  from  the 
Jnited  States  in  the  disposition  of  the  question  of  arma- 
tnents,  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  records.  The  otBciai 
*apporkuT  of  the  I  Commission^  M,  van  Karnebeek,  states 
in  his  report  to  the  conferencCj  which  was  unanimously 
idopted  (Captain  Crozier  being  present }j  that  Captain 
Mioaer,  of  the  United  States,  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
experts  which  rejected  imanimously  Colonel  Gilinsky's 
aroposals  for  the  restriction  of  armaments;  but  the 
^ompk-reftdu  of  the  subcommission*s  meeting,  in  which 
he  committee  was  appointed,  does  not  include  Captain 
[Crozier  as  one  of  the  committee.  In  a  subsequent  reunion 
)f  the  commission,  M.  Beldiman,  of  Roumania,  proposed 
hat  the  names  of  the  delegates  who  look  part  in"  the  work 
rf  the  technical  committee  be  included  in  the  repcJrt  to 
he  conference.  Captain  Crozier  opposed  this  proposition, 
md  stated  that  the  members  of  that  committee  had  taken 
sart  in  its  work,  not  as  delegates  of  govern ments^  but  as 
epresentatives  of  the  subcommission  in  their  quality  as 
idividuals  and  as  experts.  The  nepresentatives  of  Sweden 
nd  Turkey  supported  Captain  Crozier's  view,  but  M, 
Jeldiman's  motion  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  twelve  to  ten 
'with  one  abstention)^  and  the  rapporteur  mentioned  in 


I  expense 

I  mutual 
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his  report  to  the  conference  the  names  of  the  meml 
of  the  committee,  including  among  them,  as  stated  ab^i 
that  of  Captain  Crozier,  ^M 

Immediately  after  this  episcde  in  the  reunion  " 
commission.  Captain  Mahan,  of  the  Uuited  States  Ns 
who,  in  the  meeting  of  the-naval  subcommission,  1 
insisted  on  the  difficulties  of  the  Russian  propositic 
made  the  following  declaration : 

* '  The"  delegation  ortte^^fHted_§tates  of  America  have  concu: 
in  the  conclusion  upon  the  first  clause  oTtherilu^ian  letter  of  Ike 
ber  in^^^xSg^,  pfnHentrrl  tn  thr  ronfgrpncp  by  theT^^oflM^ 
!ia;friely:  that  the  propo^b  of  the  Russian  fepreseatativeSj  for  fij 
the  size  of  effective  forces  and  of  budgets,  nulitaiy  and  naval, 
five  and  three  years^  can  not  now  be  accepted,  and  that  a  more  | 
found  study  on  the  part  of  each  state  concerned  is  to  be  desi 
But  J  while  thus  supporting  what  seemed  to  be  the  only  practio 
solution  of  a  question  submitted  to  the  conference  by  the  Rus 
letter,  the  delegation  wishes  to  place  upon  the  record  that  the  Uil 
States,  in  so  doing,  does  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  cours 
be  taken  by  the  states  of  Europe. 

"This  declaration  is  not  meant  to  indicate  mene  indifierence 
difficult  problem,  because  it  does  not  affect  the  United  States  imm 
ately,  but  expresses  a  determination  to  refrain  from  enundatimg  o 
ions  upon  matters  which,  as  concerning  Europe  alone,  the  Un 
States  has  no  claim  to  enter.  The  words  drawn  up  by  M.  Bouii^ 
and  adopted  by  the  1  Commission,  received  also  the  hearty  i 
currence  of  this  delegation  because,  in  so  doing,  it  expresses  the ' 
dial  interest  and  sympathy  with  which  the  United  Stales,  while  c 
fully  abstaining  from  anything  ♦hat  might  resemble  interfera 
regards  all  njovements  that  are  thought  to  tend  to  the  welfare 
Europe,  The  military  and  navaJ  armaments  of  the  United  States 
at  present  so  small,  relatively  to  the  extent  of  territory  and  to 
number  of  the  population,  as  well  as  in  comparison  with  th0» 
other  nations,  that  their  size  can  entail  no  additional  burden 
expense  upon  the  latter,  nor  can  even  form  a  subject  for  pn 
discussion.'^ 
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This  dedara.doD  is  an  esiK-ciaOy  interesting  one  frour^ 


he  p<iijit  of  view^  both  of  the  traditional  and  the  subse- 
quent f3Qlicv_of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  European 
BJFaks.  and  of  the  subsequenrdevelQpmeilt  of  its  tnilitary 
^d- naval  armaments. 

b.  THE   CONFERENCE   OF  1907 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  first  conference^  it  was 
argued  that  that  body  hadjlaken  up  the  question  of  arma-  '^Jk^ 
ment^^i^^tSEjHE^^^^^g  end^'^'that  it  had  devoted  itself  /  ~ 
chie%^  to  the  baIanHng^i3f^Mp--against  ship  and  tonnage 
against  tonnage,  and  had  consefjuently  fallen  into  a  hope- 
less technical  tangle  and  mathematical  snarl;  that  what 
was  needed  was  a  thorough  study  of  the  economic  and 
political  aspects  of  the  question.  But  this  study,  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  itself,  was  not  entered  upon  by 
the  governments;  and  statesmen  continued  to  suggest 
mathematical  solutions  of  the  problem,  such  as  the  re- 
duction of  the  size  of  battle  ships,  or  the  restriction  of 
military  budgets  for  a  term  of  five  years  to  the  amounts 
expended  during  the  preceding  five  years* 

^he  Russian  pro^amme  for  the  se^nd  conference 
alluded  to  the  subject  of  armaments^jtut  baiTe3rirotTt-frQm 
consideration ,  in  the  following  words :  "  Belie^dng  that  there 
is  opportunity  at  present  for  proceeding  with  an  examina- 
tion of  nnlv  those  qn^fiti^Tis  ^vhif^l^  ^Tf;  pressed  forward 
in  a  particular  manner  by  the  experience  of  the  last  few 
years,  wit tiout  taking  up  those  wjiid^jnay  concerff  the 
limitation  of  miUtary  or  naval  forces,  tlie  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment proposes,  etc.^'J—  This  omission  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the  first  conference 
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to  Russia's  plans  for  the  restriction  of  armaments,  to  Rm 
sia*s  belief  that  its  IgssesJiuaFmamcTit  dtiring-tfae-^Riigaj 
Japanese  WgrjEoiild  be  more  than  made  good,  and  to  tl 
ear  that  to  introduce  the  subject  in  the  second  conterenc 
^Tftrouid~be  productive  of  discord  rather  than  of  good  result! 
TSisiZlJ^LJL,Jt[*l<u^liOnTi  was  gTi,'pn  hy-Rri^gla^iTTrgtd  elegat< 
f^ident  Nelidpiv;  in  his  addre^  to  the  conference  wh 
vas  l/lli'Oducedr— After  mentioning  the  variou 
wars  which  have  occurred  since  the  first  conference^ 
the  great  increase  of  armaments,  instead  of  the  study 
their  hmitation  recommended  by  that  conferencej  whic 
the  various  governments  have  undertaken^  M.  Nelidoi 
said: 


C" 


"It  was  in  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  gentlemai,  ih 
the  Russian  Government  omitted  to  mention  this  time,  in  the  pn 
gramme  which  it  proposed  for  the  conference j  the  limitation  of 
ments.  It  believed  that  this  question  was  not  ready  to  be  considenB 
with  good  results;  and  it  did  not  wish  to  provoke  discussions  whid 
^^..as  the  experience  of  1899  showed,  might  only  be  opposed  to  the  objec 
^  to  be  striven  for  in  common,  BLmi,iail3^^accentiJate  discord  betweeo  til 
powers  by  causing  irritating  debatesr*'^  — 

But  forl^'hatever  reasons  the  Russian  goverameiit  hBA 
held  back  in  the  path  which  it  had  been  the  first  to  tak^ 
the  governments  of  other  countries  were  urged  forwari 
upon  it  by  the  determined  demand  of  :heir  people^yLThii 
demand  was  made  with  preeminent  for^  in  Great  Britain 
and  the^UBeral  Government  there  nad  commitfedjlisflf 


willinglyj  and^^,£EiEusiasticatly  on  the  part~of  the 
minister^  to  it5.JiiaJizBlion.~r^nceV  both  before  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  conferencey^^at  Eritainpiade  a  rego: 
lutQ  stand  for  the  right  of  introducing  the^Io|Sc  for  discus^ 
sion,  even  though  it  liad^^een  omitted  from  the  offidai 
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pn^amrnp_>|^T}^#*^rirtttpd  Rtai^  Joined  Great  Britain  in 
'^  ^  terrpination/^Tld  FrSnce,  Spain,  and  Italy  ex- 
res5ed_their^wiIIlQgnesi*"to  discuss  it  inr!TT0dnced-^4>ut 
apan|Ausinaj  Germany,  and  Russia  gave  notice  that 
hey  would  not  participate  in  discussing  the  quest ioiji  for 
rhichj  to  quote  the  words  of  Chancellor  von  BtiloWj  of  Ger- 
aanvj  '*no  concrete,  serious,  practical,  realizable  answer 
ras  presented-" 

iDespite  the  expressed  and  powerful  opposition  to  having 
he  question  discussed,  the  delegations  of  Great  Britain  and 
he  United  States,  at  the  second  plenary  session  ^TEe^st 
msiness^^ne ^^ — reserved  the  right-of-presenting  itj  "or  any 
►ther  question^^  not  uii  the  piogranime^  — 
iJIore  than  eight  weeks  then  elapsed,  during  which 
ime  no  visible  step  was  taken  towards  raising  the  questioqj 
Ithough  there  were  many  rumors  as  to  what  was  being 
ione  or  attempted  behind  the  scenes.  During  this  time 
he  United  States  delegation  was  doing  its  utmost  to  pro- 
mote three  projects  in  which  it  was  vitally  interested,  and 
as  apparently  awaiting  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
loalter  of  armaments*  And  in  England  a  lively  agita- 
on,  in  which  the  Interparliamentary  Union  took  part 
►gether  \vith  numerous  peace  societies,  was  set  on  foot 
'  urge  the  British  delegation  forward,  t^'b-tes^JiT^jhe 
ttrtlTpIenary  session,  August  fSTSu:  EdwarJT?!^  Great 
ritain's  first  delegate,  took  the  matter  upj  After  quoting 


memorable  warning  as  to  mcreasing  armaments  and 
eir  results  which  was  voiced  in  the  Russian  rescript  of 
ugust,  1898,  Sir  Edward  Fry  said: 

*'Thes*;  words,  so  eloquent  and  so  true  when  they  were  first  writ- 
I,  are  to-day  still  more  real  and  tnae.  For,  Mr.  President,  since 
It  time  military  expends,  alike  for  armies  and  for  navies,  have 


1%^^ 
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l^^een  done  in  the  matter,  and  the  coi 


^-^^«ci  to  deal  with  it  to-day  as  it  was  then. 
'"^P^  -11  €>Tx\y  be  injurious  to  the  cause  which 
*  *^  ^-mi^t'tii^S  differences  of  judgment  on  m 
^^^  -—  <a  xJJiity  in  general  intentions  which  r 
here  »^^  ^ 

®"^J?^^^^4-^o    it  is,  gentlemen,  that  the  proposal 


Im^i^ 


made  to  us  to  confirm  the  resolul 


^^  '<^:f    ^  ^9^j  ^^  formulating  again  the  des 

^1^  -        -tl^^     ^^^  which  corresponds  lx;st  to  t 

'.  ■u.i3.<ieT  consideration,  as  well  as  to  t 

'"^  in     ^^^^i^S  ^^  l^d  within  that  path  whei 

^tl4:>xi^  <^^  constitute  a  guarantee  of  its 

twill    \>^    ^txi  honor  for  the  second  Peace  Con 

mrress    t^y"    ^  favorable  vote.    I  can,  then,  o 

jndad^v^^   ^txi  d  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  adoptioi 

%  Ed-wsi-x-ci    Fxy  has  proposed  to  u6  by  unan 

^The    r"^.s<^^^tioJ^  was  then  Adopted 
the  ciLLGSt:i^^  of  armaments  was  ans) 
second:    J^^sace- Conference  was  concer 
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subject  of  the  limitation  of  armaments,  in  the  hope  that  this  migfit 
promote  somewhat  the  reahzation  of  the  exalted  ideal  which  inspired 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  in  his  first  appeal. 

^*  While  regretting  that  more  progress  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty  could  not  be  made  at  this  time,  we  are  happy 
to  beUe\fe  that  there  is  not  the  least  intention  on  the  part  of  the  nations 
to  abandon  their  effort ;  and  we  ask  permission  to  express  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  \iews  which  have  been  stated  by  His  Excellency  llie 
First  Delegate  of  the  British  Delegation,  and  to  adhere  to  the  pmpoaJ- 
tion  which  he  has  just  made," 

When  this  letter  had  been  read,  M,  Bourgeois,  of 
Francej  arose  and  said  that  he  gladly  adhered  to  the 
'*  proposition  made  by  Great  Britain  and  sustained  by  our 
colleagues  of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  it  will 
be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  the  first  delegate  of  the  Frencli 
Republic,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  1899  he  was  the 
mover  of  the  first  conference's  resolution,  to  express  his 
confidence  that  from  this  time  until  the  next  Peace  Con- 
ference the  study  to  which  the  conference  invites  the  gov- 
ernments will  be  resolutely  pursued." 

President  Nelidow  then  read  a  letter  from  the  Spanish 
delegation  expressing  similar  sentiments;    and  then  the 
/treaty  for   mutual  disarmament  concluded   between  Ar- 
jjgentina  and  Chili  five  years  before,  in  response  to  the 
^resolution  of  the  Conference  of  1899,  was  read  and  vigor- 
ously applauded- 

M.  Nelidow,  in  closing  the  "discussion"  of  the  topic, 
explained,  as  stated  above,  why  Russia  had  omitted  it 
from  the  conference's  programmej  and  concluded  his 
address  with  the  words: 

"For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  any  other  way  [than  to  pass  the  Britisb 
resolution]  of  t^iifying  to  the  intejjsat /vvhidi  the  poweis  have  in  this 
qiKsdcm .    If  it  was  not  ripe  in.  1S99,  it  h  not  more  so  in  lf96  77  Noth- 
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i  been  done  in  the  matter,  and  the  conference  is  quite  as  little 
ed  to  deal  with  it  to-day  as  it  was  then.  Any  fruitless  discussion 
ill  only  be  injiuious  to  the  cause  which  we  have  had  in  view,  by 
uating  differences  of  judgment  on  matters  of  fact,  whereas 
IS  a  unity  in  general  intentions  which  may  some  day  find  their 
ition. 

[ence  it  is,  gentlemen,  that  the  proposal  which  the  British  dele- 
i  has  made  to  us  to  confirm  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Con- 
:e  of  1899,  in  formulating  again  the  desire  which  was  expressed 
is  the  one  which  corresponds  best  to  the  present  status  of  the 
ion  imder  consideration,  as  well  as  to  the  interest  which  we  all 
in  seeing  it  led  within  that  path  where  the  unanimity  of  the 
rs  alone  can  constitute  a  guarantee  of  its  future  promotion.  And 
1  be  an  honor  for  the  second  Peace  Conference  to  have  aided  its 
ress  by  a  favorable  vote.  I  can,  then^nly  applaud  the  English 
itive  and  urge  you  to  vote  for  the^iCdoption  of  the  resolution  which 
ildward  Fry  has  proposed  to  us  by  imanimous  acclaim." 


'he  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  acclamation,  and 
questionof  arDaaaaents  wagaiiswered,  so  far  as  the 
md'^SSj^aference.  was  concemedj^ 


X.   WARFARE   IN  THE   AIR 
a.  THE   CONFERENCE   OF  1899 

Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  a  delegate  from 
France,  —  that  country  in  which  patriotism  runs  very 
high,  —  remarked  during  the  debate  on  hurling  pro- 
jectiles or  explosives  from  balloons,  that  "just  as 
steam  and  electricity  have  done  so  much  to  diminish  the 
importance  of  existing  boundary  lines,  the  invention  of 
an  aerial  ship  will  annihilate  them  altogether."  It  has 
also  been  remarked  that  "it  is  probably  the  inventor, 
rather  than  the  statesman  or  the  clergyman,  who  will  put 
an  end  to  the  present  system  of  warfare  on  land  and  sea." 

But  it  was  neither  the  patriotic,  or  national,  motive 
of  preserving  boundary  Unes  between  countries,  nor  the  j 
fear  that  the  development  of  warfare  in  the  air  would 
make  useless  the  great  armaments  on  land  and  sea,  which 
caused  the  conference  to  prohibit  for  five  years  "  the  hurl- 
ing of  projectiles  or  explosives  from  balloons  or  by  other 
new  analogous  means."  Nor  was  it  the  poetic  desire 
that  at  least  one  of  "nature's  four  elements,"  the  air, 
should  be  protected  from  the  fate  which  has  overtaken 
earth,  fire,  and  water,  its  use,  namely,  as  the  element  of 
human  warfare. 

•^The  motive-whieh  induced  Ruiut^id  to  pioposfe,  an  J  the 
conference  to  adopt,  the  prohibition,  was  claimed  by 
both  sides  in  thfTTpTnitp  t^-hr^  i  pnrrly  humapitnnan  oneJ 
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One  \dew  of  the  humanitarian  phase  of  the  question  was 
_expTessed  by   General   Poortugael,  of  the   Netherlands, 
ho  said: 

^'I  know  well  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  war^  it  should  be 
ade  as  energeticaliy  as  possible;  but  that  does  not  impjy  that  every 
Ueans  should  be  permitted*  .  .  *     Now^  the  pmgress  of  science,  of 
lemistry  ia  particular,  is  such  that  things  quite  incredible  yesterda 
■?  reaUties  to-day.     We  can  foresee  the  use  of  projectiles,  or  othei 
lings  filled  with  deleterious  gas  and  soporifics  which,  hurled  dov 
om  balloons  into  the  midst  of  trtx>ps,  would  disable  them  at  one 
Since  such  attacks  can  not  Ije  guarded  against,  they  resemble  treach 
EI)' ;  and  all  that  resembles  treachery  shoidd  be  scrupulously  elimiM 
ated.    Let  us  be  chivalrous  even  in  the  manner  of  making  war ! " 

Monel  Gilinsky,  of  RussiEj  said  that  *4n  the  opinion  of 

the  Russian  government  the  various  means  of  injuring 

he  enemy  at  present  in  use  are  sufficient  *' ;  and  General 
Mourner,  of  France,  added  that   "projectiles  launched 

from  balloons   now    might    make    \ictims   of  non-com- 

ktants/' 

^ Under  the- mfluence  of  this  humanitarian  -argument^ 
jubcommission  voted  almost  unanimously  for  the 
'rmane"nT~pfohibition  of  balloons  ^or  military  purposes* -^T^ 

ut  one  week  later.  Captain  Crozicr,  of  the  United  States, 
flioved^that  the  prohibition  be  Umitcd  to  j^e  yearsj  and 
basecfTus  motion  on  the_foIlOTang_^rguinent^  he 
Called  a  humanitarian  a^gument^  Tdiile__questioning  the 
logic,  from"  a  humanitarian  standpgjnl,  of  a.  permanent 
prohibition,^ 

*'It  seems  to  me  difficult/'  said  he,  *^to  justify  by  a  humanitarian 
i^iotive  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  balloons  for  the  hurling  of  pro- 
jectiles or  other  explosive  materials.  We  are  without  experience  in 
the  use  of  arms  whose  employment  we  propose  to  prohibit  forever. 
Granting  that  practical  means  of  using  balloons  can  be  invented. 
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who  can  say  that  such  an  invention  will  not  be  of  a  kind  to  make  li 
use  possible  at  a  critical  point  on  the  field  of  battle,  at  a  critical  mo 
ment  of  the  conflict,  under  conditions  so  defined  and  concentrate* 
that  it  would  decide  the  vJctoiy,  and  thus  partake  of  the  quality  pas^ 
sessed  by  all  pjerfected  arms  of  localizing  at  important  points  the  de- 
struction of  life  and  property  and  of  sparing  the  sufferings  of  all  wbo; 
are  not  at  the  precise  spot  where  the  result  is  decided.  Such  use  tendfl 
to  diminish  the  evils  of  war  and  to  support  the  humanitarian  con' 
siderations  which  we  have  in  view.  I  do  not  know  of  machines  thus 
efficient  and  thus  humanitarian,  in  the  incomplete  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  which  aerostation  now  is;  but  is  it  desirable  to  shut  the 
door  to  their  possible  introducdon  among  the  permitted  arms?  la 
doing  so,  would  we  not  be  acting  entirely  in  the  dark,  and  would  wet 
not  run  the  risk  of  error  inherent  in  such  a  manner  of  proceduie? 
The  balloon,  as  we  know  it  now,  is  not  dirigible ;  it  can  can^  but 
little  J  it  is  capable  of  hurling,  only  on  points  inexacdy  determmed 
and  over  which  Jt  may  pass  by  chance,  indecisive  quantities  of  ex^ 
plosives,  which  would  fall,  like  useless  hailstones,  on  both  combat- 
ants and  non-combatants  alike.  Under  such  conditions  it  is  entirely 
suitable  to  forbid  its  use,  but  the  prohibition  should  be  tempoiaiy 
and  not  permanent.  At  a  later  stage  of  its  development,  if  it  he  seen 
that  its  less  desirable  qualities  still  predominate,  there  will  still  be 
time  to  extend  the  prohibition ;  at  present  let  us  confine  our  acdm 
within  the  limits  of  our  knowledge/' 

Captain  Crozier  had  at  first  voted  for  the  permanent 
prohibition  in  the  subcommission,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  move  its  reconsideration ;  but  the  president  of  the  sub 
commission  ruled  that  the  question  should  now  be  sent 
to  the  commission  as  a  whole.  In  the  commission,  Cap- 
tain Crozier  repeated  his  motion  and  argument,  a( 
that  existing  balloons  might  injure  inoffensive  popnL 
as  well  as  combatants,  and  destroy  a  church  as  well  as 
a  batter}St^but  that  perfected  balloons  might  diminish 
the  length  of  a  war,  and  consequently  its. evils,  as  well  as 
the  expenses"^^sed  hy  it.     The  representatives  of  Frana 
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id  Great   Britain  supported  this  argument,  and  after 
Monel  GUmsk^rtif  ^tiSajT  had  failed"  to^ftrry  a  pro  hi- 

:tion  of  ten  jears,  the  commissioni  nnanjmnfTdv  nHnptpH 

'apf^T^ry^yipT'g    mntinn    fnr  VprohibitJon   of     fu'C  _V^ar^ 

duration.     This    prohibition    was    adopteT^unanimously 
by  the  conference  at  its  session  on  July  21,  and  became 

one  of  t>if  thrpj^   prnhihiffyA  rtprlpr^t^^^^^f'P'^?^'^''*   fliH  — 
Final   Art,  V 

b,  THE   CONFERENCE   OF  1907 

iJhe  five  years  prohibition  of  the  use  of  balloons,  im- 
jK)sed  by  the   first  conference,   expired    July  29,    190^ 
Before  and  after  that  date,  there  were  various  evidences 
that  the  devdppment  of  the  use  of  balloons  had  made 
noteworthy  progress.    While  the  second  conference  was 
session,  there  came  reports  to  The  Hague  that  in  Ger- 
many a  dirigible  ballooUj  with  a  speed  of  thirty  mile3 
an  hour,  had  made  a  successful  ascent ;  that  in  France  the 
lir  ship  "La  Patrie,"  made  iu  the  shape  of  a  cigar,  dirigi- 
ble at  will,  and  having  a  speed  of  thirty-one  leagues  an 
iour  with  the  wind  and  eighteen  leagues  against  the  wind, 
had  maneuvered    successfully  at  the  military  review  of 
[x>ngdiamps;    that  the  French  prime  minister  and  min- 
ster of  war  had  spent  two  hours  in  ''La  Patrie/'  sailing, 
flving,  at  will  around  Paris,  and  had  determined  to 
^  Organize  a  corps  of  railitary  aerostats  to  be  associated 
with  the  forts  on  the  German  frontier.     And  Jit  was  freely 
predicted  that  within  four  or  five  j^ears  thcair  would: 
■s  full  of  air  ships  asthe^streets-are  now^Tautomobilesj 
^Jn  the  mld^t^f^ticirreports  and  predictions  (August  7), 
Jhe  fi^sf^bcommission  of  the  II  Conmiission  took  up 
discussion  of   the  proposition  made  by  the  Belgian 
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delega *ir^T1    tn    ^-■^"'^^'r  the     pfnU^UiiUai   iif     inijij    fin-   jnalJ 

period  of  fwp.  yt^ar^i   T.^^rd  R^r^Vj  of  Great  Britain,  su] 
porting^  this  proposition,  said  that  two  elements,  the  earth 
and  the  sea,  are  quite  sufficient  for  warlike  operations;, 
the  air  should  be  left  free.  .  ,  ,     "  What  purpose 
be  served/'  he  asked,  "by  the  protective  measures  al 
adopted  [for  war  on  land],  if  we  open  to  the  scour| 
war  a  Eew  field  more  terrible  perhaps  than  all  the  others?" 
jTherPtissfan  i\p^  ^^^li^n  representatives  proposed  thatj 


e 


mentj  by  air  ships,  of  unfortified  towns  and  cities^  but 
this  proposition  was  decided  to  have  been  already  in- 
cluded within  the  laws  and  customs  adopted  for  war  on 
land,  and  it  was  accordingly  withdrai^'Ti^  Tbe^FfeSS 
delegation  argued  that  the  said  laws  and  customs^ 
i^nnf^rp<;qnry  any  rf^^riiLttioTT  mnrf>rnrnpr  wnrfnrp  in  the  aif. 


fut^e  Belgian  proposal  to  renew  the  prohibition  of  1859 
for  five  years  was  supported  by  the  representatives  of 
Austria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Portugal,  and  China,  and  it 
was  adopted  in  the  subcommission  by  a  %^ote  of  iwcntv- 
nine  to  six,  and  in  the  commission  without  being  siib- 
mitted  to  a  vote  j 

tjp  the  plenar}^  session  of  the  conference^  on  the  iTtli 
of  August,  Great  Britain's  delegation  offered  the  amend 
mentj  to  the  Belgian  proposilionjjliat  the  prohibition  be 
i^YtpnHpf^"imfiT  fhe  ^-j)^  of  the  tlnrdPeace  Conf^r^^ 
geeptt;(fl-by  a  vote  of  tw^enty-eighito 
stentions^;  and  then  the  prohibition 
was  adopted  by  a  votg_ji£-4^wenty  nine  to  eight  (wiih 
seveg_^^b^entieii&).^ 

^The  negative  vote  was  cast  by  Germanyi  Argientiiia,  Spain,  France, 
Montenegro,  Persia,  Ronmania,  and  Russia.  The  seven  abstentions  we«: 
Chili,  Colombia,  Japan,  Mexico,  Pern,  Sweden,  and  Venezuela. 
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The  Japanese  delegation  explained  that  its  abstention 
iom  the  vote  was  due  to  the  lack  of  unanimity  on  the 
question  among  the  great  military  powers,  and  said  that 
t  did  not  see  much  use  in  binding  itself  as  regards  some 
powers,  while  as  regards  the  others  it  would  be  necessary 
:o  continue  to  study  and  perfect  the  means  of  warfare  in 
the  air.  In  accordance  with  this  interpretation  of  the 
conference's  vote  the  air  ship  will  have  at  least  seven  years 
to  show  what  it  can  do.  If  it  should  prove  itself  thoroughly 
efficient,  it  seems  probable  that  it  will  be  admitted  as 
an  engine  of  warfare,  as  weU  as  of  communication  and 
espionage.  Should  this  prove  to  be  the  case,  dire  pre- 
dictions are  made  as  to  its  political,  financial,  and  miHtary 
results.  One  eminent  prophet,  has  said  that  before  it 
boundaries  and  nationalities  would  be  obliterated,  forts 
and  custom  houses  would  become  useless.  From  the 
financial  point  of  view,  it  is  urged  that  when  the  trans- 
portation of  dutiable  goods  is  made  by  balloons,  govern- 
ments can  no  longer  depend  upon  customs  dues  in  time 
of  war,  and  that  then  their  war  budgets  will  be  more 
directly  felt  and  more  bitterly  resented  than  at  present; 
that,  although  the  cost  of  constructing  a  balloon  is  rela- 
tively small  —  about  $50,000,  —  the  manufacture  of  shells 
for  combating  them  will  have  to  be  developed,  and  they 
themselves  will  become  more  and  more  expensive  through 
the  introduction  of  new  means  of  ascending  higher  and  flying 
faster  in  order  to  avoid  the  shells.  Thus,  financially,  the 
result  of  air  war  ships  would  be  both  to  increase  enor- 
mously the  cost  of  armaments  and  to  diminish  the  sources 
of  revenue  for  supplying  it.  From  the  military  point  of 
view,  it  is  urged  by  a  German  lieutenant  colonel  that  air 
war  ships  would  make  war  "  more  bloody  and  infernal 


than  it  is  at  present";  that  ''frightful  ravages  would  be 
wrought  where  their  projectiles  strike";  that  "soldiers 
would  dream  of  being  exposed  constantlyj  even  during 
the  night,  to  a  death-dealing  ram,  and  great  panics  would 
ensue ;  and  that  hence  it  is  above  all  the  moral  effect  of 
such  arms  wliich  should  form  the  chief  objection  to  their 
use."  One  cmiaent  Austrian  statesman  has  gone  still 
farther  in  this  mihlary  critiqucj  and  has  predicted  that 
"all  the  armaments  in  the  world  would  be  rendered 
obsolete  by  the  advent  of  war  ships  in  the  air," 

Whether  or  not  these  and  similar  arguments  wiU  be 
used  in  the  next  conference  in  favor  of  renewing,  or  mak- 
ing permanent,  the  prohibition  of  balloons  as  war  ships, 
or  of  recognizing  them  as  regular  engines  of  warfarcj 
will  depend,  of  course,  upon  the  progress  made  in  aero- 
statics during  the  next  seven  years;  but  even  now  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  subject  will  become  of  increasing 
importance  in^^g^aefe^curring  conference. 

The  United  StaJ£aii€legation  took  no  part,  in  the  Con- 
ference of  1907,  in  the~~cnstrtts6iaiiof  the  question,  but 
voted  with  the  majority,  in  both  subcbisimission  and  con- 
ference j  in  favor  of  the  temporary  prohibitJan*  Professor 
Renault  J  of  Francej  repeated  the  arguments  tised  in  1899 
by  Captain  Crozicr,  of  the  United  States,  in  favor  of  a 
temporary  as  against  a  permanent  prohibition.  The 
French  delegation,  however,  opposed  any  other  restric- 
tion ou  warfare  in  the  air  than  had  been  adopted  for  war- 
fare on  the  land.  And  this  opposition  probably  caused 
a  negative  \-ote  to  be  cast  in  the  conference  by  the  Gennan 
delegation j  which  had  voted  in  the  subcommission  to 
favor  of  the  temporary  prohibition  on  condition  thait  the 
affirmative  rate  ^ould  be  unanimous. 


XI.   WARFARE   ON  THE  SEA 
A.  NEW  ARMS  AND  METHODS 

a.  The  Conference  of  1899 

The  second  topic  mentioned  in  the  Russian  programme 
January  11,  1899,  was  "the  prohibition  of  the  use  in 
mies  and  fleetsof  any  new  kinjd3-o£  Rearms  whatever, 
id  of  new  explosives,  or  any  powders  more  powerful 
an  ihose^now  IrT^nae^-dther  fof-muskets  or  cannon." 
Tien  this  topic  came  up  for  disciisaOn-ia  the  naval  sub- 
mmission  of  the  I  Commission,  the  first  difficulty  which 
ose  was  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  "new 
nds  of  firearms."  Captain  Scheine,  of  Russia,  an- 
'ered  this  question  by  saying  that  "the  term  should  be 
iderstood  in  the  sense  of  an  entirely  new  type,  and  should 
►t  include  transformations  and  improvements."  But 
this  it  was  objected  by  Admiral  P^phau,  of  France, 
at  "a  new  type"  —  of  cannon,  for  example  —  was 
^rely  an  old  type  gradually  modified  and  improved. 
rain,  it  was  asked,  by  Captain  Sakomoto,  of  Japan,  if 
lew  type"  included  one  already  invented,  but  not  yet 
opted.  And,  finally,  the  term  "prohibition"  was  ob- 
led  to  as  being  inadmissible;  for,  if  it  was  to  be  ap- 
ed to  the  invention  and  construction  of  such  engines  of 
irfare,  it  could  be  enforced  —  if  at  all  —  only  by  a  law 
each  nation;  and  if  it  was  to  be  applied  to  the  intro- 
ction  of  such  arms  from  abroad,  it  would  be  an  in- 
ogement  on  national  sovereignty. 
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Captain  Sch^ine  replied  to  the  last  objection  tliat  ttel 
prohibition  was  to  be  only  a  temporary  onCj  for  say  three] 
or  four  years;  and  that,  since  it  was  not  very  prob 
that  arms  in  general  would  be  greatly  modified  du 
that  time,  the  governments  could  use  the  opportunity! 
for  looking  further  into  the  question  and  deciding  of 
some  detinite  line  of  action. 

The  Russian  proposal  was  urged  on  the  twofold  ground! 
of  economy,  —  the  reduction  of  warlike  expenditures,  ] 
and  humanity,  —  the  alleviation  of  the  horrors  of  warfi 

To  these  arguments  it  was  repUed,  by  Admiral  Fis 
^i  Great  Britain,  that  each  country  desires  to  equip  ii* 
with  the  best  arms  that  it  can  procure;   that  such  arc 
tend  to  shorten  and  to  prevent  wars;  and  that  a  restriction  I 
on  the  invention  and  construction  of  new  types  of  armsj 
would  place  civilized  peoples  in  a  disadvantageous  posi^ 
in  lime  of  war  with  nations  less  civilized  or  with  sava 
tribes*    In   the   mihtary   subcommission,   the    argument  j 
was  also  made  on  the  economic  phase  of  the  question  by 
General  Poortugael,  of  the  Netherlands,  that  a  new  in- 
vention might  occasion,  not  greater  expense,  but  econ* 
omics  of  various  kinds;   he  added,  however,  that  in  case! 
an  international  agreement  could  be  reached,  the  Nether- 1 
lands  would  willingly  join  in  it. 

The  United  States  delegation  says  of  this  general  sub-  j 
ject,  in  its  final  report  to  the  government : 


''The  American  delegation  approached  the  subject  of  the  limita- 
tion of  invention  with  much  doubt.     They  had  been  justly  reminded  | 
in  their  instructions  of  the  fact  that  by  the  progress  of  invention  as 
applied  to  the  agencies  of  war,  the  frequency  and  indeed    the  ea*  I 
hausting  character  of  war  had  been  as  a  rule  diminished  rather  than 
Increased.    As  to  details  regarding  missiles  and  methods,  technical  | 
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i  other  difficulties  aiose  which  obliged  UB  eventually  to  put  our- 
yes  on  record  in  opposition  to  the  large  majority  of  our  colleagues 
m  other  nations  on  sundry  points*  Whlh  agreeing  with  them  most 
mestly  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  the  difference  in  regard  to  some 
Itails  was  irreconcilable.  We  feared  falling  into  worse  evils  than 
from  which  we  sought  to  escape." 


Captain  Mahan,  the  United  States  representative  on 
be  naval  subcommission,  was  a  good  exponent  of  this 
iptlmism  as  to  the  possibilities  of  **  Yankee  inventiveness'* 

d  of  **  Yankee  caution,"  and  shared  in  the  criticism  of 
he  Russian  proposal  as  to  *'  new  arms," 

I,    Marine  Cannon 

The  subcommission,  being  unwilling  to  express  its 
pinion  on  an  indefinite  question,  however  important  it 
might  be^  requested  Captain  Sch^ine  to  define  precisely 
"what  ^*ncw  arms"  were  implied  by  the  Russian  proposal* 
This  he  did  by  taking  up,  first,  the  question  of  marine 
cannon.  After  describing  the  various  types  of  cannon, 
le  proposed  that  the  powers  should  agree  for  a  period 
€f  three  or  five  years  (each  power  to  fix  the  beginning  of 
Ibe  period)  to  limit  the  caliber  of  ordinary  guns  to  seven- 
teen inches  (43  cm.),  and  of  rapid-firing  guns  to  eight 
inches  (20  cm.);  their  length  to  forty -five  calibers;  and 
the  initial  velocity  to  three  thousand  feet  a  second  (914  m.). 
Captain  Mahan  having  made  the  remark  that  if  calibers 
are  to  be  limitedj  armor  also  should  be  restricted^  Captain 
Sch^ine  proposed  that  the  maximum  thickness  of  armor 
should  be  fourteen  inches  (355  mm.)  according  to  the 
atest  Krnpp  pattern.  After  a  discussion  of  these  prop* 
asitbns,  and  a  restatement  by  various  delegates  of  much 
the  same  objections  which  they  had  made  to  the  restriction 
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of  '*new  arms'*  in  general,  it  was  agreed  that  the( 
should  inform  their  governments  of  the  Russian  propoS 
and  await  their  instructions-  Captain  Mahan  said  tl 
although  he  was  willing  to  consult  his  government, 
did  not  believe  that  the  United  States  would  be  incli 
to  restrain  inventions,  especially  those  related  to  the 
fecting  of  armor  plate* 

Admiral  Pephau,  of  France,  thinking  that  an  aj 
ment  might  be  secured  upon  a  general  statement,  if 
on  a  specific  restriction,  proposed  that  the  govemn 
should  agree  not  to  introduce  within  a  certain  timi 
radical  transformation  in  existing  types,  such  as  that 
a  muzzle-loading  to  a  breech -loading  cannon  ** ;  and 
"  in  any  case,  the  calibers  at  present  in  use  shall  not  t 
creased/*  Of  the  fourteen  votes  cast  on  this  proposi 
however,  seven  were  for,  and  seven  against ;  the  affi 
tive  were  chiefly  those  of  the  small  powers,  and  the  i 
tive  chielly  those  of  the  large  powers,  including 
United  States.  This  compromise  was,  according!)? 
jected;  and,  after  some  of  the  governments  had 
heard  from,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  specific 
posals  of  Russia,  with  the  result  that  of  ten  votes 
seven  were  for  and  three  agansit  them,^  When 
result  was  reported  to  the  commission,  that  body  i 
ijnanimously  to  leave  the  question  open  and  to  recomi 
it  to  the  serious  study  of  the  governments;  and  the 
ference  adopted  this  recommendation  unanimously, 
the  exception  of  a  few  abstentions. 

p  *  Those  TOting  ay^  on  condition  of  unanimity,  were:  Russia,  A 
Hungary,  Sweden  and  Norwj^y,  Japan,  the  NethcrJands,  Roumatiia  and 
those  voting  no  were :    United  States^  Germany,  Italy. 
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•  2.  Ex  plosives  and  Asphyxtaiing  Gases 

be  Russian  programme  uacluded,  next,  the  prohibit 
of  "new  explosives,  or  any  powders  more  powerful 
those  BOW  in  use/*  When  this  topic  was  taken  up 
le  naval  snbcommissionj  M.  Rolinj  delegate  from 
,  objected  to  the  proposal  because  "the  employment 
jlosives,  particularly  for  the  small  powers,  constitutes 
rial  means  of  defense."  Admirals  Fisher,  of  England, 
i^^phaii,  of  France,  also  objected  to  the  prohibition 
,e  same  reasons  as  were  urged  in  the  case  of  "new 
';  and  after  his  defeat  on  this  latter  question,  Cap- 
►ch^ine,  of  Russia,  did  not  press  his  plan  regarding 
explosives,  but  cleverly  substituted  for  i£  a  proposal 
>hibit  the  use  of  ''projectiles  charged  with  explo- 
which  diffuse  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases." 
Count  Soltyk,  of  Austria-Hungary,  objected  to  this 
^logy  because  "  all  explosives  contain  gas  more  or 
ijxirious,"  Captain  Scheine  defined  the  prohibition  to 
ide  only  those  projectiles  whose  object  is  to  diffuse 
xiating  gases,  and  not  to  those  whose  explosion  pro- 
incident  ally  such  gases." 

J  representatives  of  Russia,  Denmark^  France, 
a-Hungary,  Great  Britain,  and  Portugal  supported 
roposal,  making  the  folloi^ing  arguments:  the  task 
!  conference  being  to  restrict  the  means  of  destruc- 
t  is  logical  to  prohibit  new  means,  above  all  when 
lave  (as  have  such  projectiles)  a  barbarous  char- 
and  partake  of  treachery  and  cruelty  similar  to  the 
dug  of  drinking  water;  directed  against  a  besieged 
they  would  destroy  more  non-combatants  than 
xy  projectiles;    death  from  asphyxiation  is  more 
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cruel  than  death  from  bullets;  means  should  be  sought  for 
putting  enemies  out  of  the  battle,  but  not  out  of  this  world. 
As  a  result  of  these  arguments,  the  prohibition  was 
voted  in  the  subcomniission,  unanimously,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  vote  of  the  delegate  from  the  United  States, 
which  was  cast  against  it.  Captain  Mahan  carried  his 
struggle  to  permit  the  use  of  such  gases  through  the  sub- 
commisdon,  commission,  and  conference.  In  defense  of 
his  action,  he  made  the  following  report  to  the  Unittd 
States  government : 

*' As  a  certain  disposidoiy  has  been  observed  to  attach  odium  to  the 
view  adopted  by  this  Commission  [i.e.  the  United  States  delegation] 
in  this  matter,  it  seems  proper  to  state,  fully  and  erplicidy,  for  the 
information  of  the  Government,  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  the 
subject  arising  in  Subcommittee,  and  subsequently  at  various  timei 
in  full  Committee,  and  before  the  Conference,  the  United  States  naval 
delegate  did  not  cast  his  vote  sQently,  but  gave  the  reasons,  which 
his  demand  were  inserted  la  the  reports  of  the  day*s  proceedings. 
These  reasons  were,  briefly:  i.  That  no  shell  emitting  such  gases  Is 
as  yet  in  practical  use,  or  has  undergone  adequate  experiment  j  con- 
sequently, a  vote  taken  now  would  be  m  ignorance  of  the  facts  as  to 
whether  the  results  would  be  of  a  decisive  character,  or  whether  injury 
in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  attain  the  end  of  warfare ^  the  immediate 
disabling  of  the  enemy,  would  he  inflicted.  s.  That  the  reproach  of 
cruelty  and  perfidy,  addressed  against  these  supposed  shells,  was 
equally  uttered  formerly  against  firearms  and  torpedoes,  both  of 
which  are  now  employed  without  scruple.  Until  we  knew  the  effects 
of  such  asphyxiating  shells,  there  was  no  saying  whether  they  would 
be  more  or  less  merciful  than  inissiles  now  permitted.  3,  That  it  was 
illogical  J  and  not  demonstrably  humane,  to  be  tender  about  asphyjriat' 
ing  men  with  gas^  when  all  were  prepared  to  admit  that  it  was  allow- 
able to  hlow  the  bottom  out  of  an  iron -clad  at  midnight,  throwing  four 
or  five  hundred  into  the  sea,  to  he  choked  by  water,  with  scarcely  the 
remotest  chance  of  escape.  If,  and  when,  a  shell  emitting  asphyx- 
iating  gases  alone  has  been  successfully  produced,  then,  and  not  be* 
fore,  men  will  be  able  to  vote  intelligently  on  the  subject" 
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In  the  meeting  of  the  commission  to  which  the  result  of 
this  discussion  was  reported,  the  president,  M»  van  Kame- 
beek,  of  ihe  Netherlands,  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  the 
United  Slates  delegation  to  make  the  vote  against  asphyxi- 
ating gases  unanimous,  and  said  that  six  of  the  countries 
voting  aye  had  done  so  only  in  case  of  unanimity-  But 
Captain  Mahan  replied  that  it  was  "  impossible  to  change 
his  first  vole,  because  it  was  based  on  a  question  of 
principle." 

In  the  session  of  the  conference,  when  the  question  was 
finally  disposed  of^  the  United  States  voted  no,  and  Great 
Britain  cast  the  same  vote^  unanimity  not  having  been 
secured ;  but  all  the  other  countries  voted  for  the  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  conference  adopted  the  following  declaration : 


"The  UndeTBigoed,  Pknipoteotiaries  of  the  Powers  represented 


at  the  International  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  duly  authorized  |^v   ^ 

to  that  effea  by  their  Governments,  inspired  by  the  sentiments  whictt/  \\> 

found  expression  in  the  Declaration  of  St.  PeterBburg  of  the  a 9th  No^(^    \  , 

vember  (nth  December),  1868,  declare  as  follows:  The  Contracting^  'f^,'  - 

Poweis  agree  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  projectiles  the  object  of  which  V^vV  v 

^  the  diffiision  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases/* 

This  declaration  was  signed  by  the  delegations  of  all  the        \^^ 

twenty-six  countries  represented,  -with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

In  defense  of  Captain  Mahan's  stand  on  this  question, 
the  following  paragraph  from  the  United  States  secretary 
Df  state's  instructions  to  the  delegation  may  be  noted: 
''  It  is  doubtful  if  wars  will  be  diminished  by  rendering 
them  less  destructive,  for  it  is  the  plain  lesson  of  history 
that  the  periods  of  peace  have  been  longer  protracted  as 
the  cost  and  deslxuctiveness  of  wax  have  increased.  The 
expediency  of  restraining  the  inventive  genius  of  our  peo- 
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agreement  of  this  natum^ 


p!e  in  the  direction  of  de\ising  means  of  defense  is  by  no 
means  clear,  and,  considering  the  temptations  to  which 
men  and  nations  may  be  exposed  in  a  time  of  conflict^lj 
is  doubtful  if  an  international 
would  prove  effective,'* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  noted  that  our  delega- 
tion  was  not  united  in  its  opposition  to  the  prohibition  of  i 
asphyxiating  bombs.     Ambassador  White,  the  leader  of 
the  delegation,  recorded  in  his  diary  at  the  time  of  thej 
discussion  of  the  question:  "To  this  [Captain  Mahan^s] 
argument]  it  was   answered  —  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  i 
with   force  - —  that   asphyxiating  bombs  might   be  used  j 
against  towns  for  the  destruction  of  vast  numbers  of  non- 
combatants,  including  w^omcn  and  children^  while  torpe-  j 
does  at  sea  are  used  only  against  the  military  and  naval] 
forces  of  the  enemy.     The  original  proposal  was  carried  | 
by  a  unanimous  vote,  save  ours.     I  am  not  satisfied  witk  j 
our  attitude  on  this  question ;  but  what  can  a  laj^nan  do  j 
when  he  has  against   him   the   foremost   contemporary 
military  and  naval  experts  ?     My  hope  is  that  the  United 
Stales  wnll  yet  stand  wnth  the  majority  on  the  record,"* 

It  should   be  noted,  also,  that  in  the  Conference  of , 
1907,  Great   Britain's-  first   delegate.  Sir  Edward   Fry^ 
announced  that  his  governnaent,  desirous  of   promoting! 
the  utmost  possible  unanimity  among  the  nations,  liadl 
instructed  him  to  accept  the  declaration  of  1899  against 
the  use  of  asphyxiating  gases.     Since  the  governments  of  1 
South  and  Central  America,  for  the  first  time  represented 
in  1907,  had  already  accepted  the  acts  of  1899,  Great 
Britain^s  adhesion  to  the  above  declaration  left  the  United  . 
States  government  alone  in  opposition  to  it. 

*  Andrew  D,  WliitCi  "  Autobiography,"  11,  519-^90^ 
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3<    Torpedo  Boats  and  Rams 

le  Russian  proposal  on  this  topic  was:   "A  prohibi' 

of  the  use,  in  nav^al  warfare,  of  submarine  lorpedo 

or  plungers,  or  other  similar  engines  of  destruction; 

[reement  not  to  construct ,  in  the  future,  vessels  with 

president  of  the  naval  subcommission  opened  the 
ision  of  the  question  as  to  torpedo  boats  with  the 
k  that  "if  one  nation  should  adopt  these  terrible 
ss  of  war,  all  others  should  be  left  free  to  make  use 
m  also/*  The  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
a,  Japan,  Italy,  and  Denmark  said  that  their  coun- 
muld  vote  for  the  prohibition,  but  only  in  case  una- 
r  could  be  secured*  Captain  Mahan,  of  'the  United 
I,  said  I  hat  he  wished  to  leave  his  government  in 
liberty  to  make  use  of  such  boats,  but  would  await 
ecisions  of  the  other  delegates.  Austria-Hungary*s 
ite  believed  that  they  should  be  permitted  for  the 
ie  of  seaports  and  roadsteads;  the  delegate  of 
e  believed  that  the  submarine  torpedo  has  an  emi- 
'  defensive  object  and  should  be  permitted;  and  the 
Ltes  of  the  Netherlands,  Siam,  and  Sweden  and  Nor- 
upported  this  conclusion  for  the  reason  that  the  sub- 
e  torpedo  is  the  rightful  weapon  of  the  small  and 
.  This  difference  of  opinion  being  so  great^  neither 
bcommission,  commission,  nor  conference  attempted  to 
5S  any  formal  resolution  on  the  use  of  lorpedo  boats,^ 
i  construction  of  war  ships  with  rams  was  another 
on  which  failed  to  receive  a  definite  answer.    It  was 

the  oommisaiorv*  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  Russian  proposaJ^  ten  atatea 
or  iU  aad  mne  against  it;   the  United  States  votf:d  ag^ainst  it. 
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argued  that  the  prohibition  could  not  extend  to  ships 
already  madCj  nor  to  ships  contracted  for  and  und^ 
construction ;  nor  could  it  be  properly  held  to  apply  to  a 
war  ship  which  is  not  provided  with  a  ram^  but  is  strei 
ened  at  the  bow  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  and  su! 
a  shock.  Captain  Hjulhammar,  of  Sweden  and  Norway, 
argued  that  by  suppressing  the  ram  and  not  the  torpedo 
boat  but  little  would  be  done  in  the  cause  of  huinamty; 
and  that  the  ram  is  useful  against  transports  in  case  of  dis- 
embarkation,—  a  matter  of  importance  to  states  having 
a  long  extent  of  coast.  And  M.  de  Bille,  of  Denmart, 
argued  that  the  ram  constitutes  a  useful  means  of  defense, 
and  offers  to  small  ships  their  only  chance  of  defeatiflg 
large  ones. 

Captain  Sch^inCj  of  Russia,  having  failed  to  secure  any 
agreement  as  to  the  construction  of  ships  with  rams^ 
proposed  that  in  time  of  peace  the  rams  on  war  ships 
should  be  masked,  so  as  to  reduce  the  danger  from  thei 
to  other  ships  in  case  of  collision.  But  on  this  proposal 
the  argument  was  made  that  means  of  masking  rams  are 
as  yet  but  too  little  developed ;  and  although  the  subcom- 
mission  reported  the  question  to  the  commission j  whidi 
alone  was  competent  to  deal  with  it,  no  action  was  taken 
upon  it. 

Captain  Mahan  was  one  of  those  who  argued  against  the 
subcommission's  competency  to  deal  with  the  masking  of 
rams;  but  in  the  commission  the  United  States  was  one  of 
the  seven  states  that  voted  for  the  prohibition  of  the  con- 
struction  of  ships  with  rams,  on  condition  that  the  vote 
should  be  unanimous.^ 

1  These  states  were:  The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  ttaly,  JapaP, 
Pei3ia»  the  Netherlands,  and  Roumama;  four  others  voted  for  the  prohibitioffl 
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b.  The  Conference  of  1907 

The  Russian  programme  for  the  second  conference 
contained  no  reference  to  "new  kinds  of  firearms."  This 
is  not  surprising,  considering  the  decided  rejection  of 
Russia's  proposals  concerning  them  in  1899 ;  and  consider- 
ing also  the  fact  that  it  omitted  from  its  programme  for 
1907  its  entire  armament  policy,  of  which  new  arms, 
oiarine  cannon,  etc.,  formed  a  part.  But,  with  the  state- 
nent  that  "  it  is  desirable  at  present  to  examine  only  those 
questions  which  are  especially  pressing,  those,  namely, 
wrhich  have  arisen  from  the  experience  of  the  years  just 
past,"  the  programme  specified  the  three  questions  of  sub- 
narine  mines,  naval  bombardment,  and  the  transfor- 
[nation  of  merchant  ships  into  cruisers,  as  requiring  an 
ntemational  agreement. 

I.   Submarine  Mines 

The  placing  of  torpedoes,  or  the  use  of  submarine  mines, 
NBS  made  prominent  by  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  and 
:he  question  of  regulating  it  was  considered  by  several  of 
'he  great  naval  and  maritime  powers  to  be  an  urgent  one. 

When  it  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  first  subcom- 
mission  of  the  III  Commission,  the  subcommission's 
president  declared  that  its  solution  presented  greater 
technical  difiSculties  than  any  other  question  before  the 
conference;  but  that  if  such  solution  could  be  reached,  it 
would  prove  most  valuable  in  the  promotion  of  humanity 
and  peace. 

inthout  reserve:  France,  Greece,  Siam,  and  Bulgaria;  and  seven  states  voted 
igainst  it:  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden 
ind  Norway,  and  Turkey. 
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The  basis  of  discussion  was  Great  Britain's  propor- 
tions that  the  use  of  unanchored,  or  floating,  submarine 
contact  mines  should  be  forbidden;  that  the  use  of 
stich  mines  as  do  not  become  harmless  when  bre; 
loose  from  their  anchorage  should  be  prohibited; 
the  use  of  mines  to  establish  or  maintain  a  commer- 
cial blockade  should  be  prohibited;  that  belligcTeDts 
should  be  permitted  to  use  mines  only  in  their  own  or 
their  enemies'  territorial  waters,  or  at  a  distance  of  leu 
miles  in  front  of  naval  forts. 

Captain  Ottley,  of  the  British  navy,  support*^  these 
propositions  in  a  speech  in  which  he  showed  the  great 
danger  of  the  indiscriminate  sowing  of  the  high  seas  mih 
floating  mines,  to  human  life  and  to  the  commerce  of  neu- 
tral nations.  The  Chinese  delegates  supported  the  British 
J) repositions  on  the  ground  of  a  "large  humanity/^  and 
emphasized  their  support  by  citing  some  consequences 
to  their  country  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  They 
stated  that  their  government  was  still  obliged  (two  years 
after  the  close  of  that  war)  to  furnish  its  coasting  vessels 
with  special  instruments  to  remove  and  destroy  the  float- 
ing mines  which  encumber  not  only  the  high  seas  but 
also  its  own  territorial  waters;  that,  in  spite  of  every 
precaution,  a  very  considerable  number  of  coasting  ships, 
iishing  boats,  junks,  and  sampans,  have  foundered  as  a 
result  of  striking  these  mines;  and  that  from  five  to  di 
hundred  Chinese  citizens,  peacefully  pursuing  their  occu- 
pations, have  suffered  a  cruel  death  from  these  dangerous 
engines  of  warfare. 

Several  other  delegations  admitted  the  truth  of  Cap- 
tain Ottley's  arguments,  but  proposed  various  amend- 
ments   to    the    British    propositions.    The    Italian   and 
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Japanese  delegates  proposed  that,  instead  of  prohibiting 
floating  mines  altogether,  as  the  first  British  proposition 
required  J  a  belligerent  should  hav^e  the  right  of  using  float- 
ing mines  which  should  become  harmless  '*  within  one 
hour  after  they  are  launchetJ/*  or  '*  after  a  duration  of 
submersion  restricted  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  no 
danger  to  neutral  vessels  outside  the  immediate  sphere  of 
hostilities,**  The  delegations  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Brazil  demanded  that  the  right  of  usiug  anchored  mines 
he  accorded  to  neutrals  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their 
neutrality^  as  well  as  to  belligerents.  And  Admiral  Siegel^ 
pi  Germany,  insisted  that,  instead  of  restricting  belliger- 
ents in  the  use  of  mines  to  their  own  or  each  other's  terri- 
torial waters,  they  should  be  permitted  to  use  them  also 
on  the  '* theater  of  war*';  thai  is,  on  the  space  of  sea  on 
which  a  warhke  operation  is  being  carried  out,  or  has  just 
been  carried  out,  or  on  which  such  operation  may  result 
from  the  presence  or  the  approach  of  the  armed  forces  of 

Ike  two  belligerents. 
After  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  various 
hasesj  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  twenty-four 
delegates,  representing  chiefly  the  countries  which  had 

resented  propositions  in  regard  to  it,* 
This  committee,  after  six  weeks  of  discussion,  appealed 
the  III  Commission  to  know  if  that  commission,  or 
even  the  conference  itself^  was  competent  to  restrict  the 
use  of  mines  by  neutral  nations.  An  animated  debate 
on  this  question  arose  in  the  commission^  which  decided 
it  it  was  competent  to  impose  such  restriction.     After 


!  The  United  States  delegation  had  presented  a  propoaidoni  similar  to  the 
two  British  proposition s^  designed  to  protect  the  commerce  of  neutral 
Admiral  Sperry,  U.S.N,,  was  appointed  on  the  committee. 
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three  more  weeks  of  discussion^  the  committee  presente 
a  voluminous  report  which  touched  upon  various  ph 
of  the  subject  and  stated  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  diffi^ 
cutties  connected   with   it,    certain  principles   had  beea] 
unanimously  accepted  by  the  committee  and  certain  rule 
for  applying  those  principles  had   been   adopted  by  ai 
majority    vote.     The    principles    unanimously    accepted! 
were  few  but  important,  and  were  stated  as  follows:  a  J 
fundamental  distinction  must  be  made  between  automatic 
contact  mines  which  arc  anchored^  or  cabled,  and  thosel 
which  are  not  cabled;  the  latter  may  be  used  anywherej 
but  they  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  become  harmless! 
within  an  extremely  short  lapse  of  time ;  the  same  is  true,! 
alsOj  of  automobile  torpedoes  which  have  missed  their| 
aim.     As  to  cabled  mines^  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  theif 
use  within  certain  places ;  but  since  this  restriction  can  ootl 
be  absolute  J  and  since  it  can  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  I 
placing  them  in  places  where  peaceful  navigation  should! 
be  able  to  count  on  free  access,  it  is  necessary  to  restrict 
cabled  mines  also  within  a  hmit  of  time  during  which  theyj 
may  continue  dangerous.     And,  fin  ally  ^  every  cabled  mine] 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  become  harmless  as  soon  i 
it  breaks  loose  from  its  cables. 

Upon  these  principles  the  majority  of  the  committe 
based  a  series  of  special  rules,  which  were  recommended  ^ 
to  the  commission.     In  the  long  debate  upon  these  rules, 
within  the  commission,  the  delegates  from   the    United  j 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan  argued  that  they  were! 
not    sufficiently    restrictive;     while    two  delegates   from 
Germany  insisted  that  they  went  too  far  in  the  direction 
of  crippKng  the  warlike  efficiency  of  small  fleets.     Con- 
cessions were  made  by  both  sides  in  the  debate,  and  the  I 
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;  finally  adopted  received  the  unanimous  vote  of 
thirty-eight  delegations  present  when  the  vote  was 

le  conference,  also,  adopted  these  rules  unanimously, 
pt  that  eight  delegations  reserved  their  votes  on  parts 
hiem.  They  forbid:  first,  the  use  of  unanchored 
js,  unless  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  become 
iless  within  one  hour  after  their  control  has  been 
^  second,  the  use  of  anchored  mines  which  do  not 
me  harmless  as  soon  as  they  break  their  cables;  third, 
ase  of  torpedoes  which  do  not  become  harmless  when 

have  missed  their  aim;  fourth,  the  placing  of  mines 
g  the  coasts  and  in  front  of  the  ports  of  the  enemy, 

the  sole  purpose  of  intercepting  commerce.*  They 
ide,  also,  that  every  possible  precaution  shall  be  taken 
rotect  peaceful  navigation  from  mines,  the  belliger- 
agreeing,  whenever  possible,  to  cause  them  to  become 
oless  after  a  limited  time  and,  when  they  cease  to  be 
ded,  to  indicate  the  dangerous  regions  and  inform 
governments  of  them,  as  soon  as  militarj^  exigencies 
ait.  Neutral  governments  which  place  mines  along- 
•  coasts  are  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  are  belliger- 
At  the  end  of  a  war,  both  belligerents  are  required 
emove  the  mines  which  they  have  planted,  both  on 
:  own  and  the  enemy's  coasts,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
the  contracting  powers  agree  to  transform,  as  soon  as 
ible,  their  mining  materials  into  the  perfected  types 
;3sitated  by  the  above  rules;  and  the  rules  themselves 

There    were   six    absences:    Chili,  Dominican    Republic,    Luxemburg, 

agua,  Panama,  and  Paraguay. 

Dominican  Republic,  Mexico,  Montenegro,  Russia,  Siam,  and  Turkey 

red  their  vote  on  this  rule. 

aCTmany  and  France  reserved  their  vote  on  this  rule- 
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are  to  remain  in  force  for  seven  years,  and  longer 
repudiated  in  a  prescribed  manner. 

The  disappointment  of  the  British  delegation  that  t! 
rules   adopted  were  not  more  radical  was  voiced  by  Si 
Ernest  Satow^  who^  in  a  plenary  session  of  tke  conferenct, 
made  the  following  statement : 

"Having  voted  for  the  Convention  on  Mines  wliich  the  conferenoe 
has  just  adopted,  the  British  delegation  desires  to  assert  that  it 
not  consider  this  arrangenient  as  definitively  solving  the  question^ 
but  as  marking  only  one  step  in  international  legislation  on  the  siib 
ject.  It  believes  that  there  haa  not  been  sufficient  regard  for  the  righl 
of  neutrab  to  protection,  nor  for  the  sentiments  of  humanity  whicS 
can  not  be  neglected ;  it  has  done  its  utmost  to  induce  Ihe  confereni 
to  adopt  this  view,  but  its  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been  futile. 

"The  high  seas,  gentlemen^  are  a  great  international  highway, 
If,  m  the  present  state  of  international  laws  and  customs,  belligerent 
are  permitted  to  settle  their  disputes  on  it,  it  is  none  the  less  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  do  nothing  which ^  long  after  their  own  departure 
from  the  scene  of  conflict,  might  make  ihis  highway  dangerous  k\ 
neutrals  who  ha\^  an  equal  right  to  its  use.  We  declare,  withoi 
hesitation,  that  the  right  of  neutrals  to  security  in  navigating  the  high 
seas  should  take  precedence  of  the  transient  right  of  belUgereals 
'  make  use  of  them  as  the  place  of  wariike  operations. 

"But  the  convention  which  has  been  adopted  does  not  impose 
upon  the  belligerent  a  single  restriction  as  to  the  placing  of  cabled  min^ 
wherever  it  may  seem  to  him  desirable,  whether  it  be  in  his  own  ter 
ritorial  waters  for  purposes  of  defense,  or  in  those  of  the  enemy  for  pur- 
poses of  attack,  or,  finally,  in  the  highseas^  thus  necessarily  causing  great 
risks  to  neutral  navigation  in  time  of  naval  warfare  and,  indeed,  tlie 
probability  of  disasters.  We  have  already  insisted,  several  times,  on  the 
danger  of  such  a  condition ;  we  have  been  obliged  to  point  out  what 
might  be  the  consequences  of  the  loss  of  some  great  steamboat  be- 
longing to  a  neutral  power*  We  have  not  failed  to  advance  every 
argument  in  favor  of  restricting  the  field  of  action  of  these  mines, 
and  particularly  to  emphasize  the  advantages  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  would  derive  from  such  a  measure,  since  it  wouM 
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Imliilsh,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  causes  of  armed  conflict.  It  has 
^med  to  us  that  the  adoption  of  the  pmposition  made  by  us  at  the 
icginning  of  the  discussion  would  have  prevented  the  dungers  which, 
li  every  future  naval  war,  will  threaten  to  disturb  peaceful  relations 
jetween  neutrals  and  belligerents,  Butj  since  the  conference  has  not 
jartaken  of  our  way  of  thinkings  it  remains  for  us  to  declare  in  the 
Host  formal  manner  that  those  dangers  exist  and  that  it  Is  due  to  the 
ncompkte  state  of  the  present  convention  that  they  will  make  thera- 
elves  felt  In  the  future.  This  convention,  tjeing  as  it  is,  in  our 
ppinion,  only  a  partial  and  msufficient  solution  of  the  problem,  it 
San  not  be  considered,  as  I  have  said  before^  a  complete  exposition  of 
interaalional  law  on  the  subject ;  and  the  legitimacy  of  such  or  such 
act  can  not  be  assumed  simply  because  this  convention  has  not  pro- 
libited  it.  This  is  the  principle  which  we  desire  to  assert,  and  which 
San  never  be  ignored  by  any  state,  whatever  may  be  its  power." 

Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  of  the  German  dele- 
jation,  immediately  replied  to  Sir  Ernest  Satow  as  follows: 

**  In  view  of  the  declaration  just  made  by  the  honorable  delegate 
bjm  Great  Britain,  I  desire  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  already  in  the 
bommission:    *A    belligerent  who  sinks  mines  assumes  very  heavy 
tesponsibility  tow^ards   neutrals  and   towards  peaceful   navigation. 
On  this  point  w^  are  all  agreed.     No  one  will  resort  to  this  weapon 
in thout  absolutely  urgent  mi  1  i tary  reason s .     Now;  mili t ary  o pera tions 
|iE  not  controlled  solely  by  the  prescriptions  of  international  law. 
rhere  are  ot  he  r  facto  rs;   conscience^  good  scnse,and  thesentiraentof 
iuties  impwsed  by  the  principles  of  humanity  will  be  the  surest  guides 
br  the  conduct  of  sailors,  and  will  form  the  most  effective  guaranty 
igainst  abuses.     The  officers  of  the  German  navy  —  I  proclaim  it 
lloud — will  always  fulfill  in  the  strictest  manner  the  duties  prescribed 
iy  the  unwritten  law  of  humanity  and  civilization. 
"M  need  not  tell  you  that  I  recognize  entirely  the  importance  of 
codifying  rtdes  to  be  followed  in  war.     But  we  should  avoid  the  pro- 
tnulgation  of  rules  whose  strict  observance  may  be  rendered  impos- 
sible by  the  force  of  circumstances.     It  is  of  the  first  importance 
t  the  international  maritime  law  which  we  desire  to  enact  should 
tain  only  those  clauses  whose  enfoicement  is  possible  from  the 
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military  point  of  view,  —  even  under  exceptional  drcumstance^. 
Otherwise,  the  respect  for  law  will  be  diminbhed  and  its  authority 
destroyed.  Hence  it  seems  to  us  preferable  to  maintain  for  the 
present  a  certain  reserve,  m  expectation  that  within  five  years  we 
shatl  be  in  a  better  position  to  find  a  solution  acceptable  to  everyone/ 
*'As  to  sentiments  of  humanity  and  dviJ Station,  I  can  not  admit 
that  any  government  or  nation  is  in  this  sense  superior  to  that  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent/* 

With  this  exchange  of  views  between  the  chief  naval  and 
the  chief  military  power  of  Europe,  the  conference  passed 
finally  from  the  subject  of  submarine  mines. 

2.   Naval  Bombardmeni 

A  proposition  was  made  in  the  Conference  of  1899 
that  the  rule  adopted  for  land  warfare  as  to  the  bom- 
bardment of  undefended  cities,  etc.j  should  be  extended 
to  naval  warfare  also.  But  it  was  decided  that  the  ques- 
tion was  too  complicated  to  be  solved  at  that  time,  and 
the  conference  contented  itself  vnih  passing,  unanimously,* 
a  desire  [vwu]  that  it  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
a  later  conference. 

It  was  mentioned,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  Russian 
programme  for  the  second  conference,  and  was  assigned 
to  the  first  subcoraraission  of  the  III  Commission,  Its 
consideration  was  postponed  untO  after  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  submarine  mines;  but  at  the  first  session 
of  the  subcommission  it  was  introduced  by  the  United 
States  delegation,  which  proposed  that  the  bombardmeni, 
by  a  naval  force^  of  unfortified  and  undefended  towns, 
villages,  or  buildingSj  be  prohibited*     This   prohibition 

*  The  BHtisb  ddegatiun  refrained  from  voting,  because  of  Jack  of  ittstnic* 
tion^. 
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Iduded    bombardment    for    non-payment    of    ransom; 

lit  the  proposition  admitted  that  such  towns,  villages,  or 

ftiildings  are  liable  to  bombardment  (after  due  notice) 

rhen  reasonable  requisitions  for  provisions  and  supplies 

issential  to  the  naval  force  at  the  lime  of  the  requisition 

tre  withheld-    And  it  also  admitted  that  such  places  are 

iable  to  the  damages  incideolal  to  the  destruction  of 

mB.RTy  or  naval  establishments,  public  depots  of  mimi- 

ions  of  war,  or  vessels  of  war  in  port. 

This  proposition  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  discussion, 

tod,  although  amended  in  several  particulars,  its  substance 

las  adopted  by  the  conference  and  embodied  in  some 

ttiportant  rules.     By  unanimous  vote,  the  bombardment 

tf  undefended  ports,  towns,  villages,  dwellings,  or  build- 

:s    was    prohibited*     A   difference   of   opinion   aros^ 

wever,  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term  "un- 

fended."     General    Poortugael,    of    the    Netherlands, 

sted  that  an  unfortified  town  situated  near  a  coast 

pfended  by  soldiers  and  cannon  (The  Hague,  for  exam- 

le)  should  be  considered  an  '^undefended"  town.     This 

ment  was  informally  acquiesced  in,  but  it  was  not 

med  possible  to  formulate  a  precise  defmition  of  the 

It  was  defuiitely  voted^  however,  that  a  place  may 

ft  be  bombarded  even  though  defended  by  automatic 

bmarine  mines  of  contact   anchored  before  its  port. 

last   proviso  was  vigorously  opposed  by   Captain 

ttley,  of  Great  Britain,  who  argued  that  a  submarine 

,e  is  as  much  of  a  defense  as  are  cannon;  that  the  lire 

a  cannon  can  rarely  destroy  a  vessel  in  the  offing, 

liereas  the  explosion  of  a  single  mine  will  certainly  do 

h;   that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  neutral  countries  to 

Itee  the  sea  of  these  murderous  instruments,  since,  being 
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entirely  concealed,  they  are  equally  dangerous  to  friends 
and  enemies,  neutrals  and  non-combatants;  thai,  if 
ports  are  undefended  otherwise  than  by  submarine  mineSj 
they  are  immune  from  bombardment  and  hence  do  not 
need  the  mines  to  protect  them;  and  that  it  would  be  an 
outrage  upon  a  belligerent,  approaching  a  so-called  unde- 
fended port,  to  be  destroyed  by  a  mine  belonging  to  the 
port  which  claimed  inviolability  for  itself. 

This  line  of  argument  induced  six  delegations^  to 
reserve  their  votes  on  the  proviso;  but  the  argument  that 
a  submarine  mine  was  only  a  passive  instrument  of  de- 
struction j  and  would  be  made  harmful  to  the  belligerent 
only  when  he  himself  approached  it,  was  accepted  a^ 
conclusive  by  a  large  majority  of  the  delegations,  all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  six  referred  to,  voted 
for  the  proviso* 

It  was  also  voted,  unanimously  and  without  discussioD, 
that  the  bombardment  of  undefended  ports,  etc.,  for  the 
non-payment  of  requisitions  of  money,  should  be  pro- 
hibited; and  that  piilage,  even  of  those  towns  taken  by 
assault,  should  also  be  prohibited. 

In  the  case  of  those  ports,  etc.,  which  contain  military 
works,  militar)^  or  naval  establishments,  depots  of  arras 
or  materials  of  war,  workshops  and  plants  capable  of 
being  utilized  for  the  needs  of  a  fleet  or  army,  or  who^ 
harbors  contain  war  ships,  the  commander  of  a  naval 
force  may  demand  the  destruction  of  these  things  by  the 
local  authorities  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  if  this 
demand  is  not  complied  with  and  no  other  method  of 
destroying  them  is  possible,  he  may  then  destroy  them  by 
bombardment.     The  proviso  that  a  '* reasonable  time" 

^  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France^  Spolo,  Japan,  and  ChiiiM. 
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Qust  be  given  to  the  local  authorities  before  the  bombard- 
[lent  is  begun,  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Captain  Ottley, 
f  Great  Britain,  for  the  reason  that  a  fleet  anchored 
rithin  the  harbor  of  an  undefended  port  might  profit  by 
ny  delay  to  procure  reenforcements  and  thus  avoid 
lestruction  or  even  achieve  a  victory.  The  naval  dele- 
;ates  of  various  countries  supported  this  view  of  the  mat- 
er, and  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  further  proviso  that 
f  military  exigencies  require  immediate  bombardment, 
ind  do  not  admit  of  according  a  delay,  the  bombardment 
nay  take  place  at  once,  but  that  the  commandant  of  the 
x)mbarding  fleet  must  take  all  requisite  measures  to 
:ause  the  unfortified  city  itself  to  suffer  the  least  possible 
nconvenience.  This  proviso  was  adopted  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Haiti's  delega- 
tion, which  reserved  its  vote  upon  it  for  the  reason  that 
"it  seems  very  rigorous  indeed  to  admit  that  even  the 
unexpected  presence,  within  an  undefended  port,  of  war 
ships  which  the  enemy  might  think  should  be  destroyed, 
is  suflScient  to  expose  the  town  and  its  inhabitants  to  the 
results  of  an  unexpected  and  immediate  bombardment."  ^ 
It  was  further  conceded'  that  if  the  local  authorities 
of  imdefended  ports,  etc.,  refuse  to  comply  with  a  formal 
demand  for  stores  or  provisions  necessary  to  the  present 
needs  of  the  naval  force  near  it,  then,  after  express  noti- 
fication, the  commander  of  the  said  force  may  proceed  to 
a  bombardment.  The  Spanish  delegation  proposed  that 
these  stores  or  provisions  should  be  paid  for  at  current 


>  M.  van  den  Heuvel,  of  Belgium,  also  opposed  this  proviso,  and  voted 
against  it,  in  the  commission;  but  in  the  conference,  Belgium's  vote  was 
cast  for  it. 

^  By  unanimous  vote,  except  that  Chili's  delegation  reserved  its  vote. 
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prices,  and  that  they  should  be  limited  to  the  qt 
which  can  be  demanded  in  a  neutral  port.     The - 
these  propositions  failed  of  adoplion ;  but  it  was  pre 
that  such  stores  or  provisions  may  be  requisitionec 
with  the  sanction  of  the  commandant  himself,  and 
be  paid  for  in  cash^  whenever  possible,  or  vouchi 
otherwise,  by  written  receipts*     On  the  motion 
Turkish  delegation,  it  was  also  provided  that  sucli 
sitions  shall  be  in  accord  with  the  resources  of  tlK 
on  which  they  are  made. 

While  conceding  the  right  of  bombardment  o| 
fended  ports,  etc.,  under  the  exceptional  circumi 
stated  above,  the  conference  voted  that  every  neo 
measure  shall  be  taken  by  the  commandant  of  the 
barding  force  to  save  from  injury,  as  far  as  possibi 
buildings  devoted  to  religion,  art,  science,  and  benevo 
historic  monuments  and  hospitals,  on  condition  tha 
are  not  used  at  the  time  for  a  military  purpose.  1 
made  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  bombarded 
to  designate  such  buildings  by  visible  signs,  com 
of  large,  stiff,  rectangular  panels,  divided  diag^ 
into  two  colored  triangles,  the  upper  one  black  an 
lower  one  white. 


3.     Merchant  Ships  transformed  into  Cruiser 

This  topic  was  mentioned  in  the  Russian  prog 
and  was  the  first  one  assigned  to  the  IV  Coe 
When  it  was  taken  up  for  discussion^  seven  propoi 
concerning  it  were  presented  by  various  delegi 
None  of  these  propositions  suggested  the  aboUti 
the  practice  of  transforming  merchant  ships  ij 
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^though  Brazil's  first  delegate  said  that  there  is  danger 
its  restoring  in  an  indirect  manner  the  system  of  pri- 
vateering  which  the  Declaration  of  Paris   of  1856  pro- 
hibited.    The    Japanese    delegation    proposed    that    the 
pansformation  of  fishing  boats  into  war  vessels  be  pro- 
nibited ;  and  this  prohibition  was  implied  in  the  exemption 
Jater  accorded  to  such  boats  from  capture, 
I   Lord  Reay,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain^  moved  that  every 
fcerchant  ship,  whether  belhgerent  or  neutral,  which  is  em- 
■ployed  in  the  transport  of  marines,  land  troops,  munitions 
of  war,  combustibles,  provisions,  drinking  water,  or  any 
Bpther  kind  of  naval  suppHes,  shall  be  considered  an  **aux- 
mar>^  war  vessel"  and  treated  as  such;  also  that  the  same 
treatment  should  be  accorded  to  any  vessel  designed  lo 
Hepair  war  ships,  or  to  carry  dispatches  or  transmit  infor- 
mation, if  the  said  vessel  is  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
ag  orders  communicated  to  it  directly  or  indirectly 
a  belligerent  fleet.     It  was  ob\ious  that  this  proposi- 
^n  raised  the  question  of  the  definition  of  "  contraband 
war,"  and  that  it  provided  for  a  kind  of  involuntary 
id  unofficial    transformation    of    merchant  vessels  into 
rar  ships.     It  was  therefore  vigorously  combated  on  both 
these  grounds,  and  Lord  Reay  finally  withdrew  it  from 
further  consideration   by  the  existing  conferencej  sa>ing 
khat  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  next  conference  after 
a  careful  study  of  the  question  by  the  various  govern- 
ments, and  that  meanwhile  such  vessels  would  be  subject, 
ms  rendering  **  hostile  assistance,"  to  the  prmciples   of 
Tnternational  law. 

The  Japanese  and  the  British  propositions  were  the 
only  ones  which  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  what 
els  may  be  transformed  into  war  ships ;    and  it  was 
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unanimously  agreed,  by  silent  assent  and  without  foi 
vote,  that  "in  time  of  war,  ships  belonging  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  any  power  may  be  incorporated  in  its  war 
fleets."  But  it  was  also  unanimously  agreed,  by  formal 
vote^  that  "it  is  desirable  to  define  the  conditions  under 
which  this  operation  may  be  effected,  in  so  far  as  the  rules 
regarding  it  are  generally  accepted,'^  The  commission 
then  entered  upon  a  debate  as  to  the  duraiion^  place ^  and 
method  of  the  transformation. 

Austria,  supported  by  Germany,  proposed  that  the 
transformation  should  be  made  for  the  entire  duration  of 
the  war,  and  that  a  retransformation  should  not  occur 
untiJ  the  war  had  ended.  This  proposition  was  based  on 
the  argument  that  a  ship  should  be  all  one  thing  or  all  the 
other^  —  a  ship  of  war  or  a  merchant  ship^  and  that  it 
should  not  be  permitted  to  change  its  character,  and  witli 
thatj  its  responsibilities,  at  will.  Against  this,  Japan 
urged  that  belligerents  should  not  be  hampered,  in  this 
matter,  by  too  strict  rules;  and  the  majority  adhered  to 
this  view  and  refused  to  enact  any  rule  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  transformation. 

Italy,  supported  by  Mexico,  proposed  that  merchant 
ships  should  be  forbidden  to  become  war  ships  either  in 
the  waters  of  another  state  or  on  the  high  seas.  But, 
while  it  was  generally  admitted  that  such  transformation 
must  not  occur  in  the  waters  of  a  neutral  state,  it  was 
argued  by  Germany  and  Russia  that  it  should  be  permitted 
on  the  high  seas.  Belligerents  transform  captured  mer- 
chant ships  into  war  vessels  on  the  high  seas ;  w^hy  should 
they  not  transform  their  own  merchant  ships  there  also? 
Such  was  the  argumentative  question,  which  Great  Britain 
answered  by  saying,  first,  that  such  a  transformation  is 
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LCt  of  sovereignty,  which  can  be  accomplished  only  in 
e  plax:es  where  sovereignty  can  be  exercised;  and, 
nd,  that  such  transformation  on  the  high  seas  would 
e  neutral  nations  in  ignorance  of  the  character  as- 
ed  by  a  ship  which  had  left  its  last  port  as  a  merchant 
el.  France,  in  supporting  the  (Jerman  view  of  the 
stion,  answered  Great  Britain's  arguments  by  say- 
that  a  state  has  full  sovereignty  on  the  high  seas 
r  all  the  ships  under  its  flag ;  and  that  neutral  nations 
Id  easily  be  informed,  and  should  immediately  be 
)rmed,  of  the  transformation  by  the  belligerent  pub- 
ing  the  vessel  on  its  oflicial  list  of  war  ships.  Japan 
icted  both  the  (Jerman  proposal  to  permit  the  trans- 
mation  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  British  proposal  to 
trict  it  exclusively  to  the  home  ports  of  belligerents; 
i  proposed  as  a  compromise  to  permit  it  in  waters 
longing  to  lands  occupied  by  belligerents  as  well  as  in 
dr  own  waters. 

This  discussion  over  the  place  of  transformation  was 

ntinued  in  a  special  committee  which  finally  submitted 

e  question  to  a  vote,  with  the  result  that  seven  delega- 

>ns  favored  the  German  proposal  as  to  the  high  seas, 

d    nine   delegations   followed   England's   lead   against 

In  view  of  the  indecisiveness  of  this  vote,  the  commis- 

3n  and  the  conference  voted  that  "  the  high  contracting 

irties  not  having  been  able  to  agree  on  the  question,  .  .  . 

is  understood  that  this  question  stands  entirely  apart 

id  is  not  at  all  implicated  in  the  rules  adopted." 

The  rules  adopted  were  six  in  number,  and  provided 

lat  a  merchant  ship  transformed  into  a  war  ship  can  have 

le  rights  and  duties  pertaining  to  the  latter  only  when 

:  is  placed   under  the  direct  authority,  the  immediate 
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control,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  state  whose  flj 
it  flies;  that  such  transformed  ships  should  bear  the  din 
tinctive  external  marks  of  the  war  ships  of  their  nation 
that  their  commanders  should  be  in  the  service  of  the  stati 
and  duly  commissioned  by  the  competent  authorities 
that  their  cxews  must  be  subjected  to  mihtary  discipline, 
that  they  themselves  are  bound,  in  their  operations^  ti 
conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war;  and  that  On 
belligerent  to  whom  they  belong  should  mention  theil 
transformation,  as  soon  as  possible,  on  the  list  of  its  w 
ships. 

These  rules  were  voted  in  the  commission  unanimously, 
wHth  six  abstentioBSj  and  in  the  plenary  session  of  thi 
conference  by  thirty-two  ayes,  one  reservation/  nine  ab 
stentions,*  and  two  absences.^ 

Before  voting  in  favor  of  these  rules  the  delegations 
Spain  and  Mexico  announced  to  the  conference  that  theil 
respective  countries  accepted  the  Declaration  of  Pari 
of  1856. 

When  the  rules  were  voted  in  the  commission^  General 
Porter,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  delegation^  said 
that  the  question  of  such  regulation  was  of  interest  only 
to  those  states  which  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
that  the  United  States  had  not  signed  that  declaration, 
because  it  did  not  recognize  the  principle  of  the  inviola- 
bilily  of  private  property;  and  that  therefore  the  United 
States  delegation  would  abstain  from  voting  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations* 


*  Turkey,  whoso  delegatioti  had  received  no  instructions, 

^  United  States,  Colombia,  China,  Dominican  RepubUc,  Ecuadox-, 

la,  Persia,  Salvador,  and  Uruguay, 

'  Nicaragua  and  Paraguay* 
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B,   THE   GENEVA  CONVENTION 

I.   Hospital  Ships 

a.   The  Conference  of  i8gg 

The  document  referred  to  generally  as  "The  Geneva 
Convention,"  or  "The  Red  Cross  Rules,"  was  called 
3fl&cially  "The  Convention  of  Geneva  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  Soldiers  wounded  in  Armies  in 
the  Field."  It  consisted  of  ten  articles,  agreed  to  by 
the  representatives  of  twelve  sovereigns,^  and  based  on 
the  desire  expressed  in  its  preamble,  "to  alleviate,  in  so 
far  as  they  can,  the  evils  inseparable  from  war,  to  sup- 
press the  useless  hardships  and  improve  the  condition  of 
soldiers  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle."  It  was  due 
largely  to  the  generous  initiative  of  Switzerland,  and  was 
signed  at  Geneva  by  the  representatives  of  the  twelve 
sovereigns  on  the  22d  of  August,  1864. 

Four  years  later,  October  20,  1868,  the  representatives 
of  fourteen  sovereigns^  adopted  at  a  conference  in  Geneva 
fifteen  additional  articles.  Five  of  these  were  amend- 
ments to  the  earlier  articles,  and  the  other  ten  were  de- 
signed "to  apply  to  fleets  the  advantages  of  the  earlier 
convention." 

It  was  to  these  articles  that  the  fiith  and  sixth  items  of 
the  Russian  programme  for  the  first  conference  referred 

*  These  were  the  sovereign  rulers  of  the  Netherlands,  Baden,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Spain,  France,  Hesse,  Italy,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  and 
Wurtemberg. 

2  All  of  the  former  sovereigns  were  represented,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Spain,  Hesse,  Portugal,  and  Prussia;  and  in  place  of  these,  were  repre- 
sentatives from  the  North  German  Confederation,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Great 
Britain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Turkey. 
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in  the  words:  "An  application  to  naval  warfare  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  on  the 
basis  of  the  additional  Articles  of  1868;  and  a  neutraliza- 
tion of  ships  and  boats  employed  in  saving  drowning 
sailors  during  or  after  naval  battles."  But  as  only  Articles 
VI  to  XV  of  the  Convention  of  1868  applied  to  naval 
warfare,  these  alone  were  taken  up  by  the  conference  f<Mr 
discussion.  This  discussion  was  carried  through  a  special 
committee  of  experts,  a  subcommission,  the  11  Com- 
mission, and  the  conference;  it  lasted  from  May  25  to 
June  20,  and  was  productive  of  some  of  the  most  useful 
results  of  the  conference. 

The  first  step  was  to  admit,  without  opposition,  that 
it  was  desirable  to  apply  the  Geneva  articles  to  naval 
warfare.  This  step  was  in  itself  of  marked  importance; 
for  the  articles  of  1868  had  remained  a  dead  letter,  and 
the  difficulties  of  their  application  were  obviously  so  great 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  several  of  the  naval  powers 
to  accomplish  anything  in  this  direction  at  the  Conference 
of  1899.  But  thanks  to  the  liberal  and  resolute  policy 
of  a  few  of  the  largest  naval  powers,  the  desirability  of 
the  step  was  admitted  and  the  conference  proceeded  to 
take  it. 

The  first  difficulty  was  to  define  precisely  the  scope 
of  the  term  "hospital  ships."  This  term  was  given  a 
generous  scope  and  was  made  to  include  three  kinds: 
I.  Military  hospital  ships,  that  is  to  say,  ships  constructed 
or  assigned  by  states  especially  and  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  wounded,  sick,  or  shipwrecked.* 

*  The  French  word  used  here  is  naufragis,  the  nearest  translation  of  which 
in  English  is  shipwrecked;  but  it  implies,  not  sailors  wrecked  by  storm  on 
coasts  or  rocks,  but  those  who  have  been  placed  in  danger  of  drowning  as  a 
result  of  naval  combat. 
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2.  Hospital  ships  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the 
3ost  of  private  individuals  or  officially  recognized  relief 
ocieties,  and  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerent  nations, 

3.  Hospital  ships  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the 
5ost  of  private  individuals  or  officially  recognized  soci- 
ities  of  neutral  nations.  In  addition  to  these  three  kinds 
rf  hospital  ships,  strictly  so  called,  neutral  merchantmen, 
rachts,  or  other  non-military  vessels,  having  or  taking  on 
)oard  ack,  wounded,  or  shipwrecked  belligerents,  were 
llso  exempted  from  capture  for  so  doing. 

All  of  these  four  kinds  of  vessels  are  to  be  respected 
Itnd  exempt  from  capture,  provided  they  fulJiU  certain 
SDnditions.  The  "military/'  or  government,  hospital 
ships  must  have  their  names  communicated,  before  they 
Stre  employed,  to  the  belligerents;  the  private  or  semi* 
private  hospital  ships  belonging  to  belligerent  nations, 
ir  to  neutrals,  must  have  commissions  from  their  govem- 
ments,  and  their  names  must  be  communicated  to  the 
^gerents  before  they  are  employed*  All  three  kinds 
bf  hospital  ships  must  afford  relief  to  the  wounded,  sick, 
and  shipwrecked  of  the  belligerents,  irrespective  of  their 
nationality;  they  must  not  be  used  for  any  military  pur- 
^se;  they  must  not  in  any  way  hamper  the  movements 
bf  the  combatants;  they  must  act  at  their  own  risk  and 
peril  during  and  after  an  engagement ;  and  the  belligerents 
have  the  right  to  control  and  visit  them,  refuse  their 
assistance,  order  them  away,  make  them  take  a  certain 
course,  put  a  commissioner  on  board,  or  even  detain 
them  if  important  circumstances  require  it.  And  the 
neutral  merchantmen  and  yachts  are  liable  to  capture 
for  any  violation  of  neutrality  committed  by  them. 

To  distinguish  hospital  ships  from  war  ships,  as  well 
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as  to  prevent  their  being  used  for  military  purposes^: 
was  agreed  that  the  *^ military /'  or  govemment,  hos 
ships  shall  be  distinguished  by  being  painted  white* 
side,  with  a  horizontal  band  of  green  about  one  and  a  j 
meters  wide;  that  the  private  or  semi  private  hos 
ships  belonging  to  the  belligerents  or  to  neutrals  shall  1 
distinguished  by  being  painted  white  outside  mth. 
horizontal  band  of  red  about  one  and  a  half  meters  wid 
and  that  all  hospital  ships  shall  make  themselves  kiio 
by  hoisting,  together  with  their  national  flag,  the  white 
flag  with  a  red  cross  provided  by  the  Geneva  ConventiCtfLj 

The  discussion  of  these  three  questions  —  the  mea 
of  *^ hospital  shipSj"  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  th 
and  their  distinguishing  signs  —  was  an   animated 
interesting  one.     On  the  first  pointy  Captain  Scheinej 
Russia,  argued  that  by  placing  aU  hospital  ships  under  t 
control  of  the  admiral  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  bellige 
fleetSj  the  field  of  battle  would  not  be  invaded  by  sHp 
of  a  private  character.     But,  on  the  motion  of  M,  Renaultjj 
of  France,  it  was  decided   that  private  or    semiprivate] 
ships  should  be  permitted,  provided  they  were  kept  und 
the  control  of  one  or  other  of  the  belhgerents.     This  was| 
a  very  important  decision,  as  it  enables  the  hospital  ship 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  of  other  societies  and  in^j 
dividuals  to  participate  in  the  work  of  rescue*     The  Frenc 
delegates  also   prevented  this  participation   from  being 
restricted  by  a  Russian  proposal  that  all  hospital  ship 
should  be  constructed  on  such  a  model  that  they  cor^ 
not  be  used  as  ships  of  war;   the  French  argument  pi 
vailed  that  the  previous  notice  and  other  restrictions  r 
quired   of   them  would   be    sufficient   to  prevent  frau 
It  was  also  argued j  by  Captain  Mahan^  of  the  Unilt 
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States,  among  others,  that  neutral  hospital  ships  and 
nerchantmen  had  been  conceded  a  status  and  immunities 
litherto  imknown  and  not  now  justifiable;  and  Captain 
dahan  went  so  far  as  to  say:  "Upon  reflection  I  am 
atisfied  that  no  necessity  exists  for  the  authorization  of 
lospital  vessels  under  a  neutral  flag  upon  the  scene  of 
laval  war,  and  that  the  adhesion  of  our  government  to 
wch  a  scheme  may  be  withheld  without  injury  to  any 
me."  But  this  restricted  policy  was  rejected  in  the  in- 
erests  of  humanity. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  delegate  proposed  that  a  mer- 
iiantman  belonging  to  one  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
ind  having  on  board  sick  or  wounded,  should  also  be 
respected  and  exempt  from  capture;  the  committee  report- 
ing the  resolutions  commented  on  this  fact  as  follows : 
**  The  consequence  of  this  silence  is  that  such  ships  remain 
under  the  rule  of  the  common  law,  and  hence  are  exposed 
to  capture;  this  rigorous  consequence  appears  to  us  only 
logical  and  in  conformity  with  principles." 

As  to  conditions  imposed  on  hospital  ships,  it  was  sug- 
gested that  notification  of  their  character  should  be  made 
"before  the  opening  of  hostiUties";  but  this  was  rejected 
in  favor  of  the  phrase  "before  they  are  employed."  This 
decision  was  made  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  cruel  to 
prohibit  belligerents  from  developing  their  hospital  service 
after  war  has  commenced  and  in  accordance  with  its 
exigencies.  It  was  also  argued  that  since  "military,"  or 
government,  hospital  ships  were  to  be  exempt,  by  Article  I, 
from  the  rules  applying  to  men-of-war  during  their  stay 
m  neutral  harbors,  a  notification  of  their  names  and  use 
should  be  made  to  neutral  states  as  well  as  to  the  belliger- 
ents themselves.    But  the  reply  was  made  that  the  dis- 
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tinguishing  marks  of  a  hospital  ship  would  be  suffidenfl 
notice  of  its  character   when  entering  a  neutral  port! 
although  it  was  admitted  that  it  would  be  desirahk  fo5 
such  notices  to  be  inserted  in  the  official  journals  of  th 
belUgerents,  so  that  all  the  world  might  be  informed. 

In  order  to  insure  to  the  belligerents  the  efficient  con 
trol  of  the   private  or  semi  private   hospital  ships  fitt© 
out  by  neutrals,  it  was  urged  (by  Captain  Mahan,  amon 
others)  that  such  vessels,  *^  being  engaged  in  service  ideal 
tied  with  that  of  belligerent  hospital  vessels  to  which  ifl 
was  proposed  to  extend  the  utmost  possible  immunityj 
should  frankly  enter  the  belligerent  service  by  hoistiii 
the  flag  of  the  belligerent  to  which  it  offered  its  service 
This  being  permitted  by  general  consent,  and  for  purpos 
purely  humanitarian,  would  constitute  no  breach  of  neu-| 
traUty,  while  the  control  of  either  belligerent,  when 
presencej  could  be  exercised  without  raising  those  vex 
questions  of  neutral  rights  which  the  experience  of  mari-j 
time  warfare  shows  to  be  among  the  most  difficult  anJ 
delicate  problems  that  belligerents  have  to  encounter/^ 
This   proposition   w^as   opposed    vigorously   by    Capta 
Siegel,  of  Germany,  who  argued  that  *^to  compel  sud 
vessels  to  hoist  a  foreign  flag  would  be  an  act  incompatible! 
with  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong,  - 
an  act  which  could  be  deemed  but  little  friendly  by  th 
power  not  favored,   and  which  would  even  constituteij 
perhaps,  a  violation  of  strict  neutrality  to  the  advautagBJ 
of  one  of  the  belligerents,"     This  \dew  of  the  questioii| 
prevailed,  and  all  hospital  ships  were  permitted  to 
the  flag  of  their  own  country. 

When  the  question  as  to  the  distinctive  flag  for  hospitalj 
ships  arose  in  the  subcommission,  the  representative 


fey  said  that  in  all  cases  where  Turkish  hospital  ships 
lave  to  j>erforni  their  mission,  the  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross 
pould  be  replaced  by  the  Red  Crescent;  he  said  in  ad- 
iiiioTi  thatj  since  Ottoman  ships  of  war  have  always 
Inspected  the  Red  Cross  as  the  emblem  of  the  Geneva 
Convention^  he  would  express  the  desire  that  by  way 
bf  reciprocity  the  Red  Crescent  should  be  assured  the 
pame  respect.     The  representative  of  Siam  said  that  his 

ivemment  places  beside  the  Red  Cross,  on  the  flag  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  an  emblem  sacred  in  the  Buddhist 
Religion,  also  in  red  and  called  ''The  Flame*"  And  at  a 
iater  meeting  of  the  full  coniraission  the  representative  of 
^ersia  made  the  following  declaration : 

"In  accordance  with  instructions  which  I  have  just  received  from 
rreheran,  I  am  directed  to  inform  the  commission  that  the  Persian 
Government  will  daim^  as  a  distinctive  flag,  a  white  flag  with  the  Red 
Sun.  The  adoption  of  the  Red  Cross  as  the  emblem  of  hospitals  was 
an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  governments  signing  the  Geneva 
Convention  towards  the  honorable  government  of  Switzerland,  whose 
'national  flag  was  adopted,  with  the  colors  reversed.  We  should 
be  happy  to  extend  the  same  mark  of  courtesy  to  the  honorable  gov- 
t«rnment  of  Switzerland,  if  that  were  not  impossible  l^ecause  of  agita- 
I  tions  which  would  result  from  it  in  the  Mussulman  army." 

Captain  Mahan,  of  the  United  States^  remarked  that  the 
emblem  of  the  Red  Cross  has  a  religious  character  which 
is  addressed  particularly  to  Christian  states,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  another  one  which 
would  be  recognized  by  alL  But  the  president  of  the 
subcommission  remarked  that  it  was  not  competent  to 
enter  on  the  discussion  of  a  proposition  tending  to  revise 
a  clause  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  This  view  pre- 
vailed, and  the  conference  adopted  the  Red  Cross  as  the 
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emblem  of  hospital  ships,  but  recorded  the  declarations 
of  Turkey,  Siam,  and  Persia  regarding  it;  and  these  three 
governments  signed  it  as  adopted. 

b.    The  Conference  of  igoy 

The  last  item  on  the  Russian  programme  for  the  second 
conference  was  "the  additions  to  be  made  to  the  Conven- 
tion of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime  war  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Convention  of  Geneva  of  1864,  revised  in 
1906."  ^  This  topic  was  assigned  to  the  second  subcommis- 
sion  of  the  III  Commission,  and  was  the  first  topic  com- 
pleted by  the  conference.  When  it  came  up  for  discussion, 
the  delegations  from  Germany  and  France  proposed 
modifications  of  detail  in  the  former  convention,  while 
certain  other  delegations,  notably  that  of  the  Netherlands, 
proposed  modifications  in  its  principles. 

As  to  the  kind  of  vessels  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes, 
it  was  decided  that,  instead  of  permitting  neutral  merchant- 
men, yachts,  and  other  non-military  boats  to  take  on  board 
the  sick,  wounded,  and  shipwrecked,  and  then  to  hold 
them  exempt  from  capture  [as  was  done  by  Article  VI 
of  the  former  convention],  belligerents  should  be  given 
the  right  of  requesting  them  to  do  so,  and  that  only  in 
case  they  acted  upon  such  request,  and  not  on  their  own 
initiative,  were  they  to  be  given  "special  protection  and 
certain  immunities."  This  restriction  of  the  charitable 
activity  of  neutral  vessels  was  defended  on  the  ground  that 
such  rescue  work  is  not  a  right  conceded  to  neutral  ships 
by  international  law,  or  by  logic  or  humanity;  but  that 
to  request  it  should  be  a  right  conceded  to  belligerents 

*  For  this  revision,  see  later,  page  193. 
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This  vote  in  its  favor  was  so  indecisive  that,  at  a  sub- 
tquent  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  add  the  proviso  that 
le  rule  would  be  operative  on  neutral  countries  only 
'in  the  absence  of  a  contrary  arrangement  between  the 
leutral  state  and  the  belligerents/'  This  proviso  was 
lased  on  the  supposition  that  belligerents  would  be  so 
limous  to  have  their  sick,  wounded,  and  shipwrecked 
received  by  neutral  states  that  they  would  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  return  to  their  own  homes  and  thus  relieve 
the  neutral  states  of  the  burden  of  guarding  them.  This 
modification  of  the  rule  induced  all  but  one  of  the  nine 
delegations  voting  *'no"  to  accept  the  rule  and  sign  the 
K>nventioii,  The  other  one,  the  United  Stales,  signed 
he  convention,  but  excluded  this  rule;  and  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Turkey  did  the  same/ 

The  United  States  naval  representativCj  Captain  Mahan, 
beheved  that  the  articles  as  adopted  by  the  special  com- 
mittee, the  subcommission,  the  commission,  and  the  con- 
ference omitted  an  important  topic,  that,  namely,  of  the 
rescue  of  belligerents  by  neutral  vessels  which  chanced  to 
Jbe  present  on  the  arena  of  combat.  Tliis  topic  was  sug- 
gested to  Captain  Mahan  by  the  case  of  the  rescue  of  the 
Captain  and  men  of  the  "Alabama"  by  the  British  yacht 
**  Deerhound."  In  order  to  prevent  a  similar  escape  of  a 
commander  in  chief  and  other  important  officers  from 
ie  hands  of  a  victorious  beUigcrent  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  neutral  boat,  Captain  Mahan  proposed  in 
the  subcommission  that  men  rescued  by  neutral  vessels  of 

I  any  kind,  hospital  ships  or  others,  shall  not  be  considered 
1  It  w^s  ajt^ang^d  m  rgoo  that  the  coaventioii  could  be  dgned  by  these 
fotir  coim tries,  and  that  where  this  rule  (Artlde  X)  should  appear,  there 
should  be  iciscrted  the  word  ^^Eiclu^"  —  exdud^. 
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"  they  have  no  need  of  other  cannon  than  those  whicl 
requisite  for  the  making  of  signals/' 

The  use  of  radiography  on  board  hospital  ships 
permitted  in  the  interest  of  efficiency;  and  the  argui 
that  it  might  be  used  to  send  dispatches  injurious  U 
belligerent  was  met  by  the  statement  that  the  remov 
radiographic  apparatus,  by  order  of  the  commander 
belligerent  force,  would  be  very  easy^  and  that  it  woul 
possible  also  to  receive  messages  by  means  of  it  an 
the  same  lime  to  prevent  their  being  sent.  ^ 

The  Turks  and  the  Persians  rcser\Td  the  righf^ 
placing  the  Red  Cross  by  the  Red  Crescent  and  the 
Lion  {or  the  Red  Sun),  respectively ;  and  their  appea 
reciprocity  in  this  regard  was  accepted,  not  by  the 
ference  as  a  whole,  but  by  several  separate  delegat 
Great  Britain  accepted  their  appeal  in  a  plenary  sessi< 
the  conference,  and  Russia,  in  accepting  it  in  a  reu 
of  the  commission,  recalled  the  fact  that  '^during  the 
of  187  7-1878  the  Red  Cross  and  the  Red  Crescent  i 
together  in  protecting  the  humanitarian  interests  of  ^ 
they  are  the  symbols*" 


2,  The  Personnel  of  Captfred  S: 
a.    The  Conference  of  i8gg 


HlfM 
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The  articles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  have  to  do 
two  classes  of  persons  on  board  captured  ships ;  nan 
the  religious,  medical,  and  hospital  staff,  and  tt 
wounded,  or  shipwrecked  soldiers  and  sailors. 

The  conference  decided  that  the  religiousj  medic 
hospital  staff  of  any  captured  ship  should  be  inviolable  J 
that  its  members  must  not  be  made  prisoners  of  war;  t 


,     iJOJ-l 

th^ 
licaT 


I  leaving  the  captured  ship  they  may  take  with  them  their 

rivate  property,  including  their  scientific  instruments; 
bat  this  staff  shall  continue  to  fullili  its  functions  as  long 
s  it  is  necessary,  and  that  it  can  then  leave  the  ship  when 
he  commander  in  chief  considers  it  possible;  and  that 
he  belligerents  must  guarantee  to  the  staff  that  has  fallen 
nfeo  their  hands  the  enjoyment  of  their  emoluments  intact. 
^  In  the  debate  on  this  article,  a  delegate  from  Japan 
isked  if  the  emoluments  referred  to  were  meant  to  be 
iose  accorded  by  the  government  of  the  captured  or 
the  captor  ship,  and  argued  that  they  should  be  those  of 
the  capton  But  a  delegate  from  France  repHed  that  if 
this  view  prevailed,  emoluments  in  certain  cases  would 
be  nothing  at  aUj  and  that  it  would  be  simpler  and  more 
fust  to  assure  to  the  staff  its  accustomed  emoluments. 
An  Austrian  delegate  argued  that  it  would  cause  great 
inconvenience  to  restore  the  staff  to  liberty,  and  that  it 
should  be  kept  under  the  surveillance  of  the  commander 
b  chief;  but  the  principle  was  insisted  upon  that  it  should 
>e  considered  inviolable,  and  its  members  not  held  as  pris- 
>aers  of  war,  but  should  be  permitted  to  leave  the  ship 
s  soon  as  possible.  The  commander  in  chief  was  to 
ecide  when  this  time  had  arrived,  but  he  should  act 
rholly  under  the  idea  that  he  was  not  dealing  with  pris- 
ners  of  war,  and  did  not  have  the  power  of  dealing  with 
bem  capriciously*  Captain  Mahan's  suggestion,  that  '*a 
bne  should  be  fixed  after  which  the  staff  should  neces- 
arily  be  liberated, "  was  not  adopted. 
I  Sick,  wounded,  or  shipwrecked  soldiers  and  sailors, 
h  whatever  nation  they  belong,  must  be  protected  and 
pied  for  by  their  captors,  but  they  are  regarded  as  prison- 
lot  war;  the  captor  must  decide,  according  to  circum- 
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opposed.  The  opposition  argued  that  the  laws  of  war  i 
land  permitted  the  neutral  nation  to  send  sick  and  wound 
soldiers  back  to  their  own  land  j  that  the  laws  of  war  c 
the  sea  permitted  belligerents  to  send  their  sick  aiu 
wounded  captives  back  to  their  own  land;  that  it  wouii 
be  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  to  compe 
them  to  bear  the  burden  of  guarding  belligerent  guests 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war;  and,  finally,  that 
epidemic  of  disease  might  break  out  in  the  port  or  town 
of  their  detention,  in  which  case  at  least  the  neutral  state 
should  be  free  to  send  its  guests  home. 

The  supporters  of  the  rule  repUed  to  these  arguments 
that  shipwrecked  sailors  were  not  so  harmless  as  wounded 
soldierSj  and  neutral  states  receiving  them  should  prevent 
their  reentry  into  the  w^ar ;  that  there  is  a  great  diUerence 
between  one  of  the  belligerents  restoring  captives  to  ihcir 
own  country  and  a  neutral  state  doing  the  same  ihingj 
since  *Hhe  neutral  is  less  competent  to  decide  on  their 
condition  than  is  the  belligerent";  that  the  burden  of 
guarding  sailors  would  be  far  less  than  that  of  guarding 
soldiers^  since  very  few  sailors  would  be  landed  in  a  neu 
tral  country  in  comparison  wi  h  the  large  number  of  sd* 
diers  who  would  find  their  way  to  a  neutral  country  after 
land  battle;  and  that  the  expanses  incurred  by  a  neutral 
state  in  caring  for  and  guarding  the  belligerents  it  recd^'es 
must  be  paid  by  the  state  to  which  they  belong,*  A  vot& 
was  taken  on  the  rule,  after  this  prolonged  discussion,  and 
resulted  in  its  adoption  by  ten  delegations  against  nine 

*  This  last  proYision  was  made  a  part  of  the  mlc  as  adopted* 
2  It  is  to  be  noted  that  three  of  the  ten  delegations  voting  "aye"  signd 
the  convention  at  the  end  of  the  conference  only  on  the  condition  of  cam- 
plete  liberty  of  action  so  far  as  this  rule  was  concerned;  the  United  Stati«i 
which  was  one  of  the  nine  delegations  voting  "no/*  also  aigned  it  tmdcf 
game  eonditioQ. 
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This  vote  in  its  favor  was  so  indecisive  that,  at  a  sub- 
Sequent  meeting,  it  was  decided  to  add  the  proviso  that 
jihe  nile  would  be  operative  on  neutral  countries  only 
^*m  the  absence  of  a  contrary  arrangement  between  the 
beutral  state  and  the  belligerents,''  This  proviso  was 
pased  on  the  supposition  that  belligerents  would  be  so 
sanxious  to  have  their  sick,  wounded,  and  shipwrecked 
Teceived  by  neutral  stales  that  they  would  make  arrange- 
jinents  for  their  return  to  their  own  homes  and  thus  relieve 
jthe  neutral  states  of  the  burden  of  guarding  them.  This 
modification  of  the  rule  induced  all  but  one  of  the  nine 
delegations  voting  "no"  to  accept  the  rule  and  sign  the 
conventioup  The  other  one,  the  United  States,  signed 
the  convention,  but  excluded  this  rule;  and  Germsmy, 
Great  Britain,  and  Turkey  did  the  same,' 

The  United  States  naval  representative.  Captain  Mahan, 
believed  that  the  articles  as  adopted  by  the  special  com- 
mitteej  the  subcommission,  the  commission,  and  the  con- 
ference omitted  an  important  topic,  that,  namely,  of  the 
rescue  of  belUgerents  by  neutral  vessels  which  chanced  to 
be  present  on  the  arena  of  combat.  This  topic  was  sug- 
gested £0  Captain  Mahan  by  the  case  of  the  rescue  of  the 
captain  and  men  of  the  "  Alabama'^  by  the  Brirish  yacht 
"Deerhound,"  In  order  to  prevent  a  similar  escape  of  a 
I  commander  in  chief  and  other  important  officers  from 
the  hands  of  a  victorious  beUigerent  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  neutral  boat,  Captain  Mahan  proposed  in 
the  subcommission  that  men  rescued  by  neutral  vessels  of 
any  kind,  hospital  ships  or  others,  shall  not  be  considered 

J  It  was  arranged  m  1900  that  tlie  conyBntion  could  be  signed  by  these 
four  coim tries,  ^^d  that  where  this  mle  (Article  X)  should  appeaj-,  there 
should  be  inserted  the  word  '*Ej£cIu,"  —  e^dttded. 


\ 


under  a  neutral  flag,  but  shaU  be  surrendered  on  dema 
to  a  ship  of  war  of  either  belHgerent;    in  case  no  sud 
demand  be  made,  the  men  thus  rescued  are  not  to  serve ' 
for  the  rest  of  the  war,  unless  duly  exchanged,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  neutral  rescuer  must  prevent  as  far  as  pos-^ 
sible  such  persons  from  serving  until  discharged.     Captaij 
Mahan  supported  his  proposition  before  the  special  coo 
mittee  of  experts,^  in  a  two  hours'  session,  but  failed  to : 
cure  its  adoption,  either  by  the  committee  or  the  commission 
On  being  informed  that  a  further  attempt  to  secure  its  adop 
tion  would  probably  imperil  the  unanimity  with  which  ih 
other  articles  had  been  received,  the  United  States  delega 
tion  instructed  Captain  Mahan  to  withdraw  his  propose 
additions;  this  he  did  by  letter  to  the  committee^  and  will 
a  statement  to  the  conference  that  the  delegation's  reasoil 
for  doing  so  was  '*  not  because  of  any  change  of  opioion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  additions,  but  in  order 
to  faciHtate  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  conference/^ 


b.    The  Conference  of  igoj 

The  conference  did  not  modify  the  rules  of  1S99  as  far 
as  the  religious,  medical  and  hospital  stall  of  captured 
ships  was  concerned;  but  it  did  amplify  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  sick,  wounded,  or  shipwrecked  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  such  ships.  It  provided  that  any  belligerent 
war  ship  may  demand  the  surrender  of  the  sick^  wounded, 
or  shipwrecked  on  board  military  hospital  ships,  the  hos- 
pital ships  of  charitable  societies  or  individuals,  and 
merchant  ships,  yachts,  etc.,  whatever  may  be  the  natioii- 
ality  of  such  vessels. 

*  This  committee  was  composed  of  one  member  eacli  from  Gmat  Britamt 
German V J  Russia.,  and  France. 
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This  vote  in  its  favor  was  so  indecisive  that,  at  a  sub- 
sequent meeting,  it  was  decided  to  add  the  proviso  that 
the  rule  would  be  operative  on  neutral  countries  only 
"in  the  absence  of  a  contrary  arrangement  between  the 
neutral  state  and  the  belligerents,"    This  proviso  was 
based  on  the  supposition  that  belligerents  would  be  so 
ansious  to  have  their  sick,  wounded,  and  shipwrecked 
received  by  neutral  states  that  they  would  make  arrange- 
ments for  their  return  to  their  own  homes  and  thus  relieve 
the  neutral  states  of  the  burden  of  guarding  them.     This 
modification  of  the  rule  induced  all  but  one  of  the  nine 
delegations  voting  -^no"  to  accept  the  rule  and  sign  the 
Convention*     The  other  one,  the  United  States,  signed 
he  convention,  but  excluded  this  rule;    and  Germany, 
Great  Britain^  and  Turkey  did  the  same/ 

The  United  States  naval  representative,  Captain  Mahan, 
selieved  that  the  articles  as  adopted  by  the  special  com- 
dittee,  the  subcommission,  the  commission,  and  the  con- 
ference omitted  an  important  topic,  that,  namely^  of  the 
Cescue  of  belligerents  by  neutral  vessels  which  chanced  to 
>e  present  on  the  arena  of  combat.  This  topic  was  sug- 
gested to  Captain  Mahan  by  the  case  of  the  rescue  of  the 
captain  and  men  of  the  "Alabama"  by  the  British  yacht 
'*  Deerhound."  In  order  to  prevent  a  similar  escape  of  a 
commander  in  chief  and  other  important  officers  from 
the  hands  of  a  victorious  belligerent  through  the  inter- 
vention of  a  neutral  boat.  Captain  Mahan  proposed  in 
the  subcoramission  that  men  rescued  by  neutral  vessels  of 

I  any  kind,  hospital  ships  or  others,  shall  not  be  considered 
'  1  It  was  arrange  in  t^oo  that  the  convention  could  be  signed  by  these 
four  couD tries,  oJid  that  where  this  rule  (Article  X)  should  appear,  Xheie 
shovld  tse  inserted  the  word  '*Esdu/'  —  excluded. 


U 
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under  a  neutral  flag,  but  shall  be  surrendered  on  demain 
to  a  ship  of  war  of  either  beUigerent;  in  case  no  sw 
demand  be  made,  the  men  thus  rescued  are  not  to  se: 
for  the  rest  of  the  war,  unless  duly  exchanged,  andthegoV' 
ernment  of  the  neutral  rescuer  must  prevent  as  far  as  poi 
sible  such  persons  from  serving  until  discharged.  Caplai 
Mahan  supported  his  proposition  before  the  special  com- 
mittee of  experts,*  in  a  two  hours^  session,  but  failed  to  se-l 
cure  its  adoption,  either  by  the  committee  or  the  commission* 
On  being  informed  that  a  further  attempt  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion would  probably  imperii  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
other  articles  had  been  received^  the  United  States  delega- 
tion instructed  Captain  Mahan  to  withdraw  his  proposed 
additions;  this  he  did  by  letter  to  the  committee,  and  with 
a  statement  to  the  conference  that  the  delegation's  reasoQ 
for  doing  so  was  "not  because  of  any  change  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  additions,  but  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  coaference." 

b .    T he  Co nfere nee  of  igo  7 

The  conference  did  not  modify  the  rules  of  1899  as  far 
as  the  religious,  medical  and  hospital  staff  of  captured 
ships  was  concerned;  but  it  did  amplify  the  rules  con- 
cerning  the  sick,  wounded,  or  shipwrecked  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  such  ships.  It  provided  that  any  belligerent 
war  ship  may  demand  the  surrender  of  the  sick,  wounded, 
or  shipwrecked  on  board  mihtary  hospital  ships,  the  hos- 
pital  ships  of  charitable  societies  or  individuals,  and 
merchant  ships,  yachts,  etc.,  whatever  may  be  the  nation* 
ality  of  such  vessels. 

1  This  committee  was  composed  of  one  member  each  from  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Russia,  and  France. 
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Turkey  said  that  in  all  cases  where  Turkish  hospital  ships 
lave  to  perform  their  mission,  the  emblem  of  the  Red  Cross 
iFould  be  replaced  by  the  Red  Crescent;  he  said  in  ad- 
dition that,  since  Ottoman  ships  of  war  have  always 
respected  the  Red  Cross  as  the  emblem  of  the  Geneva 
Convention,  he  would  express  the  desire  that  by  way 
of  reciprocity  the  Red  Crescent  should  be  assured  the 
same  respect.  The  representative  of  Siam  said  that  his 
government  places  beside  the  Red  Cross,  on  the  flag  of 
the  Geneva  Convention,  an  emblem  sacred  in  the  Buddhist 
religion,  also  in  red  and  called  "The  Flame."  And  at  a 
later  meeting  of  the  full  commission  the  representative  of 
iPersia  made  the  following  declaration: 

"In  accordance  with  instructions  which  I  have  just  received  from 
T^^raHj  I  am  directed  to  inform  the  commission  that  the  Persian 
Government  will  claim,  as  a  distinctive  flag,  a  white  flag  with  the  Red 
Sun.  The  adoption  of  the  Red  Cross  as  the  emblem  of  hospitals  was 
an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  governments  signing  the  Geneva 
Convention  towards  the  honorable  government  of  Switzerland,  whose 
nadonal  flag  was  adopted ,  with  the  colors  reversed.  We  should 
fhe  happy  to  extend  the  same  mark  of  courtesy  to  the  honorable  gov- 
^emment  of  Switzerland,  if  that  were  not  impossible  because  of  agita- 
^ons  which  wotild  result  from  it  in  the  Mussulman  aimy.^' 

Captain  Mahan,  of  the  United  States,  remarked  that  the 
emblem  of  the  Red  Cross  has  a  religious  character  which 
is  addressed  particularly  to  Christian  states,  and  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  another  one  which 
would  be  recognized  by  all.  But  the  president  of  the 
mbcommission  remarked  that  it  was  not  competent  to 
mter  on  the  discussion  of  a  proposition  tending  to  revise 
a  clause  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  This  view  pre- 
failed^  and  the  conference  adopted  the  Red  Cross  as  the 
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opposed.  Tlic  opposition  argued  that  the  laws  of  war  on 
land  permitted  the  neutral  nation  to  send  sick  and  woundec 
soldiers  back  to  their  own  land ;  that  the  laws  of  war  oi 
the  sea  permitted  belhgerents  to  send  their  sick  and 
wounded  captives  back  to  their  own  land;  that  it  woulc 
be  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  neutrals  to  compel 
them  to  bear  the  burden  of  guarding  belligerent  guests 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  war;  "andj  iinallyj  that  an 
epidemic  of  disease  might  break  out  in  the  port  or  town 
of  their  detention,  in  which  case  at  least  the  neutral  stale 
should  be  free  to  send  its  guests  home. 

The  supporters  of  the  rule  replied  to  these  arguments 
that  shipwrecked  sailors  were  not  so  harmless  as  wounded 
soldiers,  and  neutral  states  receiving  them  should  prevettt 
their  reentry  into  the  war;  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  one  of  the  belligerents  restoring  captives  to  thek 
own  country  and  a  neutral  state  doing  the  same  thingj 
since  '^the  neutral  is  less  competent  to  decide  on  theii 
condition  than  is  the  belligerent";  that  the  burden  ot 
guarding  sailors  would  be  far  less  than  that  of  guarding 
soldierSj  since  very  few  saOors  would  be  landed  in  a  ncu^ 
tral  country  in  comparison  wi  h  the  large  number  of  sol 
diers  who  would  find  their  way  to  a  neutral  country  afteii 
land  battle;  and  that  the  expanses  incurred  by  a  neutri 
state  in  caring  for  and  guarding  the  belligerents  it  receive 
must  he  paid  by  the  state  to  which  they  belong.*  A  vol 
was  taken  on  the  rule,  after  this  prolonged  discussion,  an 
resulted  in  its  adoption  by  ten  delegations  against  nina 

^  This  last  provision  was  made  a  part  of  the  rule  as  adopted^ 
'  It  is  to  be  noted  that  three  of  the  tea  deJegatiotis  voting  "aye"^  sigiH 
the  convention  at  the  end  of  the  conference  only  on  the  condition  of  coi 
plete  liberty  of  action  so  fax  as  this  rule  was  concerned ;  the  United  Sta* 
which  was  one  of  the  nine  delegations  voting  "no,"  also  signed  it  under  1 
same  condition. 
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This  vote  in  its  favor  was  so  indecisive  that,  at  a  sub- 
squent  meetings  it  was  decided  to  add  the  proviso  that 
rule  would  be  operative  on  neutral  countries  only 
in  the  absence  of  a  contrary  arrangement  between  the 
eutral  state  and  the  belligerents. '*  This  proviso  was 
based  on  the  supposition  that  belligerents  would  be  so 
xious  to  have  their  sick,  wounded,  and  shipwrecked 
eived  by  neutral  states  that  they  would  make  arrange- 
lents  for  their  return  to  their  own  homes  and  thus  relieve 
le  neutral  states  of  the  burden  of  guarding  them.  This 
lodification  of  the  rule  induced  all  but  one  of  the  nine 
delegations  voting  '*no''  to  accept  the  rule  and  sign  the 
invention.  The  other  one,  the  United  States,  signed 
le  convention^  but  excluded  this  rulej  and  Germany, 
Ireat  Britain,  and  Turkey  did  the  same.* 
The  United  States  naval  representative.  Captain  Mahan, 
lieved  that  the  articles  as  adopted  by  the  special  com- 
Lttee,  the  subcommission,  the  commission,  and  the  con- 
Srence  omitted  an  important  topic,  that,  namely,  of  the 
Iscue  of  beihgerents  by  neutral  vessels  which  chanced  to 
:  present  on  the  arena  of  combat.  This  topic  was  sug- 
isted  to  Captain  Mahan  by  the  case  of  the  rescue  of  the 
iptain  and  men  of  the  "Alabama**  by  the  British  yacht 
Deerhound."  In  order  to  prevent  a  similar  escape  of  a 
tommander  in  chief  and  other  important  officers  from 
[he  hands  of  a  victorious  belligerent  through  the  inter- 
rention  of  a  neutral  boat,  Captain  Mahan  proposed  in 
fhe  subcommission  that  men  rescued  by  neutral  vessels  of 
itoy  kindj  hospital  ships  or  others^  shall  not  be  considered 

^  It  was  arranged  m  1900  that  the  convention  could  be  signed  by  these 
IT  countries,  and  that  where  this  rule  (Article  X)  shotild  appear^  there 
»uld  be  inserted  the  word  '  *  Exclu/*  —  exdudM. 
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under  a  neutral  Hagj  but  shall  be  surrendered  on  demand 
to  a  ship  of  war  of  either  belligerent ;  in  case  no  such 
demand  be  madcj  the  men  thus  rescued  are  not  to  serve 
for  the  rest  of  the  war,  unless  duly  exchanged,  and  the  gov- 
ernment  of  the  neutral  rescuer  must  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible such  persons  from  serving  until  discharged.  Captain 
Mahan  supported  his  proposition  before  the  special  conb 
mittee  of  experts,^  in  a  two  hours*  session,  but  failed  to  se- 
cure its  adoption,  either  by  the  committee  or  the  commission. 
On  being  informed  that  a  further  attempt  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion would  ptrobably  imperil  the  unanimity  i^^th  which  the 
other  articles  had  been  received,  the  United  States  delega- 
tion instructed  Captain  Mahan  to  withdraw  his  proposed 
additions;  this  he  did  by  letter  to  the  committee,  and  with 
a  statement  to  the  conference  that  the  delegation's  reason 
for  doing  so  was  *^not  because  of  any  change  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  additions,  but  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  conference.'' 

b.    The  Conference  af  igo^ 

The  conference  did  not  modif}*  the  rules  of  1S99  as  far 
as  the  religious,  medical  and  hospital  staff  of  captured 
ships  was  concerned;  but  it  did  amplify  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  sick,  wounded,  or  shipwrecked  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  such  ships.  It  provided  that  any  belligereot 
war  ship  may  demand  the  surrender  of  the  sick,  wounded, 
or  shipwrecked  on  board  military  hospital  ships,  the  hos- 
pital ships  of  charitable  societies  or  individuals,  and 
merchant  ships,  yachts,  etc.,  whatever  may  be  the  nation- 
ality of  such  vessels, 

*  This  committee  was  composed  of  one  member  each  from  Gre^t  Britaioi 
Germany,  Russia,  and  France* 
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When  this  rule  was  debated  in  the  subcommisaion,  it 
fas  admiiled  that  a  belligerent  war  ship,  exercising  its 
ight  of  visit  to  such  ships  and  finding  disabled  men  on 
card,  would  often  find  it  to  its  own  advantage  not  to 
urden  itself  with  them,  but  to  leave  them  where  they 
pcre  found.  But  it  was  argued  that^  if  it  should  appear 
lat  such  disabled  men,  and  espedaUy  those  rescued 
[Dm  drowning,  w^ould  still  be  able  to  render  important 
ervices  to  their  country,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
[J  escape,  but  might  be  demanded  by  the  belligerent  war 
hip  and  must  be  surrendered  to  it.  This  belligerent 
^ht  was  conceded  on  the  express  ground  that  both  the 
jonventions  of  1899  ^^^  ^9^7  r^g^jd  such  men  as  pris- 
Mtiers  of  war,  since,  in  spite  of  their  physical  condition, 
hey  are  combatants  of  a  belligerent  nation  and  have 
tallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy- 
It  was  also  urged  that  to  compel  a  neutral  ship  to  sur- 
render the  wounded,  w^hom  it  had  received  out  of  charity, 
would  be  an  act  of  inhumanity*  But  to  this  objection 
the  reply  was  made  that  international  law  would  jjermit 
not  only  the  seizure  of  hostile  combatants  found  on 
board  a  neutral  ship,  but  the  seizure  and  confiscation 
of  the  ship  itself,  for  having  rendered  a  non-neutral  serv- 
ice; and  J  further,  that  if  men  rescued  from  drowningj 
for  example^  could  escape  capture  solely  because  they  had 
found  refuge  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  the  belligerent 
powers  would  eliminate  the  charitable  activity  of  neutrals 
from  the  moment  that  such  activity  might  result  in  an 
irreparable  injury  to  themselves,  and  that  thus  humanity 

fould  be  an  even  greater  loser  in  the  absence  of  the  rule. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule  as  applied  to  neutral 
merchant  ships  gives  to  belligerent  cruisers  only  the  right 
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of  demanding  the  surrender  of  the  refugees  on  board  o: 
them,  and  not  the  right  of  capturing  them  or  even  oj 
turning  them  from  their  route  or  imposing  upon  them  a 
fixed  itinerary. 

The  French  delegation,  influenced  by  an  incident  in 
the  recent  Russo-Japanese  War,  proposed  that  the  ship- 
wrecked, wounded,  or  invalids  received  on  board  a  neutia 
war  ship  should  not  be  surrendered  to  their  enemy,  but 
^ould  be  kept  under  guard.  This  proposition  was 
adopted  by  the  conference,  on  the  ground  that  such  refu- 
gees should  receive  treatment  analogous  to  that  accorded 
to  combatants  who  take  refuge  in  neutral  territority. 

One  other  rule,  adopted  from  the  Geneva  Convention 
as  applied  on  land,  was  that  after  each  combat  the  two 
belligerents,  in  so  far  as  military  interests  permit j  shall 
take  measures  for  rescuing  the  shipwrecked,  wounded,  and 
invalids,  and  for  protecting  them,  as  well  as  the  dead, 
against  plllagi^  and  ill  treatment ;  they  shall  also  take  care 
that  the  burial,  immersion,  or  incineration  of  the  dead  be 
preceded  by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  corpses.  This 
last  reference  to  the  imruil  and  imimraHan  of  the  victims 
of  maritime  warfare  was  intended  to  cover  the  case  of  a 
battle  fought  near  the  coast  on  which  the  bodies  of  many 
victims  would  be  found, 

C,    THE  PRIVATE  PROPERTY  OF  BELLIGERENTS 

a.   The  Conference  of  1899 

The  Russian  programme  contained  no  reference  to  the 
exemption  of  private  property  from  capture  in  maritime 
warfare ;  but  the  United  States  government  instructed  its 
delegation  to  introduce  the  subject  before  the  conference 
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at  the  first  favorable  opportunity.  An  attempt  was 
made  in  an  informal  meeting  of  the  first  delegates  on  the 
day  after  the  opening  of  the  confeni'ncc  to  secure  general 
consent  to  its  introduction.  But  this  attempt  failed,  owing 
to  objections  strongly  urged  by  the  representatives  of 
Russia,  Great  Britain,  and  France,  The  chief  objection 
urged  was  that,  unless  the  programme  were  strictly  ad- 
hered tOj  and  ever)^  topic  not  included  within  it  were 
rigidly  excluded^  the  conference  would  find  itself  over- 
whelmed by  the  flood  of  topics  ])ouring  in  upon  it  from 
outside  sources  and  would  end  in  confusion,  discord,  and 
failure. 

A  good  deal  of  private  persuasion  was  required  to  con- 
vince most  of  the  iirst  delegates  that  an  exception  to  this 
■rise  rule  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  topic  which  the 
TJnited  States  delegation  had  so  much  at  heart.     Finally 
when,  in  July,  the  11  Commission  adopted  the  rule  that 
private  property  should  not  be  confiscated  in  warfare  on 
Hand,  Ambassador  White,  of  the  United  States,  believed 
^at  the  best  opportunity  had  arrived,  and  he  prevailed 
on  the  commission's  president,  Professor  de  Martens,  of 
.ussia,  to  read  a  letter  on  the  subject  which  he  had  written 
the  commission.     Professor  de  Martens  said  that  he 
,s  happy  to  state  that  **as  early  as  1823  Russia  had  ex- 
pressed its  sympathy  with  the  American  idea,  which  has 
a  right  to  the  benevolent  interest  of  the  whole  world," 
"But,"  he  continued,  'Srill  it  6e  possible  to  discuss  here 
this  important  question?    If  this  inviolability  be  admittedj 
the  maritime  states  will  have  to  change  radically  their 
plans  and  projects.     The  question  is  so  complex  that  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  find,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
Itolution  acceptable  by  every  one;  and  a  decision  will  have 
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under  a  neutral  flag,  but  shall  be  surrendered  on  demand 
to  a  ship  of  war  of  cither  belligerent;  in  case  no  such 
demand  be  made^  the  men  thus  rescued  are  not  to  serve 
for  the  rest  of  the  war,  unless  duly  exchanged,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  neutral  rescuer  must  prevent  as  far  as  pos- 
sible such  persons  from  serving  untU  discharged.  Captain 
Mahan  supported  his  proposition  before  the  special  com- 
mittee of  experts,*  in  a  two  hours*  session,  but  failed  to  se- 
cure its  adoption,  either  by  the  committee  or  the  commission. 
On  being  informedthata  further  attempt  to  secure  its  adop- 
tion would  probably  imperil  the  unanimity  with  which  the 
other  articles  had  been  received,  the  United  States  delega- 
tion instructed  Captain  Mahan  to  withdraw  his  proposed 
additions;  this  he  did  by  letter  to  the  committeej  and  with 
a  statement  to  the  conference  that  the  delegation's  reason 
for  doing  so  was  **not  because  of  any  change  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  additions,  but  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  the  labors  of  the  conference*^' 

b.    The  Conference  of  I  go  ^ 

The  conference  did  not  modify  the  rules  of  1S99  as  far 
as  the  religious,  medical  and  hospital  staff  of  captured 
ships  was  concerned;  but  it  did  amplify  the  rules  con- 
cerning the  sick,  wounded,  or  shipwrecked  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  such  ships.  It  pro\ided  that  any  belligerent 
war  ship  may  demand  the  surrender  of  the  sick,  wounded^ 
or  shipwrecked  on  board  military  hospital  ships,  the  hos- 
pital ships  of  charitable  societies  or  individualSj  and 
merchant  ships,  yachts,  etc,  whatever  may  be  the  nation- 
aUty  of  such  vessels. 

*  This  committCT  was  composed  of  one  member  each  from  Great  UnUifl, 
German}',  Russia,  and  France. 
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IfVhen  this  rule  was  debated  in  the  subcommission,  it 
ivas  admitted  that  a  belligerent  war  ship,  exercising  its 
light  of  visit  to  such  ships  and  finding  disabled  men  on 
boaxdj  would  often  find  it  to  its  own  advantage  not  to 
burden  itself  with  thenij  but  to  leave  them  where  they 
wrere  found*  But  it  was  argued  that,  if  it  should  appear 
that  such  disabled  men,  and  especially  those  rescued 
irom  drowning,  would  still  be  able  to  render  important 

irvices  to  their  country,  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  esca|)e,  but  might  be  demanded  by  the  belligerent  war 
ship  and  must  be  surrendered  to  it.  This  belligerent 
right  was  conceded  on  the  express  ground  that  both  the 
^Conventions  of  1899  and  1907  regard  such  men  as  pris- 
oners of  w^ar,  since,  in  spite  of  their  physical  conditionj 
|Hiey  are  combatants  of  a  belligerent  nation  and  have 
fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  also  urged  that  to  compel  a  neutral  ship  to  sur- 
render the  w^ounded,  whom  it  had  received  out  of  charity, 
isrould  be  an  act  of  inhumanity.  But  to  this  objection 
the  reply  was  made  that  international  law  would  permit 
3iot  only  the  seizure  of  hostile  combatanLs  found  on 
itoard  a  neutral  ship,  but  the  seizure  and  confiscation 
©t  the  ship  itself,  for  having  rendered  a  non-neutral  serv- 
ice; and,  further,  that  if  men  rescued  from  drowning, 
fcr  example,  could  escape  capture  solely  because  they  had 
iound  refuge  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  the  belligerent 
powers  would  eliminate  the  charitable  activity  of  neutrals 
from  the  moment  that  such  activity  might  result  in  an 
^n^parable  injury  to  themselves,  and  that  thus  humanity 
*ould  be  an  even  greater  loser  in  the  absence  of  the  rule* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  rule  as  applied  to  neutral 
Merchant  ships  gives  to  belligerent  cruisers  only  the  right 
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"  Butj  obliged  to  recognbe  this  fact  with  a  sincere  regret,  we  beUei 
that  our  instructions  impose  upon  us  the  duty  of  doing  all  thut 
within  our  power  to  bring  this  great  question,  so  important  for  us  d 
prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  nations  represented  here. 

**We  have  not  lost  the  hope  of  seeing  this  question  brought  Co 
favorable  solution.  Nothing  is  more  evident  than  the  fact  that,  mort 
and  more,  eminent  thinkers  in  the  domain  of  international  law  aiB 
inchning  towards  the  doctrine  which  we  defend.  More  and  more, 
also,  it  is  becoming  plain  that  the  adoption  of  this  principle  b  m  tbfi 
interests  of  every  nation. 

^'It  must  be  acknowledged  that  any  agreement  to  abstain  fmmpiJ' 
vateering  is  idle,  if  it  does  not  at  the  same  time  recognize  the  invioU' 
biiity  of  all  private  property  on  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  contra 
band  of  war.  The  two  systems  of  irijuring  the  enemy  during  war  aio 
logically  united.  If  abstention  from  the  use  of  one  system  is  agneei 
on,  a  necessary  guarantee  of  that  agreement  is  that  the  other  will  M 
be  resorted  to. 

"It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  eminent  Count 
Nesselrode  expressed  not  only  his  profound  conviction,  but  also  i 
great  truths  in  affirming  that  this  declaration,  which  the  United  Stut^ 
supported  in  his  time  as  it  does  now,  will  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  modeil 
diplomacy. 

"I  am  not  ignorant  that  an  argument  has  been  advanced  whichi 
at  first  sight,  may  seem  to  have  considerable  force,  the  argument 
even  if  we  should  guarantee  the  inviolability  of  private  property,  liA 
the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  a  new  and  very  knotty  question 
would  immediately  arise,  the  definition,  namely,  of  what  should  b? 
understood  to-day  by  contraband  of  war. 

" ,  .  .  But  I  surely  need  not  say  to  an  audience  as  intelligent  afli 
enlightened  as  this,  that  the  difficulties  which  may  beset  the  taking  (i 
a  second  step  in  an  affair  of  this  kind  do  not  constitute  a  reason  fell 
renouncing  the  first  step.  The  wiser  course  would  seem  to  be  to 
the  first  step  and,  having  taken  it,  to  consider  what  should  be 
second. 

".  .  -It  must  be  admitted  that  more  harm  than  good  has  I 
done  by  some  of  the  arguments  which  have  Ukencd  private  prop 
on  the  sea  to  private  property  on  the  land  in  time  of  war.  But 
proves  nothing  against  the  crushing  mass  of  arguments  in  favor  oi 
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delegate  from  Siam  objected  to  the  proviso  that  the 
>r  may  send  such  prisoners  to  one  of  iheir  home  portSj 
aying  that  it  had  no  practical  use.  But  it  was  shown 
lat  such  a  course  might  be  taken  when  there  was  no  other 
>ort  near,  or  when  the  prisoners  were  very  seriously  ill 
r  Tvounded,  Both  humanity  and  interest  would  dictate 
fuch  a  course;  for  the  captor  w^ould  burden  neither  him- 
elf  nor  his  country  with  the  hopelessly  sick  or  wounded, 
['he  Siamese  motion  that  this  clause  be  stricken  out  was 
Lccordingly  rejected,  A  Japanese  motionj  thai  the  word 
'serve"  be  replaced  by  "take  up  arms  again/'  was  also 
ejected;  although  it  was  conceded  that  the  sick  and 
rounded  captured  by  the  enemy  and  restored  to  their 
jDuntry  could  only  serve  in  civil  offices,  ambulance  corps, 
stc,  and  not  as  combatants,  unless  duly  exchanged. 

In  the  case  of  the  shipwrecked^  wounded,  or  sick  landed 
It  a  neutral  port,  it  was  provided  that  they  could  be  so 
anded  only  w^ith  the  consent  of  the  neutral  state;  but 
Jiat  once  landed  there,  they  must  be  guarded  by  the  neutral 
rtate  so  that  they  can  not  again  take  part  in  the  war.  This 
mie  led  to  an  animated  debate,  was  adopjted  by  a  bare 
najority  of  the  delegations,  and  was  rejected  by  a  number 
af  important  gov^ernmcnts  who  signed  the  convention 
Jnly  on  the  condition  that  this  article  be  inoperative  in  so 
ar  as  they  were  concerned- 

The  first  part  of  the  rule  was  accepted  by  every  one.  A 
aeutral  country  does  not  break  the  laws  of  neutrality  by 
itceiving  such  guests ;  but  they  can  not  be  forced  upon  it 
)y  the  belligerents:  humanity  and  its  own  wishes  alone 
san  dictate  their  reception.  But  the  second  part  of  the 
rule,  that  the  neutral  nation,  once  recei\ang  them,  must 

vent  their  taking  part  again  in  the  war,  was  strongly 
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been  greatly  misunderstood  in  Europe  ?  Europeans  generally  sup- 
pose that  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  a  people  eminently  pTac- 
tical.  That  is  true  j  but  k  is  only  one  half  of  the  truth.  For  i)m 
people  of  the  United  States  are  not  only  practical;  they  are  still 
more  devoted  to  the  ideal.  There  is  no  greater  error,  when  one 
regards  the  United  States,  or  when  one  deals  with  it,  than  to  suppose 
that  its  citizens  are  guided  solely  by  material  interests.  Our  own 
Civil  War  shows  that  the  ideal  of  maintaining  the  Union  of  the  States 
led  us  into  a  conflict  which  cost  the  sacrifice  of  nearly  one  milhon  men 
and  of  nearly  ten  thousand  millions  of  dollars, 

"I  say  this  not  from  vanity,  but  to  show  that  Americans  are  not 
merely  practical  people,  but  are  idealists  also ;  and  they  are  such  ai 
regards  the  question  of  the  inviolability  of  private  property  on  tiie 
This  is  not  merely  a  question  of  interest  for  us;  it  b  a  question  of 
right,  of  justice,  of  progress  for  the  whole  world." 

Dr.  WTiite  then  made  an  appeal  for  the  consideration  of 
"this  grave  question"  by  all  the  members  of  the  cxistmg 
conference,  and  for  its  specific  reference  to  a  future  con- 
ference, declaring,  in  conclusion,  that  "the  solution  of  this 
question,  in  the  way  which  I  have  indicated^  will  confer 
honor  upon  all  those  who  shall  have  participated  in  it| 
and  will  be  to  the  enduring  advantage  of  all  nations 
interested" 

Count  Nigra,  of  Italy,  supported  the  proposition  to  refer 
the  subject  to  another  conference,  and  said  that  the  Italian 
government  has  not  restricted  itself  to  the  protestation  of 
respect  for  private  property  on  the  sea^  but  has  sanctioned 
the  principle  in  its  laws*  He  recalled^  in  particukfj  aji 
article  of  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  between  Italy 
and  the  United  States,  which  stipulates,  under  the  proviso 
of  reciprocity^  a  recognition  of 'the  inviolability  of  such' 
property. 

President  de  Staal  then  consulted  the  conference  on  tk 
adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution;  thereupon  Sir  Julian 
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Pauncefote  explained  that  in  default  of  instructions  from 
his*  government  in  regard  to  the  matter  he  would  be  obliged 
to  abstain  from  voting.  The  resolution  was  then  voted  by 
acdamation,  and  was  embodied  as  one  of  the  six  desires 
(vosux)  of  the  conference  under  the  following  form:  "sth. 
The  conference  expresses  the  desire  that  the  proposition 
tending  to  declare  the  inviolability  of  private  property  in 
warfare  upon  the  sea  be  referred  for  consideration  to  a 
later  conference." 

b.   The  Conference  of  1907 

I.   Merchant  Ships  and  Cargoes 

Although  the  United  States  delegation  had  failed  in  the 
first  conference  to  have  the  subject  of  the  exemption  of 
private  property  in  maritime  war  discussed,  it  had  suc- 
ceeded in  directing  attention  to  it  in  an  impressive  manner 
and  in  having  it  included,  so  far  as  the  conference  could 
do  so,  in  the  progranune  of  topics  for  the  subsequent  con- 
ference. The  United  States  Congress  in  April,  1904, 
passed  a  joint  resolution  that  the  president  should  endeavor 
to  induce  the  chief  maritime  powers  to  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple contended  for  in  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  na- 
tions; and  President  Roosevelt,  through  Secretary  Hay's 
circular  letter  to  the  powers,  dated  October  31,  1904, 
inviting  them  to  meet  in  another  conference,  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  question  and  the  need  of  having  it 
considered  in  the  proposed  conference.  Russia,  too,  in 
its  official  progranune  of  March  24  (April  6),  1906,  men- 
tioned it  specifically  among  the  subjects  to  be  discussed. 
There  could  be,  then,  no  question  this  time  as  to  the  com- 
petence of  the  conference  to  deal  with  it;    and  it  was 
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referred  specifically  to  the  IV  Commis^on  to  be  coa-^ 
sidered,  '   ' 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  commission,  June  24,  Am- 
bassador Choate  presented  the  American  proposition,  as 
follows : 

"The  private  property  of  aE  the  citizens  of  the  signatory  powers^ 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  shall  be  exempt  on  the  sea 
from  capture  or  seijcure  by  either  the  amied  vessels  or  the  militaiy 
forces  of  the  said  powers.  Nevertheless^  this  provision  does  not  at 
all  imply  the  inviolability  of  vessels  which  should  try  to  enter  a  port 
blockaded  by  the  naval  forces  of  the  said  powers,  nor  the  inviolability 
of  the  cargoes  of  the  said  ships." 

Four  days  later,  this  proposition  came  up  for  discussion 
and  was  approved  by  the  representatives  of  Austria,  Bra- 
silj  and  Italy,  who  claimed  for  their  countries  a  long  aud 
practical  support  of  the  principle  embodied  in  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  NeUdow,  speaking  simply  as  a  mem- 
ber, and  not  as  the  president,  of  the  conference,  said  that 
such  immunity  of  private  property  might  promote  war 
instead  of  peace,  because  it  would  destroy  the  financial 
arguments  of  maritime  and  commercial  communities  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace;  but  he  was  careful  to  state 
that  this  was  only  a  personal  opinion  and  he  would  not  at 
all  say  that  Russia  would  oppose  the  proposition. 

Ambassador  Choate  then  made  an  eloquent  speech,  in 
which  he  traced  the  efforts  made  by  the  United  States  and 
its  diplomatists^  from  the  time  of  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1783  down  to  the  first  Peace  Conference,  to 
have  the  principle  embodied  in  his  proposition  accepted 
as  international  law;  he  mentioned  the  support  given  it 
by  various  European  countries;  cited  English  and  Rus- 
sian writers^  such  as  Lord  Palmerston,  Richard  Cobden, 
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Tohn  Stuart  Mill,  Professor  de  Martens,  Count  Nessel- 
ode,  and  Prince  Gortschakof,  who  had  admitted  its 
ustice ;  and  showed  that  technical  progress  makes  of  pri- 
vateering a  kind  of  anachronism,  that  the  game  has  be- 
:ome  not  worth  the  candle,  and  that  the  tendencies  of 
Qodern  civilization  are  all  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of 
his  Anierican  idea.* 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commission.  Baron  von 
Jieberstein,  of  Germany,  spoke  of  the  traditional  sym- 
)athy  in  his  country  for  the  American  attitude  towards 
)rivate  property  on  the  sea,  but  said  that  because  of  the 
incertainty  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  "contra- 
band" and  "blockade,"  which  are  stated  as  exceptions 
n  the  American  proposition,  he  could  not  assent  to  that 
proposition  imtil  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  two  terms  mentioned  was  removed. 

The  delegates  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Russia,  and 
France  coincided  with  the  German  view  of  the  question, 
and  the  French  delegate  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Choate's  proposition  that  the  states  which  may  exercise 
the  right  of  capture  shall  abolish  the  distribution  of  the 
booty  among  the  crew  of  the  captor  ship,  and  shall  take 
the  necessary  measures  for  preventing  the  losses  caused  by 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  from  resting  entirely  on 
the  individuals  whose  goods  have  been  captured. 

Norway,  Sweden,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Brazil  supported 
the  American  proposition,  but  Brazil  proposed  that,  in 
case  of  its  non-adoption,  when  the  most  imperious  exigen- 

*The  eminent  rapporteur  of  the  commission,  Professor  Renault,  of 
France,  in  commenting  upon  this  remarkable  address,  said  that  "nothing 
has  been  omitted  which  is  calculated  to  strike  and  hold  the  attention." 
Like  Mr.  Choate's  other  addresses,  it  was  spoken  in  English,  and  then  trans* 
lated  into  French  and  printed  copies  supplied  to  all  the  delegates. 
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cies  of  war  compelled  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  capturi 
the  individual  from  whom  the  goods  were  seized  should  ] 
given  the  right  of  just  mdemnity. 

The  Netherlands  propos^^d  that  in  order  to  prevei 
merchant  ships  once  captured  and  released  from  bdii 
converted  into  ships  of  war,  they  should  be  furnished  witi 
passports  by  their  own  governments  in  which  the  express 
promise  should  be  made  that  they  would  not,  under  any 
drcumstanceSj  be  used  as  war  ships  so  long  as  the  waii 
lasted;  and  that  only  when  furnished  with  such  passprt^ 
should  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes  be  exempt  from 
capture. 

M.  Perez  Triana^  of  Colombia,  opposed  the  American 
proposition,  on  the  ground  that  privateering  is  the  natun 
weapon  of  warfare  for  a  weaker  nation,  without  war  ships, 
to  use  against  a  stronger;  and  he  replied  to  Mr.  Choate' 
statement  that  the  capture  of  private  property  on  the  sea  i 
a  relic  of  piracy,  by  saying  that  war  itself  is  only  organized 
murder,  and  that  when  war  commences  privateering 
justifiable  also,  M.  Triana  also  made  a  veiled  attack 
upon  the  United  States'  recent  poh cy  of  building  up 
large  nav}^  while  its  merchant  marine  has  been  dwindling 
and  contrasted  it  with  the  policy  of  a  small  navy  and 
large  merchant  marine  which  marked  the  '*  good  old  davi 
when  the  United  States  was  the  disinterested  defender  0 
the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity." 

At  the  next  session  of  the  commission,  M.  Beemaert, 
Belgium,  made  a  powerful  appeal  for  the  adoption  of 
compromise  between  the  extremes  of  the  entire  abolitio; 
and    the    unrestricted    use    of    the    capture    of    private" 
property  on  the  sea ;  and  he  proposed  as  this  compromise 
that  vessels  exclusively  devoted  to  the  fishing  industryj  or 
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scientific  and  hospital  purposes,  should  be  exempt 
rom  capture;  that  merchant  ships  and  cargoes  could  be 
iized,  but  should  be  restored  or  compensated  for  at  the 
d  of  the  war;  and  that  the  otlicers  and  crews  of  such  cap- 
tured ships  should  not  be  retained  as  prisoners  of  war^  but 
should  be  disembarked  as  soon  as  possible  and  set  at 
[liberty  on  condition  that  they  should  take  no  part  in  the 
war. 

The  second  delegate  from  China  (Hon,  John  W,  Foster, 
a  dtizen  of  the  United  States)  supported  the  American 
proposition  and^  asserting  that  in  our  times  peace  is  llie 
normal  state  of  nations  and  war  the  abnormal,  he  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  every  possible  measure  which  should 
make  the  high  seas  free  to  the  peaceful  commerce  of  the 
world,  unharassed  by  fear  of  the  brutalities  of  war. 

The  first  delegate  from  Spain  annoimced  that  he  would 
oppose  the  American  proposition,  but  that  his  country 
would  hereafter  accept  in  its  entirety  the  Declaration  of 
Paris  of  1856^  whose  principles  it  had  observed  in  prac- 
tice^ notably  during  its  last  war. 

After  the  discussion  of  the  question  had  been  carried 
through  four  sessions  of  the  commission^  Mn  Choate 
demanded  that  a  vote  should  be  taken^  and  that  the  Ameri- 
can proposition,  ha\ing  been  presented  before  any  of  the 
various  other  propositionSj  should  be  voted  on  first.  This 
was  done,  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  resulted  in  twenty -one 


1  The  Decjaratitm  of  Parig  of  1856  prohibited  privateering  in  time  of  war; 
but,  as  Ambassador  Choate  explained  in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  thtr  Con- 
ference of  1907^  the  CF Jilted  States  had  never  adhcrj?d  to  that  declaration 
because  it  had  not  also  prohibited  the  capture  of  private  property  by  war 
ships;  and  because,  as  Amb^sador  White  had  argued  in  1899,  privateering 
and  the  capture  of  private  property  by  war  ships  s^hould  be  abolished  to- 
gether. 
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votes  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  eleven  against  it,  one  al> 
stenlionj  and  eleven  absent,^ 

When  this  vote  was  announced,  the  Belgian  delegate 
moved  that  a  vote  be  taken  on  the  substitute  proposition 
presented  by  him.  Ambassador  Choate  objected  to  this, 
sa3mig  that  since  the  commission  had  already  decided  by 
a  strong  majority  in  favor  of  the  American  proposition, 
he  did  not  tliink  it  necessary  to  discuss  taking  a  half-loaf 
when  the  whole  loaf  had  already  been  gained.  This  state* 
ment  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  vote  just 
taken,  and  the  opponents  of  the  American  proposition 
argued  that  although  a  decided  majority  of  the  votes  cast 
had  been  in  its  favor^  still  there  were  absent  eleven  dele- 
gations, one  of  whom,  Argentina's,  had  expressed  itself 
as  opposed  to  the  proposition,  and  all  might  be ;  and  that 
the  delegations  voting  aye  represented  804  millions  of 
people^  "400  millions  of  whom  were  Chinese/*  while 
those  voting  no  represented  729  millions.  This  last  state- 
ment brought  two  representatives  of  China  to  their  feet  to 
demand  an  explanation  of  the  implication  that  the  Chinese 
should  not  be  counted. 

At  the  end  of  a  rather  animated  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  the  other  propositions  should  be  voted  upon  so  as  to 
see  if  greater  unanimity  could  be  secured  than  in  the  case 
of  the  American.  Accordingly,  at  the  next  meeting  the 
Brazilian  proposition  was  voted  on  without  discussion, 

1  The  ayes  were:  United  States,  Germany,  Austria- Hun garv%  Italy,  Den 
mark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Greece,  Belgiurti,  Holland,  Switzerland,  BulganX 
Roumania,  China,  Petaia,  Slam,  Turkey,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  aad  Haiti; 
the  noes  were  Great  Britain j  France,  Russia,  Japan,  Spain,  Portugal,  Mon- 
tenegro, Mexico,  Coiombia,  Panama,  and  Salvador;  ChHi  abstained  from 
voting;  and  Luxemburg,  Servia,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Dominican  Republic, 
Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguajj  and  Veaezuela  were  abMnt, 
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and  resulted  in  thirteen  ayes,  twelve  noes,  and  nineteen 
abstentions  and  absences.*  The  Brazilian  proposition 
was  thereupon  withdrawn  and  the  Belgian  taken  up. 
Great  Britain's  delegation  opposed  this  proposition  on  the 
ground  that  the  advantages  ofifered  by  it  to  commerce 
would  not  compensate  for  the  difficulties  it  would  entail 
upon  belligerents;  and  France's  delegation  opposed  it  be- 
cause it  would  be  unjust  to  those  powers  which  do  not 
possess  a  large  number  of  widely  separated  ports  to  which 
to  conduct  their  prizes.  A  vote  was  then  taken,  with 
the  result  that  fourteen  powers  voted  for  the  proposition, 
nine  against,  and  seven  abstained.*  The  Belgian  propo- 
sition was  thereupon  withdrawn,  and  Professor  de  Mar- 
tens, of  Russia,  proposed  that  a  desire  (vosu)  be  expressed 
by  the  conference  that  belligerent  powers,  following  the 
precedent  set  in  the  Crimean  and  the  Austro-Prussian 
Wars,  should  at  the  conunencement  of  any  war  declare 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  renounce  the  practice* 
of  capture.  But  in  the  face  of  opposition  this  proposition 
too  was  withdrawn  and  without  formal  vote. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  question  was  now  post- 
poned for  three  weeks  until  the  delegations  could  secure 
instructions  in  regard  to  the  French  proposition.  When 
this  was  voted  upon,  August  7,  the  first  clause  providing 
for  the  abolition  by  national  legislation  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  prize  received  sixteen  ayes,  four  noes,  and  four- 
teen abstentions.  The  second  clause,  changed  by  an 
Austrian  amendment  which  was  accepted  by  the  Fxench 
delegation  and  providing  that  the  states  should  seek  the 
means  of  preventing  losses  due  to  capture  from  falling 

»  The  United  States  delegation  voted  in  the  negative. 
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entirely  upon  the  individual  owners,  received  seven  aye 
thirteen  noes,  and  fourteen  abstentions. 

The  United  States  delegation  voted  against  both  claus 
of  the  French  propositionj  and  Mr.  Choate  explained  tha 
although   the   delegation   sympathized    with    every   stej 
towards  the  realization  of  the  immunity  of  private  prof 
erty  on  the  sea,  its  negative  vote  was  due  to  the  following 
considerations:     First,  the  vote  for  its  own  proposilionj 
showed  that  it  expressed  very  well  the  opinion  of  the  ma-j 
jority  of  the  conference;  second,  the  United  States  ha 
recently  suppressed  for  itself  the  distribution  of  prii^;| 
third,  the  second  clause  of  the  French  proposidon  had  \o\ 
do  with  a  question  which  was  purely  national  and  which  I 
should  be  answered  by  each  country  individually;  and,; 
foiurth,  the  delegation  believed  that  the  French  answer  to 
this  question  would  do  nothing  for  the  protection  of  com-1 
merce,  but  would  tend  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
•the  chances  of  capture  by  making  it  known  that  the  lossj 
would  ultimately  be  sustained  by  the  state j  while  it  wouldj 
assuredly  gi\e  rise  to  many  and  varied  claims  during  eadij 
war  which  would  have  to  be  adjusted  at  its  conclusion  by  I 
diplomacy  or  by  the  national  courts. 

The  facts  of  this  long  discussion  were  presented  by  the! 
commission  to  the  conference  at  its  plenary  session  of  Sep- j 
tember  27.  But  neither  in  the  commission  nor  in  the  I 
conference  was  any  further  attempt  made  to  reach  a  defr 
nite  conclusion  on  the  question.  This  disposition  of  the  * 
subject  has  since  been  explained  by  Mr.  Choate  as  follows: 
"  It  was  not  possible,  however^  in  the  face  of  great  con 
merdal  nations  that  opposed  it,  nations  likely  at  any  time ' 
to  be  engaged  in  war,  to  press  it  further.  We  were  in- 
structed never  to  press  anything  to  the  point  of  initaiion, 
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mi  if  we  found  that  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  a  thing 
)y  general  consent,  then  we  were  to  carry  it  as  far  as  we 
X)iild  and  drop  it  and  leave  it  for  further  consideration 
n  the  hope  that  by  and  by,  by  the  growing  sense  of  the 
aations,  it  would  be  accepted."  * 

2.   Delay  of  Favor  to  Merchant  Ships 

This  topic  was  brought  before  the  IV  Commission  by 
its  president.  Professor  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  in  the 
form  of  two  questions: 

"Is  it  good  warfare  (de  bonne  guerre),  at  the  moment  of  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities,  to  seize  and  confiscate  merchant  ships  belonging  to 
the  enemy,  lying  in  the  ports  of  one  of  the  belligerents?  Is  it  not 
necessary  to  concede  to  such  ships  the  right  of  free  departure  within 
a  fixed  time,  with  or  without  cargoes?" 

Professor  de  Martens,  in  proposing  to  answer  the  first 
question  in  the  negative  and  the  second  in  the  affirmative, 
remarked  that  he  did  not  desire  to  establish  any  new  rule, 
but  merely  to  codify  current  custom;  and  the  Russian 
naval  delegate  made  an  appeal  to  "the  history  of  warfare 
from  primeval  times  down  to  our  own  day"  to  prove  that 
the  Russian  proposition  was  in  accord  with  current  cus- 
tom, and  that  the  delay  should  be  obligatory.  The  Ger- 
man delegation  accepted  this  view  of  the  question  of  obli- 
gation, but  based  it  on  the  history  of  only  the  last  half 
century.  Captain  Ottley,  of  Great  Britain,  stated  that 
his  coimtry  had  accorded  the  delay  as  a.  favor,  and  ob- 
jected to  its  being  made  a  right.  The  Japanese  delega- 
tion made  the  same  statement  and  objection  as  the  British; 

*  From  an  address  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  January 
34,  1908. 
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and  Admiral  Sperry,  of  the  United  States,  said  that  the 
delay  should  be  obKgatory  upon  belligerents  only  within 
the  hmits  of  miUtary  necessities.  ' 

France  proposed  as  a  compromise  between  the  extremes 
of  favor  and  rigki^  that  the  statement  be  made  that  the 
"delay  of  favor  is  desirable j"  but  that,  if  a  merchant  ship 
should  be  seized  without  warning,  or  before  it  could 
profit  by  a  warning  to  make  good  its  escape^  it  should  Eot 
be  confiscatedj  but  either  retained  during  the  war  and 
restored  without  indemnity  after  the  war  had  ended,  or 
requisitioned  on  condition  of  indemnity.  This  compro- 
mise proved  acceptable  to  both  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy, and  was  adopted  by  the  conference. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  delay j  the  Russian  proposal 
was  merely  for  '*a  fixed  time^' ;  but  the  Netherlands  dele- 
gation moved  that  the  time  should  be  fixed  at  "not  less 
than  five  days."  Admiral  Sperry  and  other  delegates  ob- 
jected to  the  fixing  of  any  specific  time,  and  it  was  finally 
decided  that  the  ship  should  be  permitted  to  depart  "imme' 
diately^  or  after  a  sufiicient  delay  of  favor." 

There  was  general  agreement  that  the  delay  of  favor 
should  apply  both  to  merchant  ships  lying  in  the  enemy's 
ports  at  the  commencement  of  hostilitieSj  and  to  those 
which,  having  left  their  last  port  of  departure  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  enter  the  enemy's  ports  in 
ignorance  of  the  hostilities.  But  when  the  question  arose 
as  to  those  ships  encountered  on  the  high  seas  in  ignorance 
of  the  warj  there  was  a  decided  difference  of  opinion. 
Great  Britain  championed  the  view  that  such  ships  should 
be  accorded  the  same  treatment  as  was  provided  for  the 
other  two  classes.  But  Germany  insisted  upon  the  right 
of  destroyiBg  them  on  the  high  seas,  and  argued  that  by 
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he  Kidsh  {dan  an  injustice  would  be  done  those  belliger- 
nts  which  had  but  few  and  concentrated  na\'al  stations 
o  wfaicJi  to  conduct  their  prizes,  while  those  which  had 
many  and  widely  scattered  ones  would  be  at  an  ad\'antage. 
To  me^  this  objection,  the  commission  adopted  the  rule 
that  the  ships  referred  to  may  be  seized,  on  condition  of 
lestcxatifCHi  after  the  war  without  indemnity,  or  requisi- 
timed  or  even  destroyed,  on  condition  of  indemnity  and 
under  the  obligation  of  jmividing  for  the  security  of  the 
persons  and  the  preservation  of  the  papers  on  board.  But 
tUs  did  not  satisfy  the  German  delegation,  who  argued 
that  this  (dan  would  entail  upon  the  powers  not  possessing 
many  naval  stations  a  heavy  financial  responsibility  for 
doing  the  only  thing  they  could  do  with  their  prizes, 
that  is,  destroy  thenL  The  Russian  delegation  supported 
the  German  view  of  the  matter;  but  the  British  plan  was 
adopted.  And  it  was  further  pro\'ided  that  the  cargoes 
found  on  board  of  all  the  three  classes  of  merchant  ships 
diouki  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  ships  them- 
sdves- 

WTien  these  rules  came  before  the  conference  in  plenary 
sessicm,  the  del^;ations  from  Germany,  Russia,  China,  and 
McMiten^;ro  made  a  reservation  of  the  last  one,  while  voting 
for  the  rest.  The  entire  project  reported  from  the  commis- 
skn  to  the  conference  received  the  votes  of  all  the  other 
thirty-eight  del^ations  present,^  with  the  exception  of  that 
(rf  the  United  States.  General  Porter,  of  the  United-  States, 
suted  that  his  del^;ation  would  abstain  from  casting  its 
vote  for  the  project  for  the  reason  that  the  United  States 
bas  always  stood,  and  still  stands,  for  the  principle  of  the 
exemption  of  aU  merchant  ships  and  their  cargoes  from 

^  Those  of  Nkazagua  and  Paraguay  were  absent. 
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capture  J  —  except  those  carrying  contraband  of  war  o 
endeavoring  to  break  a  biockade. 

3.    Tk^  Treatment  of  Captured  Merchant  Crews 

This  topic  was  not  included  within  the  Russian  pro- 
gramme or  proposals,  but  was  introduced  by  the  deiega- 
tions  of  Great  Britain  and  Belgium  Great  Britain  pro^ 
posed  that  when  a  merchant  ship  belonging  to  the  enemy, 
but  navigating  with  an  exclusively  commercial  object^  is 
captured  by  a  belligerent,  the  members  of  its  crew  whci 
are  subjects  or  citizens  of  a  neutral  power  shall  not  be 
made  prisoners  of  war.  The  proposition  also  included 
the  captain  and  officers  of  the  ship,  provided  that  they  too 
were  citizens  of  a  neutral  nation  and  would  give  a  promise 
in  writing  not  to  serve  on  an  enemy's  ship  during  the  rest  0: 
the  war.     This  proposition  was  adopted  unanimously. 

Belgium's  delegation  projjoscd  to  extend  this  rule  to  the 
captain,  officers,  and  crew  of  a  captured  merchant  ship, 
even  though  they  were  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  And  the  commission  and  conference 
adopted  this  liberal  proposal  also  imanimously. 

4,    The  Exemption  of  Certain  Ships 

This  topic  was  brought  before  the  IV  Commission  by 
Professor  de  Martens^s  question,  "Are  coast  fishing 
boatSj  even  those  owned  by  the  subjects  of  a  belligerent 
state,  proper  subjects  for  capture  (de  honne  prm)V^ 
This  question  was  answered  by  an  Austro-Hungarian 
proposal  to  exempt  from  capture  small  coasting  vessels 
in  general,  —  except  for  requisition  in  case  of  military 
necessity;     and    by    a    Portuguese    proposal    to    exempt 
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fishing  boats  from  capture  provided  they  do  not  approach 
war  ships,  or  hinder  the  operations  or  place  themselves  at 
the  service  of  a  beUigerent.     If  they  did  any  of  the  ex- 
cepted things,  they  were,  according  to  the  Portuguese  pro- 
posal, to  be  treated  as  "auxiliary  vessels";  and  the  large 
fishing  vessels  were  to  be  considered  merchant  vessels,  — 
"a  status,"  remarked  Ambassador  Choate,  of  the  United 
States,  "which  is  accorded  them  in  the  American  courts." 
Count  Tomielli,  of  Italy,  proposed  that  the  exemption 
of  ships  engaged  in  scientific  or  humanitarian  missions 
should  also  be  carefully  considered. 

There  was  no  objection  whatever  to  these  various  rules 
as  they  have  been  observed  in  practice  for  many  genera- 
tions, and  every  one  was  glad  to  see  them  "definitively 
consecrated  in  a  conventional  arrangement."  The  rule 
as  adopted  in  regard  to  fishing  boats  provided  that  their 
exemption  should  depend  upon  their  being  used  exclusively 
for  coast  fishing.  But  no  attempt  was  made  to  define  the 
distance  out  to  sea  implied  by  the  term  "coast  fishing," 
because  of  the  variety  of  coasts  and  of  the  depths  of  fish- 
ing. Nor  was  an  attempt  made  to  fix  a  limit  on  the  ton- 
nage of  fishing  boats,  a  maximum  number  for  the  crew, 
or  any  special  kind  of  construction.  It  was  thought  that 
the  sole  proviso  necessary  was  that  they  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  fishing  purposes,  and  a  strict  prohibition 
was  placed  both  upon  their  owners  and  upon  the  states  to 
utilize  them  for  any  military  purposes  whatsoever  while 
preserving  their  peaceful  appearance. 

The   ancient  custom  of  exempting  ships  engaged  in 

sdentific  missions,  which  was  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 

case  of  "  La  Pdrouse,"  was  made  the  basis  of  the  formal 

f     mle,  proposed  by  the  Italian  delegation,  exempting  from 
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capture  ships  charged  either  with  scientific  or  with  rehgious 
or  philanthropic  missions, 

5.    Tk^  Exemption  of  Mail 

This  topic  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Russian  programme, 
but  was  introduced  in  the  IV  Commission  by  the  German 
delegation  which  proposed  that  correspondence  conveyed 
by  sea  should  be  made  inviolable^  whatever  its  character, 
official  or  private,  belligerent  or  neutral;  that  in  case  of 
the  capture  of  the  vessel  carrying  mail,  the  captor  most  pro- 
vide for  its  expedition  by  the  promptest  means  possible; 
and  that,  apart  from  the  inviolability  of  postal  correspond- 
ence, maii  packet  boats  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  other  merchant  ships,  except  that  belliger- 
ents should  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  exercising 
over  them  the  right  of  visit,  and  should  make  such  visit 
with  all  possible  consideration* 

This  freedom  demanded  for  mail  in  time  of  war  as  in 
time  of  peace  was  wilUngly  conceded  by  the  conference, 
which  passed  the  rule  as  proposed  by  the  German  dele- 
gation, except  that  mail  destined  to  or  coming  from  a 
blockaded  port  is  not  to  be  invdolable.  The  general 
satisfaction  was  expressed  by  General  Poortugaelj  of' 
the  Netherlands,  who  congratulated  the  conference  on 
having  at  last  incorporated  in  international  law  a  reform 
which  has  been  striven  for  for  more  than  thirty  years- 

D.     THE    RIGHTS    AND    DUTIES    OF    NEUTRALS 

a.   The  Confehence  of  1899 

This  topic  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Russian  programmej 
but  was  introduced  mto  the  discussions  of  one  of  the  naval 
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abcommissions  by  a  very  elementary  and  relatively  unim- 
X)rtant  proposition.  In  connection  with  the  question  of 
he  use  of  new  arms  and  methods  in  naval  warfare,  Captain 
Scheine,  of  Russia,  proposed  that  the  contracting  powers 
concede  to  neutral  states  the  "faculty"  *  of  sending  their 
naval  attaches  to  "the  theater  of  maritime  warfare,"  with 
the  authorization  and  under  the  control  of  the  competent 
military  authorities  of  the  belligerent  powers.  He  argued 
that  this  action  would  give  to  neutral  naval  attaches  the 
standing  already  conceded  to  military  attaches  in  armies 
on  land. 

Against  this  proposition  it  was  at  first  argued  that  there 
was  no  urgent  need  of  providing  for  the  measure,  as  it 
was  already  being  resorted  to.     And  when  Captain  Sch^ine 
replied  that  a  recent  case  had  proved  that  need,  the  sub- 
commission  decided  that  the  proposition  was  equivalent 
to  compelling  belligerents  to  admit  neutrals  on  board  their 
war  ships;    that,  since  the  practice  differed  in  different 
countries,  its  regulation  should  be  left  to  special  treaties 
between  neutrals  and  the  belligerents;  and  that  neither 
the  subcommission  nor  the  conference  was  competent  to 
deal  with  the  matter.     It  therefore  declined  to  discuss  it 
further,  and  the  question  of  neutral  rights  and  duties  on 
the  sea  was  not  again  brought  up  in  the  first  conference. 
But,  as  will  be  seen  later,  in  consequence  of  an  important 
resolution  adopted   by   the   first    conference   concerning 
neutral  rights  and  duties  on  land,  the  maritime  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals  came  up  in  far  more  important  aspects 
in  the  Conference  of  1907. 

_     "Captain  Sch6ine  first  used  the  word  "right"  (droit),  but  changed  it  to 
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b.   The  Conterence  of  1907 

The  question  of  neutral  rights  and  duties  on  the  sea  wa 
mentioned  in  the  Russian  programme ,  and  was  referred  ti 
the  IV  Commission,  of  wliich  the  eminent  juristj  Professo 
de  Martens,  of  Russia,  was  president.  It  was  sooi 
apparent  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  w^ouJd  launcl 
the  commission  forth  upon  a  domain  which  was  not  onl 
vast  and  comphcated,  but  was  almost  untraversed,  Th 
commission  therefore  decided  that  it  would  not  divid 
into  sections,  as  the  other  commissions  had  done,  an^ 
that  its  first  task  should  be  the  assertion  of  fundamenta 
principles. 

After  prolonged  discussion,  in  both  a  special  committi 
of  revision  and  in  the  commission  itself,  a  preamble  w^ 
agreed  upon  which  asserted  that  the  basis  of  any  set  c 
rules  is  the  sovereignty  of  a  neutral  state,  which  can  n^ 
be  altered  by  the  mere  fact  of  a  war  in  which  it  intend 
to  take  no  part.  Hence,  belhgerents  are  bound  to  respe€ 
the  sovereign  rights  of  neutral  states  and  to  abstainj  withii 
neutral  territory  and  waters,  from  all  acts  which  wouk 
constitute  on  the  part  of  the  states  which  would  tolerate 
them  a  breach  of  their  neutrality.  And  it  is  agreed  tha 
the  enforcement  by  a  neutral  state  of  its  rights  shall  nevi 
be  considered  as  an  unfriendly  act  by  either  bclhgerenL 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceded  to  be  a  neutraFs  dat] 
to  apply  impartially  to  all  belligerents  the  rules  adopted! 
to  exercise  all  the  vigilance  it  can  to  prevent  their  violatioi 
and  not  to  change  any  rules  during  the  course  of  the  wa 
except  w^hen  experience  has  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
doing  so  in  order  to  safeguard  its  rights. 

It  was  deemed  impossible  for  the  conference  to  adopt 
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le  British  plan  an  in  justice  would  be  done  those  belliger- 
±s  which  had  but  few  and  concentrated  naval  stations 
x>  which  to  conduct  their  prizes,  while  those  which  had 
many  and  widely  scattered  ones  w^ould  be  at  an  advantage. 
To  meet  this  objection,  the  commission  adopted  the  rule 
^that  the  ships  referred  to  may  be  seized,  on  condition  of 
restoration  after  the  war  without  indemnity,  or  requisi- 
tioned  or  even  destroyed,  on  condition  of  indemnity  and 
under  the  obhgation  of  providing  for  the  security  of  the 
persons  and  the  preservation  of  the  papers  on  board.  But 
this  did  not  satisfy  the  German  delegation,  who  argued 
that  this  plan  would  entail  upon  the  powers  not  possessing 
many  naval  stations  a  heavy  financial  responsibility  for 
doing  the  only  thing  they  could  do  with  their  prizes, 
that  isj  destroy  them.  The  Russian  delegation  supported 
the  German  view  of  the  matter;  but  the  British  plan  was 
adopted.  And  it  was  further  provided  that  the  cargoes 
found  on  board  of  ail  the  three  classes  of  merchant  ships 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  the  ships  them- 
selves* 

When  these  rules  came  before  the  conference  in  plenary 
session,  the  delegations  from  Germany^  Russia,  China,  and 
Montenegro  made  a  reservation  of  the  last  one,  while  voting 
for  the  rest.  The  entire  project  reported  from  the  commis- 
mon  to  the  conference  received  the  votes  of  all  the  other 
thirty-eight  delegations  present/  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  United  States.  General  Porter,  of  the  United- States, 
stated  that  his  delegation  would  abstain  from  casting  its 
vote  for  the  project  for  the  retison  that  the  United  States 
has  always  stood,  and  still  stands,  for  the  principle  of  the 
exemption  of  ail  merchant  sliips  and  their  cargoes  from 

*  Those  of  Nicaj-agua  and  Paraguay  were  absent* 
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State  may  address  itself  to  the  belligerent  governmentjj 
which  must  release  the  prize  with  its  officers  and  crew., 
A  discussion  arose  over  the  word  may  in  the  last  clause 
of  the  above  rulCj  some  delegations  desiring  that  the  word 
must  should  be  used  instead;  but  the  majority  decided 
to  give  to  the  neutral  state  the  option  of  addressing  itself 
to  the  offending  belligerentj  or  to  the  new  International 
Prize  Court  estabUshed  by  the  conference.  In  accord- 
ance with  old  usage,  belligerents  are  forbidden  to  estabEsb: 
any  prize  court  on  neutral  territory  or  on  a  ship  in  neutral' 
waters. 

Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  bring  their  prizes  into  a 
neutral  port,  except  when  the  bad  state  of  the  sea  or  lack 
of  coal  or  provisions  prevents  na\dgation;  and  in  such 
cases,  the  prize  must  be  taken  away  as  soon  as  the  reason 
justifying  its  entrance  has  ceased  to  exist.  If  this  is  not 
done^  the  neutral  power  must  order  it  to  be  done  at  once; 
and  if  its  order  is  disobeyed,  it  must  use  all  the  means  in 
its  power  to  release  the  prize  with  its  officers  and  men,  and 
to  confine  the  crew  sent  on  board  by  the  captor*  The 
same  rule  applies  to  prizes  which  are  brought  into  a  neu- 
tral port  without  the  reasons  stated;  except  that  access 
to  neutral  ports  may  be  granted  to  prizes  which  are  to  be 
sequestered  pending  the  decision  of  a  prize  court.  This 
last  exceptionj  it  was  hoped,  would  help  to  abolish  the 
destruction  of  neutral  prizes. 

The  stay  and  transactions  of  belligerent  war  ships  in 
neutral  waters  are  regulated  by  a  number  of  important 
rules.  It  is  admitted  that  the  neutrahty  of  a  state  is  not 
compromised  by  the  simple  passage  through  its  territorial 
waters  of  belligerent  war  ships  and  their  prizes;  and  that 
it  can  even  permit  such  ships  to  make  use  of  its  licensed 
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lots*  A  neutral  slate  is  conceded  the  right  of  imposing 
its  own  conditions  for  admission  to  its  ports  and  waters, 
provided  it  enforces  them  impartially ;  and  it  may  even 
exclude  belhgerent  war  ships  which  ignore  such  conditions 
or  violate  its  neutrality* 

k  Belligerent  war  ships  are  forbidden^  in  neutral  ports  and 
roadsteads,  to  repair  their  damages,  except  to  the  extent 
indispensable  to  the  security  of  their  navigation.  These 
repairs  must  be  effected  as  quickly  as  possible  and  under 
the  supervision  of  the  neutral  power. 

Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  increase,  in  any  manner 
whatever,  their  military  strength,  in  neutral  waters.    And 
neutral  governments  are  bound  to  use  all  the  means  they 
possess  to  prevent,  within  their  jurisdiction,  the  equip- 
ment or  armament  of  any  ship  which  they  have  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  is  designed  to  cruise  or  to  participate 
in  hostile  operations  against  a  power  v^ith  which  they  are 
at  peace ;  they  are  also  bound  to  prevent  the  departure  of 
ny  such  ship  if,  within  their  jurisdiction,  it  has  been 
adapted  wholly  or  partially  to  military  operations.     When 
^s  restriction  on   belligerents  and  neutrals  alike  was 
■dopted,  the  delegation  from  Brazil  proposed  an  amend- 
ment permitting  the  delivery  from  neutral  dockyards  of 
war  ships  which  have  been  ordered  more  than  six  months 
before  the  declaration  of  war.     This  proposition  was  ob- 
jected to  chiefly  by  Dn  Drago,  of  Argentina,  and  was 
rejected  in  committee  by  a  vote  of  seven  against  two^  with 
five  abstentions ;  and  it  was  not  renewed  in  the  commission, 
b  Belligerent   war   ships   are  forbidden,    within   neutral 
T5orts  or  waters,  to  renew  or  increase  their  military  stores, 
Jheir  armament,  or  their  crews.     Neutral  states,  tooj  are 
Drbidden,   directly   or  indirectly,  to  furnish   belligerent 
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fleets  with  wax  shipSj  munitions,  or  military  material  of 
any  kind;  but  they  are  not  bound  to  prevent  the  expoF 
tation  or  transit,  for  the  use  of  either  belligerent,  of  axim, 
munitions,  or  whatever  may  be  useful  to  an  army  or  a 
fleet. 

The  question  of  food  and  fuel  supplies  proved  a  difEcult 
one  and  was  warmly  debated.  The  British  delegation 
proposed  that  belligerent  sliips  be  prohibited  from  hariug 
their  auxiliary  vessels  revictual  them  in  neutral  waters. 
This  proposition  was  voted  twice  in  committee,  the  first 
time  by  ten  votes  to  four,  but  the  second  only  by  five  votes 
to  three  J  with  six  abstentions. 

Belligerent  ships  of  war,  in  neutral  ports  and  roadsteadSp 
can  take  on  board  only  enough  food  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  in  their  normal  peace  stores*  The  Russian 
delegation  proposed  this  same  rule  for  the  supply  of  fuel 
but  Great  Britain  and  Japan  opposed  this  vigorously, 
and  demanded  that  the  conference  should  adopt  the 
rule  most  generally  in  force  at  present ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
belligerent  ships  should  take  on  only  enough  fuel  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  nearest  port  of  their  own  country.  This 
last  rule,  it  was  argued,  requires  only  a  simple  mode  ol 
calculation,  and  does  not  impose  on  the  neutral  power 
any  obligation  to  sup€r%dse  the  ship's  destination. 

The  German  delegation,  on  the  other  hand,  stood  for 
a  greater  extension  of  the  privilege  of  coaling,  and  pro- 
posed that  belligerents  should  be  permitted  to  fill  their 
bunkers  entirely.  After  a  long  and  apparently  fruitless 
discussion,  the  Japanese  delegation  moved  that  no  rule 
at  all  on  the  subject  be  adopted;  but  this  motion  was 
voted  do^^Ti,  and  a  compromise  was  adopted,  including 
both  the  British  and  the  German  proposition.     Hence, 
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be  rule  reads  as  follows  r  Belligerent  war  sliips  may  take 
m  only  enough  fuel  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  nearest 
port  of  their  own  country.  They  can,  however,  take  on 
enough  fuel  to  fill  their  bunkers,  properly  so  called,  when 
they  are  in  the  territory  of  neutral  states  which  have 
adopted  this  rule  regarding  the  supply  of  fueL 

In  order  to  prevent  frequent  renewals  of  fuel  supply  in 
neutral  ports,  it  was  provided  further  that  belligerent 
war  ships  can  not  take  on  a  second  supply  in  the  same 
neutral  territory  less  than  three  months  after  it  has  secured 
the  first. 

The  British  delegation  attempted  to  procure  the  rule 
that  '^a  neutral  power  must  not  knowingly  permit  a  bel- 
hgerent  war  ship  wdthin  its  jurisdiction  to  take  on  board 
munitions,  foodj  or  fuel,  to  go  to  meet  its  enemy  or  to  en- 
gage in  militar)^  operations/*  But  this  attempt  met  with 
decided  failure,  as  a  strong  majority  rejected  the  propo- 
sition as  entailing  too  hea\7  a  burden  upon  neutral  states, 
ft  The  next  most  difficult,  and  most  debated,  question 
^  was  that  of  the  length  of  stay  of  belligerent  war  ships  in 
I  neutral  ports.  The  Russian  delegation  proposed  that 
■  the  neutral  state  should  be  at  liberty  to  determine  the 
>    length  of  such  stay.     The  Britishj  Japanese,  and  Spanish 

»  delegations,  on  the  other  hand,  proposed  that  the  length 
of  the  stay  be  limited  to  twenty-four  hours  except  in 
unusual  cases.  The  Italian  delegation  proposed  as  a 
L  compromise  between  these  two  extremes,  that  the  right 
fof  the  neutral  state  to  determine  the  stay  should  be  af- 
firmed, but  that  if  any  neutral  state  has  not  done  so^  then 
the  time  limit  of  twenty-four  hours  should  be  adhered  to. 
This  compromise  received  the  votes  in  committee  of  Great 
Britain,  Japan,  and  Portugal,  against  those  of  Germany 
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and  Russia,  and  was  finally  adopted  in  the  commission 
by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  four,  with  ten  abstentions, 

Germany  and  Russia  struggled  hard  to  prevent  the 
adoption  in  any  form  of  the  twenty- four  hours  rule;  and 
failing  in  thiSj  they  urged  the  adoption  of  the  rule  that 
belligerent  war  ships  should  not  be  permitted  to  remaiD 
more  than  twenty -four  hours  within  neutral  waters  *' sit- 
uated within  the  immediate  proximity  of  the  theater  of 
war.''  This  last  phrase  was  defmed  by  the  German 
delegation  to  mean  the  space  of  sea  on  which  hostilities 
are  occurring^  or  have  just  occurredj  or  on  which  hostilities 
may  occur  because  of  the  presence  or  the  approach  of  the 
armed  forces  of  two  belHgerents,  This  would  not  include 
the  case  of  an  isolated  cruiser  exercising  the  right  of  capture 
or  of  visit,  or  the  passage  of  a  single  belligerent's  naval 
force*  The  argument  advanced  in  support  of  this  propo- 
sition was  that  it  would  restrict  the  need  of  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  neutral  states  to  a  limited  area  of  their  coasts, 
which,  in  some  cases,  were  very  greatly  extended.  In  illus- 
tration of  this  argument  it  was  said  that  when  a  naval 
battle  was  imminent  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  would  not 
then  be  necessary  for  the  states  of  Northern  Europe  to 
watch  their  ports  and  roadsteads;  or  when  the  theater 
of  war  is  in  the  MediterraneaBj  the  coasts  of  the  two 
Americas  would  have  no  need  of  a  severe  control. 

The  British  delegation,  in  corabating  this  proposition, 
emphasized  the  extreme  difficulty  of  defining  precisely 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  '*  theater  of  war'*  and  ''  immediate 
proximity,"  and  the  consequent  difficulties  and  compU- 
cations  entailed  by  such  vague  terms  upon  neutral  nations. 
It  also  contended  that  the  capture  of  merchant  ships  is 
an  act  of  hostility  and  would  occur  within  a  '*  theater  of 
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war/'  It  supported  the  twenty -four  hours  rule  by  argu- 
ing that,  having  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain  forty -five 
years  ago,  and  accepted  by  many  other  powers,  it  has 
proved  its  practicability;  and  that  it  has  the  great  ad- 
vantage for  neutral  powers  of  being  a  dcjinik  rule,  easy 
of  application  by  them. 

The  arguments  of  the  British  delegation  prevailed, 
and  the  commission  decided  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  two, 
with  ten  abstentions,  to  apply  the  twenty-four  hours  rule, 
*'in  default  of  other  special  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  laws  of  the  neutral  state."  As  exceptions  to  the  rule, 
it  wELS  admitted  that,  if  a  stay  in  a  neutral  port  is  caused 
by  damages  or  by  stress  of  weather*  it  may  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  legal  limit,  but  only  until  the  special  cause  of 
its  delay  is  removed;  and,  also,  that  the  rule  does  not 
apply  to  war  ships  engaged  upon  an  exclusively  scientific, 
religious,  or  charitable  mission* 

The  length  of  stay  in  neutral  ports  raised  again  the 
inflammatory  question  of  fuel,  and  again  a  warm  debate 
occurred  on  the  relation  between  them,  in  both  committee 
and  commission.  The  committee  decided  that  the  taking 
on  of  food  and  fuel  should  give  no  right  to  prolong  the 
legal  duration  of  the  stay.  But  in  the  commission,  Russia 
opposed  this  decision  and,  supported  by  Germany,  argued 
that  the  rules  already  adopted  were  sufficiently  severe, 
and  that  although  large  neutral  powers  have  never  pre- 
vented a  belligerent  ship  from  repleting  its  stores,  small 
neutral  powers  might  submit  to  pressure  which  they 
could  not  avoid.  The  British  and  Japanese  delegations 
argued  for  the  retention  of  the  rule ;  but  the  commission, 
thinking,  apparently,  that  since  the  Russian  delegation 
had  yielded  on  the  twenty-four  hours  rule,  the  British 
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delegation  should  yield  on  this  onej  rejected  the  proposed 
rule  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  live,  with  ten  abstentions. 

In  some  countrieSj  as  in  Italy^  for  example^  the  law 
provides  that  a  belligerent  ship  can  not  obtain  coal  until 
twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival.  On  this  account, 
the  commission  decided  that^  in  such  cases,  the  length  of 
stay  may  be  increased  by  twenty -four  hours. 

As  to  the  maxiinum  number  of  belligerent  war  ships 
admitted  to  a  neutral  port  at  the  same  time,  it  was  readily 
agreed  that  the  neutral  state  itself  should  determine  this 
in  advance ;  but  that  in  default  of  such  action  on  its  part, 
the  maximum  number  shall  be  three. 

One  further  question  arose  in  regard  to  belligerents  in 
neutral  ports.  When  the  war  ships  of  different  belliger- 
ents  are  in  a  neutral  port  at  the  same  time,  what  shall  be 
the  rule  for  their  departure?  Four  different  answers 
were  proposed  for  this  question;  i.  that  the  neutral 
state  should  decide  the  order  of  their  departure;  2.  that 
the  priority  of  request  should  determine  it;  3.  that  the 
weaker  ship  should  go  first;  and,  4.  that  the  order  of 
arrival  should  determine  the  order  of  departure.  The 
last  answer  appeared  to  impose  least  responsibility  upon 
the  neutral  state,  and  it  was  accordingly  decided  that  the 
order  of  departure  shall  be  determined  by  the  order  of 
arrival,  unless  the  ship  arriving  first  be  in  the  condition 
where  the  prolongation  of  the  legal  stay  is  permissible; 
but  it  was  decided  that  at  least  twenty-four  hours  must 
elapse  between  the  departure  of  belligerent  war  ships  of 
hostile  powers.  It  was  also  decided  that  a  belligereot 
war  ship  must  not  leave  a  neutral  port  or  roadstead  less 
than  twentV'four  hours  after  the  departure  of  a  merchant 
ship  flying  the  flag  of  its  adversary. 
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The  United  States  naval  delegate,  Admiral  Speny, 
N?LS  a  member  of  the  conmiittee  of  examination  which  had 
special  charge  of  the  subject  of  belligerents  in  neutral 
waters,  and  took  a  part,  though  not  a  prominent  one,  in 
the-  debate.  He  stated  that  the  American  view  of  the 
subject  is  inspired  above  all  by  respect  for  neutrality  and 
impartiality.  Great  Britain's  plan  formed  the  basis  of 
the  rules  adopted,  but  this  was  based  partly  upon  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  of  187 1  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  The  United  States  delegation  cast 
its  vote  with  Great  Britain's  and  against  Germany's  in 
the  two  most  debated  questions,  those  of  the  fuel  supply 
and  the  length  of  the  stay  in  neutral  ports. 

2.    Blockade 

The  question  of  blockade  was  not  discussed  by  the 
Conference  of  1899,  ^^^  was  it  mentioned  in  the  Russian 
programme  of  1907.  But  Professor  de  Martens,  of 
Russia,  president  of  the  IV  Commission  of  the  second 
conference,  introduced  it  among  the  series  of  questions 
which  he  formulated  as  the  basis  of  the  commission's 
deliberations.  His  questions  concerning  it  were  as  fol- 
lows: "As  to  blockade  in  time  of  war,  is  there  need  of 
modifying  the  terms  of  the  Maritime  Declaration  of  Paris 
of  1856?  *    Is  it  desirable  to  state  in  a  formal  convention 

*  The  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856  was  issued  by  a  congress  representing 
J'rance,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia  [Italy],  and  Turkey. 
It  contained  the  four  following  rules:  i.  Privateering  is,  and  shall  remain, 
abolished;  2.  A  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  merchandise,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  contraband  of  war;  3.  Neutral  merchandise,  with  the  exception  of 
Contraband  of  war,  can  not  be  seized  under  the  enemy's  flag;  4.  Blockades, 
to  be  obligatory,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  be  maintained  by 
a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to  the  coast  of  the  enemy.    This 
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the  consequences,  universally  recognized,  of  the  breaking 
of  an  effective  blockade?*^ 

In  response  to  these  questions,  the  Italian  delegatioE 
presented  a  series  of  propositions  designed  to  give  as 
miich  liberty  as  possible  to  the  commerce  of  neutrals  with 
belligerents,  by  defining  rigidly  the  meaning  of  an  "effec-* 
tive'^  blockade,  which  alone,  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris^ 
and  the  law  of  nations,  can  be  considered  binding  upon 
neutral  ships.  In  accordance  with  these  propositions, 
a  blockade  is  effective  only  when  maintained  by  naval 
forces  sufficient  really  to  prevent  the  passage  of  ships, 
and  stationed  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  an  evident  danger 
to  ships  which  desire  to  attempt  it. 

The  words  slaiioned  and  evident ,  in  the  above  deffnition, 
were  designed  to  exclude  blockade  by  cruisers  and  by 
submarine  mines  from  the  category  of  effective  blockades, 
and  were  opposed,  consequently,  by  Sir  Ernest  Satow^ 
of  Great  Britain,  who  desired  to  substitute  for  them  the 
words  maneuvering  and  reaL 

The  Italian  propositions  also  aimed  at  the  restriction 
of  blockade  by  providing  that  a  ship  may  be  seized  for 
violation  of  the  blockade  only  at  the  moment  when  it 
is  attempting  to  break  the  established  lines.  General 
Porter,  of  the  United  Stales  delegation,  opposed  this 
restriction  and  proposed  that  any  ship  which,  after  a 
blockade  has  been  duly  announced^  sets  sail  for  a  block- 
aded port  or  place,  or  which  attempts  to  break  the  block- 
adcj  may  be  seized  for  violation  of  the  blockade.    The 

declaration  has  been  mtified  by  numerous  other  governments  than  those 
represented  at  the  congress  —  by  several  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907  -^ 
but  not  by  the  United  States;  the  reason  why  the  United  States  has  not  rati- 
fied it  has  been  that,  while  abolishing  privateering,  it  did  not  abolish  the  cap' 
tnre  of  the  enemy's,  as  well  as  neutrals^  pHvaU  property  oa  the  sea. 
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Netherlands  representative  opposed  General  Porter's 
proposition  on  the  ground  Ihat  it  was  in  line  with  the  old 
tctitious,  or  '*  paper,"  blockade  which  has  been  superseded 
for  half  a  century  by  an  "effective''  blockade,  and  that 
^by  permitting  the  seizure  of  a  ship  anywhere  on  the  ocean, 
^d  before  it  has  really  attempted  to  break  the  blockade, 
as  well  as  on  the  lines  of  actual  blockade,  it  would  be  an 
^justifiable  detriment  to  neutral  commerce. 

The  Italian  propositions  were  supported  by  Germany, 
Austriaj  the  Netherlands,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  in  Europe, 
and  by  Brazil  and  Argentina;  while  the  British  and  Amer- 
can   propositions  were  supported  by   Japan.     In   view 
of    the    marked    difference    betw^een    the    "Continental*' 
and   the    '^^nglo- American"   systems  of  blockade,   and 
pfter  a  discussion  of  the  question  in  both  the  commission 
and  its  special  committee,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  the  existing  conference  to  reach  an  agreement 
upon  it.     The  committee,  in  reporting  this  decision  to 
toie  commission,  accompanied  it  with  the  hope  that,  in 
case  of  its  further  discussion  being  postponed,  ''a  pro- 
found study  of  it  by  the  governments  may  secure^  in  the 
IHear  future,  the  sanction  of  a   uniform   practice  which 
the  commercial  interests  and  the  peace  of  the  world  de- 
mand.** 

^  The  subject  was  not  taken  up  again,  but  the  conference 
evidently  intended  that  it  should  be  placed  upon  the 
programme  of  the  next  conference;  for  it  is  implied 
by  the  resolution  adopted  that  the  said  programme  shall 
include  a  regulation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime 
warfare* 
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Contraband  of  War 

This  topic  was  not  mentioned  upon  the  Russian  pro- 
grammej  but  President  de  Martens,  of  the  IV  Commission, 
introduced  it  under  the  form  of  the  foUowing  questions: 

'*Upon  what  is  founded  the  right  of  belUgerent  powers 
to  prohibit  commerce  in  objects  constituting  contraband 
of  war?  Within  what  limits,  of  law  and  of  fact,  may  this 
right  be  exercised  by  beUigerents?  Within  what  limits, 
of  law  and  of  fact,  should  this  right  be  respected  by 
neutrals?"  In  response  to  these  questions,  propositions 
were  presented  by  the  delegations  of  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States. 

The  British  pro[:>osition  was  the  first  to  be  presented, 
and  was  the  most  radical  of  all.  It  stated  that  the  British 
government  was  '*  ready  to  abandon  the  principle  of  con- 
traband in  case  of  war  between  the  Powers  who  shall 
sign  a  Convention  to  this  effect";  and  it  pro\'ided  that  **the 
right  of  \isit  shall  be  exercised  only  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  neutral  character  of  the  merchant  ship." 
Lord  Reay,  of  the  British  delegation,  supported  this  propo- 
sition before  the  commission  by  a  speech  in  which  he 
argued  that  with  changed  conditions  of  warfare  and  com- 
merce it  has  become  the  custom  constantly  to  extend  the 
definition  of  contraband  of  warj  and  thereby  to  increase 
the  injury  to  neutral  commerce;  but  that,  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  become  increasingly  more  difficult,  if  not  quite 
impossible,  to  prevent  commerce  in  contraband.  The 
enormous  extension  of  transportation  by  land,  thanks 
to  steam  railways;  the  progress  of  science  which,  by 
multiplying  instruments  of  warfare  on  land  and  sea,  has 
increased  in  an  equal  measure  the  number  of  articles 
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Necessary  for  the  operations  of  a  fleet  or  an  array;  the 
jxeat  increase  in  the  dimensions  of  a  ship  of  modern  com- 
merce i   such  are  the  reasons  why  the  old  rules  no  longer 
^;:complish  the  desired  end  of  preventing  neutrals  from 
trafficking  in  contraband.     Hence  it  is  that  the  belligerent 
has  been  led  to  attempt  the  adaptation  of  old-time  rules 
to  modem  conditions,  and  has  onJy  succeeded,  in  reahty, 
in  creating  a  condition  of  affairs  which  places  e-xcessive 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  neutral  commerce  without  gaining 
lor  himself  an  advantage  equal  to  the  wrong  done  to  neu- 
trals-    Established  usage  permits  at  present  a  belligerent 
to  declare,  at  the  beginning  of  a  war,  what  comprise  the 
Objects  which  he  intends  to  treat  as  contraband  of  war, 
md  to  add  others  to  the  Hst  in  the  course  of  hostiUties, 
It  is  evidently  in  the  interests  of  the  belligerent  to  make 
a  list  S.S  complete  as  possible,  and  it  has  often  been  done 
in  terms  so  vague  that  the  interests  of  neutral  commerce 
have  been  injured  beyond    what    is    reasonable.     After 
teointing  out   the   difficulties   of    enforcement,   and    the 
^danger  to  peaceful  relations^  of  the  present  distinction 
between   ''  absolute "   and   '*  conditional "   contraband,  — 
pin  argument  w^hich  he  based  upon  Great  Britain's  own 
experience  as  both  belligerent  and  neutral  since  1899^  — 
Lord  Reay  appealed  to  the  commission    to   adopt    the 
firitish  proposition,  and  thus  to  abolish  *'a  frequent  cause 
of  international  differences"  and  to  "contribute  to  the 
jWork  of  peace  and  justice  which  is  the  object  of  our 
fcfforts." 

I  The  German,  French,  and  United  States  delegations 
T>roposed  to  define  more  clearly  the  meaning  and  liability 
of  absolute  and  conditional  contraband ;  and  the  Brazilians 
proposed  to  aboUsh  the  distinction  between  absolute  and 
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conditional  contraband,  and  to  make  stated  classes  d 
articles  alone  subject  to  capture.  These  proposition 
were  supportedj  and  the  British  one  opposed,  by  repr^ 
sentatives  of  each  of  the  four  delegations^  who  cndeavord 
to  show  that  by  their  respective  plans  the  principle  o 
contraband  would  be  retained,  in  justice  to  belligerents 
and  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  th( 
interests  of  commerce  would  be  reconciled, 

A  number  of  the  smaller  powers/  on  the  other  hancj 
gladly  welcomed  Great  Britain's  proposal,  w^hich  seemed 
to  them,  in  the  words  of  the  Marquis  de  Soveral,  of  Portu^ 
gal,  "a  monument  of  profound  w^isdom  and  of  grcal 
abnegation."  After  two  sessions  of  the  commission  had 
been  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  question,  a  vote  wai 
taken  on  the  British  proposition,  which  resulted  in  twenty- 
six  for,  five  against,  and  four  abstentions.^ 

After  this  noteworthy  but  not  unanimous  vote,  the 
whole  question  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  foi 
examination  and  report,  Lord  Reay  was  made  chairmaa 
of  this  committee,  which  comprised  representatives  oi 
three  delegations  which  had  voted  for  the  British  propcM 
sition,  and  of  four  which  had  voted  against  it.^  la 
opening  its  discussions,  Lord  Reay  said  that  **the  Britisli 
proposition  to  abandon  the  principle  of  contraband  o| 
war  not  having  been  accepted  unanimously,  the  committed 
should  seek  in  the  other  propositions  submitted  to  thei 
commission  the  elements  of  a  general  agreement  on  th^ 
question,''  Five  sessions  were  devoted  to  the  discussioil 
of  these  propositions  by  the  committee,  which  came  ta 

*  Sweden,  Norway,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Argentina.. 
"  Delegations  opposed :     Germany,    United   States,    Fmnce,    Russia,  aad 
Montenegro;   abstetitiofis 3   Turkey,  Rounmniat  Panama,  and  Japan, 
a  Great  Britain,  Brazil,  Cbili;  Germany,  United  States,  France^  Rufisia. 
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practical  agreeraent  upon  a  list  of  tw^elve  classes  of  arti- 

les  which  should  be  considered  "absolute"  contraband 

I  of  war ;    but  on  the  question  of  what  should  constitute 

I  "conditional**    contraband,    the    committee    could    not 

I  reach  any  general  agreement.    This  fact  was  reported 

I  to  the  commission  which,  in  its  report  to  the  conference, 

expressed  the  belief  that,  in  the  general  and  sincere  desire 

for  a  regulation  satisfactory  to  every  one,  the  question 

should  be  submitted  to  a  renewed  consideration  on  the 

part  of  the  governments  interested. 

The  conference  itself,  in  plenary  session,  did  not  take 
up  the  subject  specifically,  but  intended  it  to  be  included 
in  its  resolution  that  the  elaboration  of  a  code  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  maritime  warfare  shall  have  a  place 
on  the  programme  of  the  next  conference. 


4*   Destruction  of  Neutral  Prizes 

This  subject  was  brought  before  the  IV  Commission  by 
President  de  Martens*s  questions : 

^*Is  the  destruction  of  merchant  vessels,  in  time  of  war,  under  a 
neutml  flag  and  loaded  with  troops  or  contraband  of  war,  prohibited 
by  legislation  or  by  international  practio!?  Is  the  destruction  of 
all  neutral  pri2es,  by  superior  power,  lUegal  according  to  legislation 
at  present  in  force  or  according  to  the  practice  of  naval  warfare?'* 

In  answer  to  these  questionsi  the  British  delegation 
proposed  that  the  destruction  of  a  neutral  prize  by  its 
captor  be  forbidden,  and  that  the  captor  be  required 
to  release  every  neutral  ship  which  he  is  unable  to  take 
before  a  prize  court.  The  United  States  delegation  sub- 
taitted  a  similar  rule:  "Ifj  for  any  reason  whatever,  a 
captured  neutral  vessel  can  not  be  brought  to  adjudication, 
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tliis  vessel  should  be  released."  The  Japanese  delegation 
subpiitted  the  same  rule  as  the  British,  but  made  the 
foUowiag  exceptions:  i-  if  the  vessel  is  in  the  mihtary 
or  naval  service  of  the  enemy,  or  under  his  control  for 
military  or  naval  purposes;  2.  if  the  vessel  forcibly 
resists  visitation  or  capture;  3,  if  the  vessel  tries  by 
flight  to  escape  visitation  or  capture. 

The  Russian  delegation^  on  the  other  hand,  made  the 
exception  to  the  rule  prohibiting  destruction  a  very  elastic 
one;  it  proposed  that  the  exception  should  be  made  in 
those  cases  where  the  preservation  of  the  capttxred  ship 
"  might  compromise  the  safety  of  the  captor  or  the  success 
of  his  operations."  The  argument  upon  which  the  dele- 
gation based  this  broad  exception  was  that  '*  absolute 
prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes  by  bellig- 
erents would  have  as  a  consequence  the  establishment  of  a 
position  of  marked  inferiority  for  those  powers  having 
no  naval  bases  beyond  the  coasts  of  their  own  countries.'* 
The  Russian  naval  delegate,  in  a  speech  before  the  com- 
mission, illustrated  this  argument  by  reference  to  the  case 
of  a  neutral  vessel  captured  by  a  belligerent  in  close  prox- 
imity  to  a  superior  naval  force  of  the  enemy,  or  at  a  long 
distance  from  the  belligerent's  ports,  or  when  the  bellig- 
erent's ports  are  blockaded  by  the  enemy* 

Sir  Ernest  Satow,  of  Great  Britain,  replied  to  the  Russiaji 
argument  by  insisting  that  if  a  belligerent,  because  of 
geographical  location  or  of  the  insufficiency  of  maritime 
resources,  finds  it  impossible  to  exercise  effectually  the 
right  of  seizing  neutral  ships  carrying  contraband  of  war 
or  seeking  to  violate  a  blockade,  then  he  should  leave  them 
at  liberty;  for,  to  give  to  belhgerents  the  right  of  sinking 
neutral  prizes  would  lead  inentably  to  abuses  and  would 
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expose  every  neutral  ship  to  the  risk  of  being  sunk  every 
time  it  met  a  belligerent  war  ship,  whose  captain  would 
not  fail  to  exercise  the  right  as  seemed  good  to  himself, 
despite  the  orders  which  he  may  have  received  to  act 
circumspectly.  By  such  a  rule,  the  neutral  vessel  would 
find  itself  in  the  same  position  as  an  enemy's  vessel; 
and  its  position  would  be  even  worse  than  that,  since  its 
government  would  have  no  means  of  redressing  the  wrong 
done  it,  short  of  itself  declaring  war  on  the  belligerent 
captor. 

The  United  States  delegation  supported  the  British 
view  of  the  question;  while  the  German  delegation  took 
the  Russian  side.  Count  Tomielli,  of  Italy,  said  that  the 
absolute  prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes 
would  probably  be  acceptable  to  powers  with  few  or  no 
widely  scattered  colonial  ports  and  naval  bases  beyond 
the  coasts  of  their  own  countries,  provided  permission 
be  granted  to  belligerents  to  convoy  their  prizes  into 
neutral  ports,  to  be  kept  there  under  sequestration;  he 
proposed,  accordingly,  that  the  two  questions  be  discussed 
in  a  joint  meeting  of  the  two  committees  of  the  III 
arid  IV  Commissions.  This  proposition  was  adopted; 
but  the  result  of  the  joint  meeting  was  the  practical  failure 
of  both  the  prohibition  of  the  destruction  of  neutral  prizes 
Eind  the  permission  to  convoy  them  within  neutral  ports/ 
The  rule  that  neutral  powers  may  admit  to  their 
ports  prizes  —  either  belligerent  or  neutral — was  finally 
adopted  by  the  conference;  but  it  was  deemed  impossible 
to  adopt  any  rule  concerning  the  destruction  of  neutral 
prizes.      Hence  this  latter  subject,  also,  was  left  to  be 

*  Eleven  ddegations  voted  for  the  prohibition,  four  against  it,  and  two 
abstained;   nine  voted  for  the  permission,  two  against  it»  and  six  abstained. 
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included  within  the  programme  of  the  next  conference, 
under  the  head  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  warfaie* 

E.    THE   LAWS   AND   CUSTOMS   OF   NAVAL 
WARFARE 

a.  The  Conference  of  1899 

When  the  revision  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare 
on  land  was  under  discussion,  Count  Nigra,  of  the  Italian 
delegation,  endeavored  to  have  extended  to  naval  warfare 
the  rules  adopted  in  regard  to  bombardment  on  laud; 
and  Ambassador  White  and  Captain  Crozier^  of  the  United 
States  delegation,  endeavored  to  have  extended  to  naval 
warfare  the  rules  adopted  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of 
private  property  on  land.  But  the  utmost  that  could  be 
secured  from  the  conference  was  the  adoption,  almost 
unanimously,  of  the  desire  that  these  two  phases  of  naval 
warfare  should  be  referred  to  the  next  conference.  The 
great  work  of  codification,  accomplished  by  the  Con- 
ference of  1899,  was  performed  solely  within  the  field  of 
warfare  on  land;  but  its  success  in  this  field  stimulated 
the  Conference  of  1907  in  its  noteworthy  attempt  to  codify 
the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  the  sea. 

5,   The  Conference  of  1907 

The  Russian  programme  for  the  Conference  of  1907 
included  the  following  paragraph: 

"As  for  maritime  warfare,  whose  laws  and  customs  differ  on  (sr- 
tain  points  from  country  to  country,  it  is  necessary  to  establish  definite 
rules  harmonious  with  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  the  interests  of 
neutrals.     A  convention  concerning  these  matters  will  have  to  be 
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elaborated,  and  it  will  form  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions  of 
,the  task  devolved  upon  tbe  approaching  conference. '* 

As  parts  of  this  convention,  the  programme  mentioned  the 
subjects  of  bombardment,  mines,  the  transformation  of 
merchant  vessels  into  war  ships,  the  private  property 
of  belligerents^  the  delay  of  favor  accorded  to  merchant 
vessels  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities,  contraband,  the 
conduct  of  belligerent  war  ships  in  neutral  ports,  and  the 
destruction  of  neutral  prizes,  Alt  of  these  subjects  have 
been  discussed  above,  and  they  form,  of  themselves, 
no  small  part  of  a  naval  code.  After  mentioning  these, 
the  programme  continued:  *'In  the  said  convention  there 
should  be  introduced  rules  of  warfare  on  land  which  would 
be  applicable  equally  to  warfare  on  the  sea.^'  And  in 
outlining  the  work  of  the  IV  Commission,  President  de 
Martens^ s  last  question  was:  ** Within  what  limits  is  the 
convention  of  1899  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
warfare  on  land  applicable  to  the  operations  of  w^arfare^ 
on  the  sea?"  This  question,  which  necessarily  involved 
;a  wide  range  of  consideration,  was  not  discussed  by  the 
[cxDmmission  itself,  but  referred  to  its  committee  of  exami- 
nation, which,  in  turn,  referred  it  for  consideration  and 
report  to  Jonkheer  van  Karnebeek,  of  ihe  Netherlands, 
This  last-named  gentleman,  with  the  assistance  of  M. 
Eeemaert,  of  Belgium,  the  president  of  the  II  Commission 
(which  had  to  deal  with  questions  of  warfare  on  land),  ex- 
amined and  reported  upon  the  appHcability  of  each  one  of 
the  fifty-eight  articles  adopted  in  1899  to  control  w^arfare 
upon  land.  He  reported  to  the  committee  that  forty-six 
of  the  fifty -eight  articles  were  applicable,  that  four  were  not 
applicable,  and  that  there  was  doubt  as  to  the  applica- 
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bility  of  the  remaining  eight.  The  committee  decided 
that  time  would  not  admit  of  the  discussion  of  the  report 
by  the  existing  conference ;  ^  and  recommended  that  a 
special  desire  (vosu)  be  adopted  in  plenary  session  that 
the  codification  of  maritime  laws  of  combat  be  made  a 
specific  part  of  the  programme  of  the  next  conference. 
This  v(Ku  was  unanimously  adopted,  and,  on  motion  of 
Sir  Ernest  Satow,  of  Great  Britain,  the  further  vosu  was 
adopted  that  "  meanwhile,  the  powers  shall  apply  as  far 
as  possible  to  naval  warfare  the  principles  of  the  conven- 
tion of  1899  relative  to  warfare  on  land." 

*  The  report  was  not  commenced  imtil  August  28,  and  presented  to  the 
copmiittee  imtil  September  6. 


XII.   WARFARE   ON  LAND 

A.  NEW  ARMS  AND  METHODS 

a.  The  Conference  of  1899 

"From  the  moment  when  every  chance  of  an  armed 
conflict  between  nations  can  not  be  absolutely  prevented, 
it  becomes  a  great  work  for  humanity  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war."  These  are  the  words  by  which  President 
de  Staal  invited  the  attention  of  the  conference  to  the 
subject  of  warfare  on  land.  The  Russian  programme  had 
mentioned  two  aspects  of  the  subject,  the  use  of  new  kinds 
of  firearms  and  explosives,  and  the  laws  and  customs  of 
warfare.  The  first  of  these  was  taken  up  for  discussion 
in  the  military  subcommission  of  the  I  Commission. 
This  discussion  occupied  five  meetings  of  the  subcommis- 
sion, and  was  based  upon  propositions  introduced,  ex- 
plained, and  defended,  for  the  most  part,  by  Russia's 
military  delegate.  Colonel  Gilinsky.  These  propositions 
had  a  precedent  in  the  Convention  of  St.  Petersburg 
of  1868,  when  the  representatives  of  seventeen  European 
powers  met  on  the  invitation  of  the  Russian  government 
and  agreed  upon  a  short  "Declaration."  This  declara- 
tion asserted  that  the  progress  of  civilization  should  have 
for  its  result  all  possible  diminution  of  the  calamities  of 
war;  that  the  only  legitimate  object  of  warfare  is  the 
weakening  of  the  military  forces  of  the  enemy;  that  for 
this  purpose  it  is  enough  to  put  hors  de  combat  the  largest 
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possible  number  of  men;  that  this  object  would  be  ex- 
ceeded by  the  use  of  weapons  which  would  uselessly 
aggravate  the  suflFerings  of  men  put  hors  de  combat,  or 
which  would  make  their  death  inevitable.  The  declara- 
tion was  followed  by  an  agreement  between  the  contract- 
ing parties  to  renounce  the  use,  in  warfare  with  each  other, 
of  projectiles  weighing  less  than  four  hundred  grammes 
and  being  either  explosive  or  charged  with  explosive  or 
inflammable  materials. 

I.    Explosives 

In  the  spirit  of  this  declaration  and  agreement  Colonel 
Gilinsky  presented  to  the  conference  several  important 
propositions.  The  first  of  these  was  a  proposal  to  restrict 
the  use,  in  military  operations,  of  the  formidable  explosives 
already  existing,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  still  more 
powerful  ones.  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  United  States, 
took  the  lead  in  opposing  this  proposition,  and  he  did  so 
on  the  ground  that  its  adoption  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
one  of  Russia's  prime  objects  in  calling  the  conference, 
that  is  to  say,  economy.  If  by  a  more  powerful  explosive 
is  meant  one  which  gives  a  greater  velocity  to  a  projectile 
of  a  given  weight,  or  the  same  velocity  to  a  heavier  pro- 
jectile, then  an  explosive  is  powerful  in  proportion  to  the 
volume  of  gas  produced  by  the  heat  of  combustion; 
hence  it  is  quite  possible  to  invent  an  explosive  which, 
supplying  a  larger  volume  of  gas  at  a  lower  temperature 
of  combustion,  would  be  more  powerful  than  any  now 
in  use  and,  at  the  same  time,  because  of  the  low  tempera- 
ture, would  cause  less  strain  upon  the  musket  and  permit 
its  longer,  use.    This  argument  was  accepted  as  conclu- 
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sive,  —  although  other  arguments,  unexpressed,  were 
doubtless  present  in  the  thought  of  the  delegates,  —  and 
it  was  unanimously  voted  that  each  state  should  be  left 
m  entire  liberty  as  to  the  use  of  explosives  for  propelling 
missiles. 

Colonel  Gilinsky  then  proposed  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
new  explosives  —  that  is,  "high  explosives,"  or  those  used 
as  the  bursting  charge  of  projectiles  —  more  powerful 
than  any  now  used.  This  proposition  was  rejected, 
without  discussion,  by  a  vote  of  nine  ayes  and  twelve 
noes/ 

Colonel  Gilinsky's  third  proposition  was  to  prohibit 
the  use,  for  field  artillery,  of  bursting,  or  mining,  shells. 
This  proposition  was  also  rejected,  without  discussion,  by 
a  vote  of  ten  ayes  and  eleven  noes.^ 

2.   Field  Guns 

The  Russian  proposition  on  this  topic  was  that  the  type 
of  cannon  at  present  in  use  in  several  armies,  that  is  to 
say,  the  new  rapid-fire  cannon,  should  not  be  changed 
during  a  period  to  be  agreed  upon.  Colonel  Gilinsky 
based  this  proposition  on  the  argument  of  economy,  — 
"the  reduction  of  the  military  expenses  which  burden  the 
nations."  But  the  representative  of  France  said  that 
if  the  proposition  implied  that  those  countries  having 
inferior  artillery  could  adopt  the  best  now  in  use,  it  would 
entail  even  greater  expenses  upon  them  by  inciting  them 

>  All  of  the  eight  "great  powers,"  except  Russia,  voted  in  the  negative 
with  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Turkey,  and  Roumania. 

2  Denmark  voted  this  time  with  the  affirmative;  the  other  negative  votes 
were  as  before. 
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to  place  their  equipment  upon  a  plane  of  equaKty  with 
the  best. 

A  vote  was  taken,  accordingly,  upon  such  permissiQii 
being  given  to  the  "backward"  nations,  with  the  result 
that  five  delegations  voted  aye,^  and  the  other  delegations 
either  abstained  from  voting,  or  voted  upon  other  phases 
of  the  question.  As  one  of  the  delegates  said:  "It  was 
impossible  to  state  what  the  result  of  the  vote  was,— 
the  only  thing  evident  was  that  the  question  was  not 
entirely  understood  by  the  voting  delegates.'' 

The  president  of  the  subcommission  then  put  to  a  vote 
the  proposition  presented  by  Russia,  with  the  result  that 
all  of  the  delegations  voted  against  it,  except  that  Russia 
and  Bulgaria  abstained  from  voting  at  all.  Colonel  Gilin- 
sky  afterwards  explained  that  he  had  abstained  from 
voting  on  the  proposition  because  it  had  been  made  to 
imply  that  no  state,  even  the  backward  ones,  could  intro- 
duce a  better  type  of  cannon  than  it  already  possessed; 
while  he  had  intended  it  to  mean  that  the  new  rapid-fire 
cannon  should  be  considered  the  best  type,  and  that  no  im- 
provements on  it  should  be  permitted  for  a  specified  time. 

The  subcommission's  report  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference, and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  improved  field  artillery. 

3.   Muskets 

Colonel  Gilinsky  introduced  his  proposition  as  to  mus- 
kets by  saying  that  the  musket  at  present  in  use  in  all 
armies  is  nearly  of  the  same  cahber  and  quality,  and  that 
therefore  he  would  propose  that  a  period  be  agreed  upon 

*  Those  of  the  United  States,  Italy,  Belgium,  Servia,  and  Siam, 
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Lg  -which  no  state  should  change  the  type  of  musket 
resent  in  use  in  its  own  armies.  This  proposition 
red,  it  was  noticed,  from  the  Russian  proposition 
rding  field  artillery,  since  it  would  not  permit  "  back- 
l"  nations  to  introduce  improved  types  of  muskets; 
Colonel  Gilinsky  defended  this  difference  on  the 
ind  that  "the  t)rpe  of  musket  is  very  nearly  the  same 
present  in  all  armies,  while  the  type  of  field  artillery 
tTS  greatly."  He  supported  his  proposition  entirely 
the  groimd  of  economy,  and  said  that  it  would  not 
:lude  new  inventions  designed  to  improve  the  existing 
3  of  musket,  but  merely  those  which  would  modify 
essentially  or  transform  it  into  an  automatic  musket. 
he  automatic  musket,"  he  added,  "exists  for  the  present 
y  as  a  proposition,  and  has  not  yet  been  adopted  any- 
ere." 

ji  the  discussion  of  this  proposition,  the  objection  was 

once  made,  by  General  Zuccari,  of  Italy,  that  the  dif- 

ence  between  the  muskets  of  different  nations  is  not 

small  as  stated,  but  that  in  reality  it   is   quite   great. 

id  Colonel  Kuepach,  of  Austria-Hungary,  stated  that 

improvement,  even  a  slight  improvement,  in  muskets 

present  in  use  might  change  entirely  their  character 

type.      After    a  further  exchange  of    views,  it  was 

:reed  that  the  Russian  delegates  should  present  a  detailed 

oposition   specifying  exact  conditions.    This  they  did, 

follows : 

1.  The   minimum  weight  of  the  musket  shall  be  4 
logrammes. 

2.  The  minimum  calib^  shall  be  6j  millimeters. 

3.  The  weight  of  the  bullet  shall  not  be  less  than  10^ 
ammes. 
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4,  The  initial  vitality  shall  not  exceed  720  meters. 

5.  The  rapidity  of  firing  shall  be  limited  to  25  shoH 
per  minute. 

Colonel  von  SchwarzhofiF,  of  CJennany,  analyzed  these 
conditions,  and  objected  to  the  first  on  the  ground  0^ 
humanity  to  the  soldier.  "It  is  far  more  humane," 
he  said,  "to  lighten  the  load  which  the  soldier  must  cany, , 
than  to  fix  a  minimum  weight  for  one  part  of  his  equip- 
ment; all  that  is  taken  from  the  weight  of  the  musket 
would  soon  be  replaced  by  an  increase  in  that  of  powder 
and  shot."  As  to  the  minimum  weight  proposed  for  both 
musket  and  bullet,  Colonel  von  SchwarzhofiF  stated  that  I 
there  were  six  governments  which  would  be  obUged  by 
the  plan  to  make  changes,  little  desirable  either  from  the 
military  or  economical  point  of  view.  The  initial  vitality, 
he  said,  depends  at  least  as  much  on  the  powder  used  as 
on  the  kind  or  weight  of  the  musket  and  the  form  of  the 
projectile;  and,  since  each  power  is  to  be  left  at  liberty 
to  adopt  new  explosives,  it  would  seem  logical  not  to 
limit  the  initial  vitality.  The  rapidity  of  firing  does  not 
depend  less,  he  argued,  on  the  skill  and  training  of  the 
marksman  than  on  the  mechanism  of  the  musket ;  hence, 
in  fixing  a  maximum  it  would  be  necessary  to  state  whether 
it  is  a  moderate  rapidity  to  which  the  majority  of  soldiers 
may  attain,  or  a  rapidity  which  the  best  trained  men 
can  not  exceed.  He  admitted,  however,  that  the  proposed 
maximum  was  large  enough. 

A  vote  was  then  taken  on  the  detailed  proposition,  with 
the  result  that  fourteen  delegations  voted  against  it,  four* 
for  it,  and  two  ^  abstained. 

*  The  Netherlands,  Persia,  Russia,  and  Bulgaria.  > 

2  France,  Roumania. 
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General  den  Beer  Poortugael,  of  the  Netherlands,  had 
jared  that  the  detailed  proposition  of  Russia  would  meet 
rith.  defeat,  and' before  it  was  put  to  a  vote  he  proposed 
,  general  agreement  between  the  powers  "to  use  in  their 
LTinies,  during  the  next  five  years,  only  the  muskets  in 
ise  at  the  present  time";  and  that  "the  improvements 
permitted  should  be  of  a  kind  to  change  neither  the  pres- 
ent type  nor  caliber."  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff  opposed 
ills  proposition  on  the  groimd  that  it  did  not  define  what 
improvements  should  be  permitted:  "In  case  of  doubt,  it 
wroiild  be  necessary,  for  the  loyal  fulfillment  of  the  agree- 
ment, to  make  known  the  improvement  to  the  other  powers 
and  ask  their  consent  before  adopting  it,  —  an  impos- 
sibility." 

The  proposition  was  put  to  a  vote  and  lost  by  a  vote  of 
ten  to  ten,  with  one  abstention.^ 

At  the  next  session  of  the  subcommission,  General 
Poortugael  presented  another  general  proposition,  similar 
to  the  first  but  including  the  proviso  that  the  powers 
might  adopt  any  improvement  in  the  best  existing  type  of 
musket  which  should  appear  advantageous  to  them,  and 
that  all  the  powers  might  adopt  the  best  type  then  in  use. 
He  supported  this  proposition  in  an  ardent  speech  which, 
by  unanimous  consent,  was  spread  in  full  upon  the  minutes. 
He  first  explained  that  the  reason  why  he  had  presented 
another  proposition  despite  the  adverse  action  taken  on 
the  two  others,  was  that  his  conscience  told  him  that  they 

*  The  four  delegations  which  voted  for  the  Russian  detailed  proposition, 
voted  also  for  the  Netherlands'  general  one;  and  in  addition  to  these,  the 
following  delegations  voted  for  the  latter:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Spain,  Siam, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Switzerland;  France  voted  against  the  latter,  and 
Roumania  abstained;  China,  Mexico,  Greece,  and  Luxembrorg  were  absent: 
Montenegro,  represented  by  Russia,  did  not  vote. 
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should  do  all  within  their  power  to  arrive  at  an  agreement 
on  the  question  of  muskets ;  for,  of  aU  the  questions  sub- j 
mitted  to  the  I  Commission,  that  of  muskets  he  believed! 
to  be  the  easiest  of  solutiouj  since  nearly  all  armies  wereiBJ 
possession  of  good  muskets  of  the  same  tj^*  ' 

*'  Gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  my  belief  that,  not  only  from 
an  economic  point  of  view,  but  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  slates- 
manship  {haute  politique) ^  which  is  fortunately  the  same  for  eveiy 
state,  it  is  necessar>'  and  even  ur^gent  that  we  should  do  something 

"Whole  populations,  in  every  civilized  land,  expect  that  of  usj  it 
would  be  ver)''  sad  to  disappoint  their  hope.  They  ask,  they  beseedi 
tiiat  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  throwing  milHonSj  nearly  biUions,  into  the 
gulf  of  incessant  changes,  which  are  made  so  rapidly  that  sometimes 
the  weapon  is  changed  three  or  four  times  before  it  is  used.  They 
ask,  they  beseech  that  a  stop  shall  be  put  to  the  extravagant  expendi- 
tures devoted  to  the  implements  of  warfare,  so  that  satisfaction  can 
be  given  to  the  social  neetis  which  are  growing  more  and  more  pressing 
and  which,  without  money,  must  remain  neglected.  They  ask,  they 
beseech  that  we  stop,  if  only  for  a  time,  and  If  only  to  take  breath,  in 
this  frantic  competition  to  hold  the  record  for  military  inventions. 
At  the  very  least j  let  us  try  to  agree  on  the  question  which  tends  itself 
most  readily  to  agreement  j  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  deceive  cnieD^ 
the  nations. 

**  Let  us  discard  all  distrust,  which  is  a  bad  counsellor.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  in  this  very  question  of  muskets,  Russia,  which  made  the 
original  proposition,  is  equipped  at  present  with  a  musket  of  lai^ 
caliber,  that  of  7.62  mdUmeterSj  while  neighboring  states^  Sweden 
and  Norway  and  Roumania,  have  better  muskets  of  a  caliter  of  6.$ 
millimeters.  This,  then,  is  an  evident  proof  of  disinterestedness,  — 
a  sacrifice,  if  you  will,  laid  on  the  altar  of  the  common  welfare, 

**Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the  generous  thought  of  the  young 
and  august  emperor  of  the  largest  empire  in  the  worlds  who  has  re^ 
vealed  his  desire  for  prolonged  peace;  that^  in  hb  journey  in  Pales- 
tine, another  emperor,  youngs  generous,  and  genial^  at  the  head  of  the 
formidable  power  of  Germany,  solemnly  expressed  on  the  dassic  soil 
which  we  Christians  call  the  Holy  Land,  his  firm  desire  of  msm 
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ining  peace;  and  that,  as  all  the  worid  knows,  the  Emperor  of 
ustria-Hungary,  the  illustrious  sovereign  who  lately  celebrated  his 
ibilee  in  circumstances  so  sad,  who  lives  only  for  the  welfare  of  the 
leoples  whom  he  governs,  is  animated  by  sentiments  equally  peaceful. 

"Let  us  not  forget,  either,  as  the  honorable  President  of  the  Con- 
erenoe,  M.  de  Staal,  has  said,  that  'the  eagerness  with  which  all 
:he  powers  have  accepted  the  proposition  contained  in  the  Russian 
drculars  is  the  most  eloquent  proof  of  their  unanimity  with  peace- 
ful ideas.' 

"In  this  state  of  things  why  do  we  hesitate,  —  we  who  have  met 
here  to  give  a  body,  so  to  speak,  to  these  ideas,  —  why  do  we  hesitate 
to  do  the  minimum ;  that  is  to  say,  to  agree  that  only  for  the  short  time 
Df  five  years  we  will  all  keep  the  muskets  that  we  have  now,  except 
that  those  states  which  have  inferior  muskets  —  those  without  maga- 
zine —  may  choose  any  existing  type? 

"If,  gentlemen,  after  all  that  has  happened  and  is  expected,  this 
conference,  proudly  annoimced  and  constituted,  and  unparalleled  in 
history,  accomplishes  nothing  in  the  way  of  economies  so  ardently 
desired,  —  if  we  place  not  a  single  restriction  on  the  ruinous  trans- 
formation of  armaments,  we  shall  forge  weapons  for  the  enemy  com- 
mon to  all  governments,  for  those  who  wish  to  revolutionize  the  estab- 
lished order  of  the  world  and  who  will  not  hesitate  to  scatter  among 
the  people  venomous  germs  and  a  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  gov- 
ernments whom  we  represent.  Those  false  prophets  who  make  war 
only  upon  each  other  will  say  to  the  people:  'Come  with  us 
all  you  who  are  oppressed  and  who  ask  for  bread  and  peace ;  we 
alone  can  give  them  to  you.'  And  the  people  will  throw  them- 
selves into  their  arms  and  will  become  their  prey." 

General  Poortugael  then  endeavored  to  show  that  his 
proposition  was  free  from  the  objections  which  had  been 
made  to  the  others,  and  in  concluding  his  address,  an- 
swered the  objection  that  the  various  governments  could 
not  be  trusted  to  introduce  improvements  without  chang- 
ing the  type  of  their  muskets,  by  saying : 

"I  take  the  liberty  of  replying  as  did  the  President  of  the  Brussels 
Conference,  Baron  Jomini:  *It  would  be  a  wrong  to  the  contracting 
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parties  to  imagine  that  they  could  have  the  mtention  of  not  abidmg 
by  their  agreement.*  Gentlemen,  it  is  with  nations  as  with  indi^ 
viduals.  Frands  I,  defeated  and  made  prisoner  at  Pavia  by  Charles 
V,  wrote  to  his  mother  from  the  Chateau  de  Pizzeghettonej  these 
memorable  words:  'Madame,  all  is  lost  but  honor.*  He  did  not 
cease  to  be  ^the  great  king'  when  he  had  regained  all  that  he  had  lost, 
because  honor  still  stayed  with  him.  But,  far  different  would  it  be 
to  forfeit  an  oath  or  an  accepted  agreement: 

"  '  Honor  is  like  an  isle  with  steep  and  landless  shore; 
When  once  it  has  been  lost,  it  can  not  be  regained  more/ 

''I  am  convinced,  then,  gentlemen,  that  to  be  sure  that  the  gov- 
ernments will  evade  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of  the  agreeraent^ 
there  is  no  better  watchman  than  the  nations^  honor.  Lei  us  beHeiffi 
itl" 

In  reply  to  these  glowing  words,  and  after  a  motion 
to  record,  print,  and  distribute  them  had  been  passed. 
Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff  said  that  as  a  simple  technical 
delegate  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  follow  General  Poor- 
tugacl  into  the  domain  of  statesmanship  (la  haute  politique). 
He  admitted  that  after  all  the  efforts  made  it  would  be  very 
desirable  to  arrive  at  some  agreement,  but  questioned  if 
the  plan  proposed  could  secure  it.  The  technical  object, 
he  said,  is  to  realize  economies  or  prevent  new  expendi- 
tures in  the  equipment  of  infantry ;  but  since  it  was  pro- 
posed to  permit  all  the  governments  to  introduce  im- 
provements in  their  muskets,  the  result  would  be,  probably^ 
a  double  expenditure :  first,  for  the  improvements  during 
the  five-year  period^  and  then  for  a  new  type  of  musket. 
Besides,  he  argued,  it  would  be  possible  by  modificationsj 
slight  but  expensive,  to  produce  a  weapon  much  superior 
to  the  existing  musket,  and  this  would  oblige  the  other 
powers  to  keep  pace  with  them. 

General  Poortugael  in  reply  to  these  arguments  said 
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lat  it  was  not  very  probable  that,  within  the  short  time 
£  five  years,  there  would  be  need  of  making  any  consid- 
rable  change  in  the  existing  musket;  and  that  in  any 
ase  there  was  a  great  difference  between  expenditures  for 
mproving  the  existing  musket,  which  are  usually  but 
gnall,  and  expenditures  for  an  entire  change  of  arms,  which 
requires  three  muskets  for  each  man  and  costs,  for  an 
irmy  of  500,000  infantr3anen,  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.00. 

(leneral  Sir  John  Ardagh,  of  Great  Britain,  stated  that 
such  an  agreement  would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce ;  that. 
For  example,  a  state  might  make  a  new  type  of  musket  in 
its  own  arsenals  and  distribute  them  to  its  soldiers  only 
when  war  commenced.  The  Russian  delegates  replied 
that  this  objection  would  be  met  by  the  good  faith  of 
governments  and  by  the  control  of  public  opinion,  which 
«ras  sufficient  even  in  the  case  of  commercial  agreements. 
But  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff  said  that  the  difficulty 
wovid  arise  in  good  faith,  and  in  regard  to  the  question 
rf  what  were  merely  improvements  on  the  existing  t)rpe 
md  what  were  radical  transformations. 

The  vote  which  followed  this  extended  discussion  resulted 
in  ten  ayes,  three  noes,^  and  eight  abstentions.^ 

Five  of  the  abstentions  were  due  to  lack  of  instructions 
from  the  home  governments;  and  because  of  this  fact, 
and  of  the  lack  of  a  more  decided  vote,  the  subcommission 
refrained  from  making  any  recommendation  on  the  sub- 
ject of  muskets.  When  the  report  on  the  discussion  was 
presented  to  the  I  Commission,  the  delegations  from  the 
United  States,  Austria,  France,  Japan,  and  Turkey  added 

^  Germany,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain. 

'  The  United  States,  Austria,  France,  Japan,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  and 

Turkey. 
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their  votes  against  General  Poortugaers  proposition ;  and, 
on  the  motion  of  M.  van  Karaebeek,  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  commission  voted  unanimously  to  leave  the  question 
to  be  studied  carefully  by  the  governments  themselves, 
and  to  be  discussed  in  another  conference.  This  vote 
was  adopted  unanimously,  with  a  few  abstentionSj  by  the 
conference,  and  the  question  did  not  arise  again  in  1899. 

The  attitude  of  the  United  States  government  towards 
the  Russian  proposition  as  to  muskets  was  stated,  early 
in  the  debate,  by  Captain  Crozier,  who  said  that  it  did 
not  desire  to  limit  itself  in  the  case  of  new  inventions 
having  for  their  object  the  increase  of  efficiency  in  militar}^ 
weapons,  although  there  was  then  no  question  of  a  change 
of  small  arms.  The  United  States  delegation  took  no 
further  part  in  the  debate,  but  cast  its  vote  against  the 
Russian  and  the  two  Netherlands  propositions. 

Still  another  question  as  to  muskets  was  raised  and 
voted  upon,  but  not  discussed.  The  Russian  delegation 
proposed  that  the  use  of  automatic  muskets  should  be 
forbidden.  Nine  votes  were  cast  in  favor  of  this  propo- 
sition, six  votes  against  it,*  and  six  delegations  abstained.^ 

The  question  of  prohibiting  the  use  of  new  means  of  j 
destruction  depending  on  the  application  of  chemistn' 
or  electricity  was  also  raised  in  the  subcora mission,  but 
not  discussed  by  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  not  been 
mentioned  in  the  Russian  programme.  When  it  came 
up  in  the  commission,  Colonel  Gilinsky  favored  such  pro- 
hibition for  the  reason  that  "'Russia  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the    existing    methods    of    making    war    are    sufficient^' 

*  Germany,  Austrm-Huii^aiy,  Itajy,  tbe  United  States^  Great  Britain,  tnA 
Sweden  and  Norway, 

'  Fmnce,  Japan,  Partugal^  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Turkey. 
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ilonel  von  Schwarzhof!  also  admitted  that  the  existing 

methods  of  making  war  were  stifficientj  but  said:'* We 

should  not  tie  our  hands  in  advance  so  that  we  should  have 

o  ignore  more  humane  methods  which  may  be  in  \' en  led 

the  future.'*     This  last  argument  was  accepted  by  the 

sommissionj  and  the  question  was  dropped  without  fnr- 

her  discussion  or  vote* 

4.    Bullets 

The  Russian  programme  did  not  specify  the  subject  of 
lullets ;  but  when  new  arms  and  methods  of  warfare  came 
Ip  for  discussion,  Colonel  Kunzli,  of  Switzerland,  in- 
[uired  if  it  would  not  be  appropriate  to  prohibit  the  use 
i  projectiles  which  aggravate  wounds  and  increase  suffer- 
Qg,  such,  for  example,  as  ''dumdum**  bullets.  General 
?oortugael,  of  the  Netherlands,  then  said  that  his  govem- 
nent  had  instructed  liim  to  demand  the  formal  prohibi- 
ion  of  dumdum  bullets,  and  defined  them  as  inhuman 
►rojectiles  which  make  incurable  wotmds;  which  have 
rery  soft  points  and  very  hard  jackets,  and,  with  a  softer 
imer  substance,  explode  within  the  body,  thus  causing  a 

all  hole  on  entering,  but  an  enormous  one  on  leaving, 
"the  body  of  the  victim.  Such  damages,  he  asserted,  are 
Jiot  necessary,  for  it  is  suflicicnt  to  render  soldiers  inca- 
lable  of  service  for  a  time  without  mutilating  them. 

General  Sir  John  Ardagh,  of  Great  Britain,  replied 
hat  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  attributing  such  conse- 
nences  to  dumdum  bullets,  for  they  were  like  other 
mllets,  an  ordinary  projectile. 

The  president  of  the  subcommission  then  said  that  a 
poncrete  proposition  was  prerequisite  to  any  practical 
^sultj  and  requested  Colonel  Kiinzli  to  present  such  propo- 
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sition  at  the  next  meetiDg.  Colonel  Kiinzli  did  so  at 
follows :  "  It  is  forbidden  to  use  infantry  projectileSj  the 
point  of  whose  jacket  is  perforated  or  filed,  and  those 
whose  direct  passage  through  the  body  is  hindered  by  an 
empty  interior  or  by  one  tilled  with  soft  lead.'^  Colonel 
Gilinsky,  of  Russia,  presented  at  the  same  time  a  resolu- 
tion, which  J  amended  by  General  Mounierj  of  France, 
was  adopted  by  the  conference  and  was  as  follows:  "The 
contracting  Powers  prohibit  the  use  of  bullets  which  ex- 
pand or  flatten  easily  m  the  human  body,  such  as  bullets 
with  hard  jackets,  whose  jacket  does  not  entirely  cover  the 
core  or  has  incisions  in  it»^' 

When  this  latter  proposition  was  made,  it  w^as  accepted 
without  debate  by  sixteen  of  the  twenty  delegations  pres- 
ent; the  delegates  of  the  United  States,  Germany^  and 
Roumania  said  that  they  believed  it  would  be  acceptable 
to  their  governments ;  and  it  was  taken  under  considera* 
tion  by  the  delegation  of  Great  Britain,  At  the  next 
meeting  it  was  put  to  a  formal  vote  and  received  nineteen 
ayeSj  and  one  no,* 

In  justification  of  his  negative  vote  on  the  proposition, 
Sir  John  Ardagh,  of  Great  Britain,  demanded  the  liberty 
of  using  against  savage  populations  effective  projectiles, 
and  said  that,  in  civilized  warfare,  a  soldier  wounded  by 
a  ball  of  small  caliber  retires  to  an  ambulance  and  advances 
no  longer ;  but  that  in  war  against  savages  the  case  is  very 
different;  although  penetrated  two  or  three  times,  tie 
savage  does  not  summon  hospital  attendants,  he  does  not 
stop  marching  forward,  and  before  you  have  had  time  to 

"  The  delegation  from  Great  Britain  voted  in  the  negative;  the  Austrian 
delegation  abstained  from  voting  on  this  proposition  because  it  had  fusi 
proposed  one  more  general  in  character^  which  provided  for  the  prohibititm 
of  buUets  that  cause  woujids  umiece&BarQy  crud. 
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Kplain  to  him  that  be  is  in  flagrant  opposition  to  the 
lecisions  of  the.  Conference  of  The  Hague  he  cuts  off 
four  head*  This  distinction  between  civilized  and  savage 
irarfare  was  denounced  by  M.  RaflFalovich,  of  Russia,  as 
'*contrai7^  to  the  humanitarian  spirit  which  rules  this  end 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century :  both  the  savage  and  the  ci\1- 
Uzed  enemy  are  men,  and  both  deserve  the  same  treatment/* 
President  Eeernaert,  of  Belgium,  before  submitting  the 
prohibitory  propoidtion  to  a  vote,  also  said  that  he  bcHeved 
that  he  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  subcommission  in 
asserting  that  no  distinction  should  be  made  between 
enemies  in  battles* 

Although  in  a  minority  of  one  to  nineteen  in  the  sub- 
commission,  Sir  John  Ardagh  opjxjsed  the  adoption  of 
the  proposition  in  the  commission  itself  by  reading  an 
address,  in  part  as  follows : 

f  "I  ask  permission  to  present  to  this  Honorable  Assembly  some 
observations  and  explanations  on  a  subject  which  has  already  been 
submitted  to  a  vote,  that  is,  the  question  of  bullets.  In  the  session  of 
May  31,  an  article  was  accepted  by  a  large  majority  against  the  use  of 
bullets  with  a  hard  jacket,  whose  jacket  does  not  entirely  cover  the 
core  or  has  incisions  in  it. 

**  It  seems  to  me  that  the  use  of  these  words  describing  technical 
detaib  of  construction  will  result  in  making  the  prohibition  a  little 
too  general  and  absolute.  It  would  not  seem  to  admit  of  the  excep- 
tion which  I  would  desire  to  provide  for,  that  b^  the  present  or  future 
construction  of  some  projectile  with  shock  sufficient  to  stop  the 
stricken  soldier  and  put  him  immediately  hors  de  combat ^  thus  fub 
filling  the  indispensable  conditions  of  warfare  without,  on  the  other 
band,  causing  useless  suffering. 

**The  completely  jacketed  bullet  of  our  Lee-Metford  rifle  is  defec- 
tive in  thb  respect-  It  has  been  pmven  in  one  of  our  petty  wars  in 
India  that  a  man  perforated  five  times  by  these  bullets  was  still 
able  to  walk  a  considerable  distance  to  an  Enghsh  hospital  to  have 
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his  wounds  dressed.  It  was  proven  just  recently^  after  the  Battle  0/ 
Om-Durman,  that  the  large  majority  of  the  Demshes  who  were  ^bk 
to  save  themselves  by  flight  had  been  wounded  by  small  English  bul* 
lets,  whereas  the  Remington  and  Martini  of  the  Eg}^ptianL  army  suf- 
ficed to  disable.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  more  efficient  means, 
and  to  meet  this  necessity  in  India,  the  projectile  known  under  the 
name  of  Dumdum  was  made  in  the  arsenal  of  that  name  n^r 
Calcutta, 

"In  the  Dumdiim  bullet,  the  jacket  leaves  a  small  end  of  the 
core  uncovered.  The  result  of  this  modification  is  to  produce  a  cer 
tain  extension  or  convexity  of  the  point  and  to  cause  a  shock  more 
pronoun (^d  than  that  given  by  the  completely  jacketed  bullet,  but 
at  the  same  time  less  effective  than  that  given  by  the  bullet  of  the  En- 
field, Snider,  or  Martini  rifles  whose  cahber  is  larger.  The  wotinds 
made  by  this  Dumdum  bullet  suffice  ordinarily  to  cause  a  shock 
which  stops  an  advancing  soldier  and  puts  him  hors  de  cmftbai;  but 
their  result  is  by  no  means  designed  with  the  aim  of  inflicting  useless 
suffering.  .  .  . 

*'  It  scarcely  seems  necessary  for  me  to  assert  that  public  opinion 
in  England  would  never  sanction  the  use  of  a  projectile  which  would 
cause  useless  suffering,  and  that  every  class  of  projectile  of  this  nature 
is  condemned  in  advance;  but  we  claim  the  right  and  we  recognize 
the  duty  of  fiamishing  our  soldiers  with  a  projectile  on  whose  result 
they  may  rely,  —  a  projectile  which  will  arrest,  by  its  shock,  the  chaige 
of  an  enemy  and  put  him  Jwrs  de  combat  immediately. 

**.  .  .  In  fact,  it  has  been  clearly  proven  that  our  compfetely 
jacketed  bullet,  such  as  is  at  present  in  use  in  the  English  army,  does 
not  sufficiently  protect  our  soldiers  against  the  charge  of  a  determined 
enemy;  hence  we  desire  to  reserve  entire  liberty  to  introduce  modifica- 
tions in  the  construction  of  either  the  jacket  or  the  core,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  causing  the  shock  necessary  for  putting  a  man  hors  de  cofiMf 
without  occasioning  useless  aggravation  of  suffering. 

"Such  is  our  point  of  view,  and  we  can  notj  consequently,  accsept 
the  wording  of  the  prohibition  voted  by  the  majority  on  the  first 
reading,  which  imposes  a  technical  restraint  on  details  of  construc- 
tion. 

*'NeverthcIesSj  I  desire  to  repeat  that  we  are  completely  in  accord 
with  the  humanitarian  principles  proclaimed  in  the  Convention  0' 
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5t.  Petersburg,  and  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  observe  them,  not  only 
in  their  letter,  but  m  their  spirit  also,  in  seeking  a  solution  of  the 
problem  as  to  what  kind  of  projectile  we  shall  adopt.  I  can  assiue 
this  Honorable  Assembly  that  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  me  to  find 
myself  obliged  to  vote,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  just  explained, 
against  a  rule  inspired  by  principles  of  which  I  wholly  approve;  and 
I  still  cherish  the  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  unanimous 
agreement,  by  means  of  a  phraseology  which  shall  leave  aside  techni- 
cal details  of  construction  and  affirm  the  principles  on  which  we  are 
all  agreed,  —  the  principles  enimdated  in  the  Convention  of  St. 
Petersburg;  that  is  to  say,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  bullets  whose 
effect  is  to  aggravate  uselessly  the  sufferings  of  men  placed  hars  de 
combat,  or  to  render  their  death  inevitable." 

Captain  Crozier,  of  the  United  States,  came  to  the  aid 
of  General  Ardagh  and  proposed  that  the  rule  be  phrased 
in  the  following  manner:  "The  use  of  bullets  which  in- 
flict uselessly  cruel  woimds,  such  as  explosive  bullets  and, 
in  general,  every  kind  of  bullets  which  exceed  the  limit 
necessary  for  putting  a  man  immediately  hors  de  combat, 
is  forbidden." 

Both  the  British  and  American  propositions  were 
opposed  by  the  members  of  various  delegations  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  too  vague  and  general  to  be  efiFec- 
tive,  —  more  vague,  in  fact,  than  the  Declaration  of  St. 
Petersburg  which  had  been  issued  a  generation  before. 

The  proposition  which  had  been  voted  by  the  sub- 
commission  by  a  vote  of  nineteen  to  one,  with  one  absten- 
tion, was  then  put  to  a  vote  in  the  commission  and  adopted 
by  tweuty  ayes,  two  noes  (Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States),  and  one  abstention  (Portugal).^ 

When  the  proposition  was  reported  by  the  commission 
to  the  conference  in  plenary  session,  Captain  Crozier,  of 

*  The  representatives  of  China,  Luxemburg,  and  Mexico  were  not  present. 
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the  United  States^  presented*  the  following  arguments 
against  its  final  adoption :  *  Firstj  that  it  forbade  the  use 
of  expanding  bullets,  notwithstanding  the  possibility  that 
they  might  be  made  to  expand  in  sueh  regular  manner  as 
to  assume  simply  the  form  of  a  larger  caliber,  whicli 
properly  it  might  be  necessary  to  take  advantage  of,  if  it 
should  in  the  future  be  found  desirable  to  adopt  a  musket 
of  very  much  smaUer  caliber  than  any  now  actually  in  use. 
Second,  that  by  thus  prohibiting  what  might  be  the  most 
humane  method  of  increasing  the  shocking  power  of  a 
bullet  and  limiting  the  prohibition  to  expanding  and  flat- 
tening bullets,  it  might  lead  to  the  adoption  of  one  of 
much  more  cruel  character  than  that  prohibited*  Third, 
that  it  condemned  by  designed  implication,  without  even 
the  introduction  of  any  evidence  against  it,  the  use  of  a 
bullet  actually  employed  by  the  army  of  a  civilized  nation. 
After  the  Russian  and  Netherlands  military  representa- 
tives had  replied  to  the  arguments  of  Captain  Crozier, 
Ambassador  White  and  Captain  Mahan,  both  of  the 
United  States,  supported  the  proposition  presented  by 
Captain  Crozierj  and  demanded  that  it  be  voted  upon 
first,  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposition  adopted  by  the 
commission.  Its  opponents  insisted  that  it  w^as  not  an 
"amendment,**  but  a  *^new  proposition,**  and  that  there- 
fore the  former  proposition  should  be  voted  upon  first. 
This  question  of  priority  was  submitted  to  a  vote,  with  the 
result  that  seventeen  delegations  voted  in  favor  of  the  first 
proposition's  priority,  and  eight  delegations  vOted  in 
favor  of  the  American  proposition's  priority.  The  former 
proposition,  as  submitted  from  the  commission,  was  ac- 

^  This  statement  is  taken  from  Captain  Crozier^a  report  to  the  United 
States  dciegatioa* 


lin^y  voted  upon,  with  the  result  that  twcnly-two 
elegations  voted  in  favor  of  it,  two  delegations  (Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States)  voted  againsl  it,  and  one 
Portugal)  abstained  from  voting,  while  Luxemburg's 
lelegation  was  not  present. 

iThe  final  declaration  adopl<^  by  the  conference,  after 
f  long  and  animated  debate  upon  it  in  subconunission, 
rommission,  and  plenary  session,  was  in  the  form  of  the 
original  proposition,  and  was  signed  by  representatives 
>f  all  of  the  twenty-six  powers,  with  the  exception  of 
it  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Portugal/ 


b.  The  Conference  of  1907 

Bulkls 

he  Russian  programme  for  this  conference  mentioned, 
imong  the  topics  connected  with  warfare  on  the  land: 
'' Declarations  of  1S99.  One  among  them  having  expired, 
question  of  its  renewal-" 

I  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  first  subcommission  of 
me  n  Commission,  on  July  ro,  1907,  General  Davis, 
3f  the  United  States,  presented  the  follow^ing  propo- 
sition: '*The  use  of  bullets  which  inflict  unnecessarily 
cruel  wounds,  such  as  explosive  bullets,  and,  in  general, 
ever)'  kind  of  bullet  which  exceeds  the  limit  necessary  for 
piiUing  a  man  immediately  kars  de  combal^  should  be  for- 
hidden/' 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  subcommission,  August  7, 
after  the  other  work  assigned  to  it  had  been  finished,  its 
president,   M>   Beemaert,   of   Belgium,   stated   that   the 

^Thc  Britisfi  and  Portuguese  delegations  in  the  Conference  of  1907  an 
Utmnccd  the  adhesion  of  theii-  governments  to  this  dedaratioti. 


Convention  of  1899  had  been  completed  by  two  other 
declarations,  one  relative  to  the  prohibition  of  bullets 
which  expand  in  the  human  body,  and  the  other  dealing 
with  the  prohibition  of  asphyxiating  projectiles ;  and  that 
no  one  had  demanded  the  revision  of  these  two  declara- 
tions. 

Lord  Reay,  of  Great  Britain,  then  announced  that  his 
governmentj  which  did  not  sign  the  latter  declaration, 
would  give  in  its  adhesion  to  it  that  day* 

The  president,  after  expressing  his  gratification  for  this 
adhesion,  passed  to  the  declaration  concerning  buJIets, 
He  expressed  his  opinion  that  all  discussion  on  the  subject 
of  this  declaration  should  be  held,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
preceding  one,  inadmissible ;  that  these  two  declarations, 
having  been  concluded  for  an  indefinite  term,  can  be  de- 
noumed  only  on  condition  of  notice  given  one  year  in  ad- 
vance, and  that  no  power  had  expressed  such  an  intention ; 
that,  moreover,  the  modification  or  abrogation  of  these 
declarations  does  not  figure  on  the  programme^  and  that 
the  restrictive  proposition  of  the  United  States,  likewise, 
is  not  a  part  of  it. 

These  observations  of  the  president  encountered  qo 
contradiction ;  and  after  the  British  and  Portugttese  rep- 
resentatives had  announced  that  their  respective  delegations 
would  sign  the  declaration  prohibiting  the  use  of  bullets 
which  expand  or  flatten  easily  in  the  human  body,  and  ihe 
president  had  congratulated  the  conference  *'on  these  pre- 
cious adhesions,"  the  subcommission  adjourned  sine  dk- 

The  adhesion  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  to  the  dec- 
laration of  1899  concerning  bullets  left  the  United  States 
delegation  alone  to  contend  for  its  view  of  the  matter.  It 
did  not  shirk  what  it  considered  to  be  its  duty,  and  at  the 
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aeeting  of  the  II  Commission  on  the  8th  of  August,  Gen- 
xal  Davis  recalled  some  of  the  facts  above  mentioned,  and 
nade  the  following  statement : 

"In  view  of  these  facts,  the  United  States  delegation  finds  it 
difficult  to  understand  'that  no  one  has  demanded  the  revision  of  these 
two  declarations.'  Its  desire  in  submitting  its  proposition  of  July 
8  was  to  secure  consideration  for  it  by  the  commission. 

"In  the  minutes  of  July  31,  there  was  given  an  interpretation  to  the 
programme,  an  interpretation  which  the  delegation  of  the  United  States, 
to  its  great  regret,  can  not  accept;  the  interpretation,  namely,  that  the 
declarations  of  1899  can  be  modified  only  at  the  suggestion  of  a  power 
which  has  denounced  them.  The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  not  one  of  the  signatories  of  the  third  declaration,  and  hence  is 
not  in  a  position  to  denounce  it  in  the  manner  and  form  prescribed 
in  the  convention.  .  .  . 

"In  conclusion,  I  address  myself  especially  to  the  delegates  who 
bear  officers'  conunissions  in  the  armies  of  the  nations  represented 
here.  You  are  familiar  with  the  whistling  of  bullets,  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  the  sight  of  the  dead  and  wounded.  We  have  regulated  the 
operations  of  warfare,  we  have  improved  the  condition  of  neutrals: 
these  are  acts  of  high  justice;  but  we  should  not  forget  the  combatant 
officers  and  simple  soldiers  who  bear  the  burdens  of  warfare.  I  hope 
that  this  conference,  convoked  in  the  name  of  humanity,  will  not  for- 
get the  lot  of  those  who  bear  the  inevitable  losses  and  the  cruelties 
of  batties. 

"The  duty  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  has  been  fulfilled; 
the  duty  of  the  conference  conunences  at  the  point  where  that  of  the 
delegation  ends." 

M.  Beemaert,  of  Belgium,  who  was  president  of  the  II 
Commission,  as  well  as  of  its  first  subcommission,  replied 
that  General  Davis's  remarks  would  be  placed  upon  the 
record,  but  said  that  the  question  raised  by  him  had  been 
placed  before  the  commission  [really,  the  subcommission], 
and  that  no  one  had  opposed  the  solution  which  it  had  re- 
ceived.   He  ruled  that  the  question  was  no  longer  open  for 
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discussion,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  in  other  respects 
also  it  had  been  well  settled.    The  programme  prepared 
for  the  conference  more  than  a  year  ago  by  the  Russian 
government,  he  asserted,  included  the  regulation  of  warfare 
and  the  renewal  of  the  declaration  relative  to  balloons; 
but  no  proposition  was  made  as  to  the  two  other  declara- 
tionsj  and  no  power  had  denounced  them;    hence  they 
retain  their  obligatory  force  for  one  year  or  more.    In  re- 
gard to  General  Davis's  proposition  itself,  M.  Beernaert 
said,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  identical  with  the  one  pre- 
sented by  Captain  Crozier  in  1899,  which  was  then  unani- 
mously rejected  as  insufficient ;  and  that  Captain  Crozier 
himself  then  signed  the  declaration  in  its  present  forra.^ 

The  commission  then  adjourned^  and  the  question  of 
bullets  was  not  taken  up  again, 

B.  THE  GENEVA  CONVENTION   OF    1864 

a.   The  Conference  of  1899 

When  the  II  Commission  was  assigning  its  tasks  to  the 
consideration  of  its  two  subcommissions,  a  debate  occurred 
as  to  the  competence  of  the  conference  to  revise  the  con- 
vention  adopted  at  Geneva  in  1S64  for  the  regulation  of 
warfare  on  the  land*  M,  Odier,  of  Switzerland,  took  the 
view  that  it  would  be  better  to  refer  the  revision  to  a  special 
conference,  in  which  medical  and  sanitary  experts,  and 
representatives  of  all  the  powers  which  had  signed  the 
convention/  might  be  present.    This  view  was  adopted 

1  The  last  two  of  these  statements  were  incorrect,  —  according  to  the 
officlaL  record  of  1899* 

=  All  of  the$c  powers  were  represented  in  the  Conference  of  1899;  but  some 
of  the  minor  German  states  which  were  independently  represented  in  1&64 
were  represented  in  1S99  by  delegates  from  tht?  German  Empire. 
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by  the  commission,  although  the  sentiment  was  expressed 
by  M.  Asser,  of  the  Netherlands,  that  the  existing  conference 
would  have  the  fi^M  even  though  it  might  l3e  deemed  in- 
expedient to  exert  the  right,  of  revising  the  said  conven- 
tion, 

M.  Asser,  as  president  of  the  subcommission  which  deah 
with  the  application  of  the  Geneva  rules  to  maritime  war- 
farcj  proposed  to  the  subcommission  the  adoption  of  the 
following  desire  (vvm) : 

**The  Conference  of  The  Hague,  taking  into  consideration  the  pre- 
liminary measures  initiated  by  the  federal  govemmenl  of  Switzerland 
for  the  revision  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva,  expresses  the  desire 
Aat,  after  a  short  interval^  there  shall  be  convoked  a  special  confer- 
enoej  whose  object  shall  be  the  revision  of  the  said  convention." 

When  this  desire  was  reported  to  the  commission,  M. 
Beldiman,  of  Roumania,  moved  to  add,  after  the  words 
"a  short  interval/*  the  words  '^and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Council."  In  making  this  motion,  he 
recalled  that  Switzerland  has  acquired  an  imperishable 
claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  civilized  world  for  all  that 
concerns  the  establishment  and  development  of  the  Red 
Cross,  and  suggested  that  just  homage  would  be  rendered 
to  Svrit2;erland  by  the  adoption  of  his  amendment. 

The  commission's  president,  M.  dc  Martens,  of  Russia^ 
said  that  it  would  impose  a  burden  upon  the  Swiss  govern- 
ment to  decide  that  it  alone  had  the  right  of  convoking  the 
Conference  of  Revision ;  and  he  cited  a  precedent  of  1892 
to  show  that  Switzerland  had  not  always  taken  precedence 
in  regard  to  the  Red  Cross  movement.  M*  Asser,  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  of  Great  Britain, 
supported  M.  de  Martens's  vieWj  while  representatives  of 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy  supported  M.  Beldiman*s  mo- 
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tion,  M.  Odierj  of  Switzerland,  said  that,  while  he  agreed 
entirely  with  the  view  that  his  government  could  not  claim 
to  monopolize  the  convocation  of  the  proposed  conference, 
yet,  since  the  idea  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva  had  been 
bom  in  his  country,  he  considered  that  up  to  a  certain  point 
it  had  an  interest  and  a  particular  right  to  lake  the  initiative 
in  all  that  pertains  to  that  convention. 

After  this  rather  unpleasant  discussion,  M,  Beldiman^s 
amendment  was  put  to  a  vote,  with  the  result  that  thirteen 
delegations  voted  for  it,  twelve  delegations  abstained  from 
voting,  and  one  delegation  (that  of  the  United  States)  voted 
against  it.  The  desire  as  presented  by  M.  Asser  was  then 
passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  ayes  and  four  abstejitions. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  commission.  Captain  Mahan 
said  that  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  had  received 
instructions  from  its  government  to  vote  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  M.  Betdiman,  and  that  it  desired,  therefore,  to 
change  its  negative  vote  to  an  affirmative  one.  M.  Beldi- 
man  thereupon  said  that  his  amendment  had  been  adopted 
by  a  majority  vote  j  but  that  in  the  interest  of  unanimity, 
he  would  move  that  the  desire  as  presented  to  the  com- 
mission should  be  recommended  to  the  conference  in  pie* 
nary  session ^  with  the  further  declaration  that  all  the  states 
represented  at  The  Hague  would  be  happy  to  see  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Switzerland  take  the  initiativej  after  a  short 
interv^al,  in  convoking  the  proposed  Conference  of  Revision. 

Ambassador  White^  of  the  United  States,  announced  that 
the  negative  vote  cast  by  his  delegation  at  the  last  meeting 
had  been  the  result  of  a  misunderstanding,  and  that  the 
American  government  had  the  liveliest  desire  to  do  justice 
to  Switzerland,  which  had  taken  the  initiative  in  developing 
this  great  humanitarian  idea ;  he  would  vote,  therefore,  for 
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Beldiman's  motion.    This  motion  was  then  adopted 

unanimously,  on  the  understanding,  as  expressed  by  the 

:oniinission-s  president,  that  no  nation  was  bound  in  any 

way  by  the  adoption  of  the  motion,  and  that  no  mandate 

was  laid  upon  Switzerland  by  it. 

The  conference  in  plenary  session  approved  unanimously, 
and  without  discussion,  of  the  commission's  recommenda- 
don. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land,  adopted  by  the 
conferencej  included  the  provision  that  the  obligations  of 
belligerents  with  regard  to  the  sick  and  wounded  are  gov- 
erned by  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  22,  1864,  sub- 
ject to  any  modihcations  which  may  be  introduced  into  it.' 

b.   The  Revision  of  1906^ 

Although  the  Geneva  Convention  was  revised  by  a  spe- 
cial conference  in  1906,  and  not  by  the  Peace  Conference 
of  1907,  it  seems  appropriate  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the 
revision  in  this  place.  For  not  only  was  the  special  con- 
ference of  revision  inspired  largely  by  the  first  Peace  Con- 
ference, but  the  revision  itself  became  the  basis  of  the  work 
of  the  second  Peace  Conference  in  its  further  adaptation  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  to  naval  warfare. 

The  Swiss  Federal  Government  issued  the  invitations 
and  the  proposed  programme  for  the  conference,  which 
met  in  Geneva  from  the  nth  of  June  to  the  6th  of  July, 
1906.    Thirty-four  of  the  thirty-nine  independent  countries 

'  Arttde  21.     For  this  code  of  taws,  see  later,  page  a  13. 

'The  following  account  is  bfised  upon  the  official  report  of  the  conference, 
pablished  by  the  Swiss  government  in  Geneva  in  1906,  and  entitled  "  Actes 
de  la  ConfdrCDce  de  Revision  reunie  k  Geneve  du  11  Juin  au  6  JuiUet  1906  '' 
(oGe  voltune^  311  pages,  folio)- 
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which  had  signed  the  Convention  of  Geneva,  and  two 
others,  were  represented  in  the  conference  by  seventy- 
nine  members,  v^^ho  were  about  equally  divided  between 
the  diplomatic,  military,  and  medical  professions. 

The  convention  adopted  by  this  conference  bears  the 
date  of  July  6,  1906,  and  takes  the  place  of  the  Convention 
of  1864.  It  contains  thirty-three  articles,  instead  of  the 
original  ten.  The  most  important  amendments  and  addi- 
tions adopted  are  as  follows : 

Not  only  soldiers  {fmlitaifes)^  but  also  "other  persons 
officially  connected  with  the  armies,^  ^  are  now  to  be  cared 
for,  when  sick  or  wounded,  by  the  victorious  army. 

Sick  and  wounded,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  are  now 
considered  prisoners  of  war;  but  belligerents  are  left  free 
to  make  mutual  agreements  to  exchange  such  prisoners, 
to  return  to  their  own  country  those  whom  they  do  not  de- 
sire to  retain,  or  to  send  them  to  a  neiitral  country,  with  the 
latter*s  consent,  to  be  confined  until  the  end  of  hostilities, 

The  victorious  army  is  required  to  take  measures  to 
seek  out  the  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  to  protect 
them  against  pillage  and  ill  treatment.  This  protection 
must  be  extended  to  the  dead  also,  who  are  not  mentionec 
in  the  Convention  of  1864;  and  before  they  are  buried  or 
cremated,  bodies  must  be  carefully  examined  for  any 
remnant  of  life. 

Belligerents  are  required  to  infornt  each  other  of  the 
marks  of  identity  found  on  the  dead,  and  of  the  Sfai  nomi- 
naiif  (name,  regiment,  company,  etc.)  of-  the  sick  or 
wounded  received  by  them.  They  must  keep  each  other 
informed  of  burial,  death,  and  reception  in  hospitals  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  in  their  power.  They  must  receive  the 
personal  property,  letters,  etc.,  found  on  the  field  of  battle, 
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or  left  by  those  who  die  in  hospitals,  and  return  them 
through  official  means  to  those  who  have  an  interest  in 
them. 

The  Convention  of  1864  provided  that  '* every  wounded 
soldier  received  and  cared  for  in  a  house*  shall  protect  it ; 
and  inhabitants  who  receive  sick  and  wounded  in  their 
homes  shall  be  exempt  from  lodging  troops  and  from  a  por- 
tion of  the  military  contributions  which  may  be  imposed/* 
This  was  regarded  by  the  Conference  of  1906  as  an  incen- 
tive to  fraud  and  deception  on  the  part  of  such  inhabitants, 
and  a  source  of  just  criticism  of  the  convention  itself. 
It  therefore  substituted  the  rule  that  "the  military  authority 
may  appeal  to  the  charitable  ^al  of  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
ceive and  care  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  under  its  own 
control,  and  to  accord  to  those  who  respond  to  this  appeal 
special  protection  and  certain  immunities." 
Movable,  as  well  as  immovable^  hospitals  are  now  to  be 
^tected  by  belligerents,  provided  they  are  not  used  to 
sommit  acts  injurious  to  the  enemy;  and  such  acts  are,  by 
i  process  of  exclusion,  carefully  defined* 

The  Convention  of  1864  provided  that  the  personnel  of 
Lospitals  and  ambulances  shall  participate  in  the  benefits 
I  neutrality  when  lluy  are  performing  their  duiies  as  care- 
akers  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  Convention  of  1906 
)rovided  that  such  personnel,  if  assigned  exclusively  to 
ch  duties,  shall  be  protected  UTtder  all  circumstances; 
d  that  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  shall 
lOt  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Voluntary  associations  for  the  aid  of  sick  and  wounded 
oldicrs,  such  as  the  Red  Cross  societies  of  to-day,  were 
Q  their  infancy  in  1864,  when  the  Convention  of  Geneva 
iras  adoptedj  and  the  character  and  results  of  their  opera- 
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tions  could  not  be  certainly  foreseen ;  hence  they  were  not 
recognized  by  that  convention,  or  by  the  additional  artides 
of  1S6S.  But  these  societies  have  proven  their  eflSciency 
and  helpfulness  in  such  a  striking  manner  during  the  wars 
of  the  last  generation,  that  the  Conference  of  1906  gladly 
recognized  them^  and  provided  that,  if  duly  recognized 
and  authorized  by  their  own  governments,  their  agents 
should  share  the  same  protection  and  privileges  as  are 
accorded  to  the  hospital  personnel  of  the  governments 
themselves.  Before  they  begin  operations,  however,  their 
names  should  be  notified  by  their  respective  governments 
to  each  other;  and  their  agents  on  the  field  of  battle  are 
subjected  to  military  laws  and  regulations*  Such  a  society, 
belonging  to  a  neutral  countryj  can  not  participate  in  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  wounded  of  a  belligerent 
without  the  definite  consent  of  its  own  government  and  the 
authorization  of  the  belligerent  as  well ;  and  the  belliger- 
ent which  accepts  of  an  offer  of  such  services  must  notify 
its  opponent  of  that  fact  before  the  services  are  rendered. 

All  sanitary  officials  who  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands 
must  not  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  may  continue 
to  perform  thetr  duties  under  the  enemy's  direction  and 
with  his  compensation.  When  their  services  are  no  longer 
indispensable,  they,  together  with  their  private  property, 
instrumentSj  arms,  and  horses,  axe  to  be  returned  to  their 
own  army  or  country,  as  soon  as  military  necessities  permit. 

The  Convention  of  1864  contained  the  broad  provision 
that  "evacuations,  together  with  the  persons  directing  them, 
shall  be  covered  by  an  absolute  neutrality/'  This  protec- 
tion  is  recognized  by  the  Convention  of  1906,  but  imder 
limitations  designed  to  give  greater  freedom  to  military 
operations;    for  example,  ''a  belligerent,  intercepting  a 
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convoy  of  evacuation,  may  arrest  it,  if  military  necessities 
demand,  provided  that  he  take  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
which  it  convoys." 

The  "red  cross  on  a  white  ground,"  adopted  as  the  dis- 
tinctive emblem  of  hospitals,  etc.,  in  1864,  was  retained  in 
1906 ;  but,  in  order  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  use  has 
only  a  humanitarian,  and  not  necessarily  a  religious,  theo- 
logical, or  ecclesiastical  significance,  the  rule  was  stated  as 
follows:  "Out  of  respect  to  Switzerland,  the  heraldic  sign 
of  the  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  formed  by  the  inversion 
of  the  federal  colors,  is  retained  as  the  emblem  and  dis- 
tinctive sign  of  the  sanitary  service  of  armies."  This  em- 
blem is  to  figure  on  the  flags,  arm  bands,  and  all  the  ma- 
terial belonging  to  the  sanitary  service.  It  is  to  be  worn 
on  an  arm  band  on  the  left  arm,  by  the  agents  of  the  sani- 
tary service,  who  are  to  carry  also  a  certificate  of  identifica- 
tion ;  both  the  arm  band  and  certificate  are  to  be  supplied 
and  stamped  by  the  competent  military  authority. 

The  distinctive  flag  of  the  Red  Cross  can  be  hoisted 
over  only  sanitary  establishments  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  military  authority.  It  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
national  flag  of  the  belligerent  to  whom  the  establishment 
belongs.  But  if  military  hospitals  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  they  should  hoist  no  other  flag  than  that  of  the 
Red  Cross,  so  long  as  they  are  in  such  situation.  The 
sanitary  establishments  of  neutrals  should  hoist,  with  the 
flag  of  the  convention,  the  national  flag  of  the  belligerent 
with  whom  they  take  service;  and  if  they  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands,  they  should  hoist  only  the  convention's 
flag,  so  long  as  they  are  in  such  situation. 

The  emblem  of  the  red  cross  on  a  white  ground,  and  the 
words  Red  Cross  or  Cross  of  Geneva,  can  be  employed 
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whether  in  time  of  peace  or  in  war  time,  only  to  protect 
or  to  designate  the  sanitary  establishments,  their  personnel 
and  equipment,  which  are  protected  by  the  convention* 
The  signatory  governments  tindertake  to  pass,  or  propose 
to  their  legislatures,  laws  sufficient  to  prevent  at  all  times 
the  said  emblem  and  words  from  being  used  by  individuals 
or  societies  other  than  those  to  whom  the  convention  gives 
the  right  of  so  doing.  This  agreement  was  adopted  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  preventing  a  commercial  use  of  the 
red  cross  emblem  or  words  as  a  mark  of  manufacture  or 
trade ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  the  several  governments  did 
not  secure  requisite  legislation  for  this  purpose,  the  con- 
vention itself  would  he  held  to  prohibit  as  illegal  such  use 
of  the  emblem  and  words. 

Although  there  was  a  good  deal  of  debate  over  the 
adoption  of  the  thirty-three  articles  of  the  convention ,  the 
delegates  from  all  the  countries  represented  signed  them 
allj  with  the  exception  of  the  three  which  forbade  the  use 
of  the  red  cross  emblem  and  words  for  any  other  purpose 
than  that  recognized  by  the  convention.  The  British 
delegation  alone  withheld  their  signatures  from  these 
three  articles,  and  they  did  so  for  the  twofold  reason  that 
five  or  six  years  are  necessary  in  Great  Britain  to  pass  a  law, 
even  a  popular  one,  and  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
promise  that  their  government  should  undertake  to  pass 
any  law. 

There  was  one  other  measure  adopted  by  the  conference 
which  lacked  unanimity.  This  was  not  an  article  of  the 
convention,  but  was  the  expression  of  the  following  desire 
(vceu): 

"The  conference  expresses  the  desire  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  an  interpretation  and  application  as  exact  as  possible  of  the 
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Convention  of  Geneva,  the  contracting  powers  shall  submit  to  the 
Permanent  Court  at  The  Hague,  if  the  cases  and  circumstances 
admit  of  such  a  procedure,  the  differences  which,  in  time  of  peace, 
may  arise  between  them  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  said 
convention." 

The  original  of  this  proposition  was  made  in  the  name  of 
'  the  government  of  Russia  by  Professor  de  Martens;  it 
was  amended  by  M.  von  Biilow,  of  Germany ;  and  was 
supported  by  a  nimiber  of  delegates  from  other  countries. 
M.  von  Biilow  expressed  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the 
words : 

"I  am  convinced  that  we. can  all  adhere  to  this  we«,  and  thus 
give  to  the  world  a  fine  proof  of  concord  and  harmony  at  the  end  of 
our  humanitarian  task.  The  Convention  of  Geneva  and  that  of  The 
Hague  are  sisters,  destined  to  walk  together  along  the  path  of  civili- 
zation towards  the  triumph  of  justice  and  humanity." 

All  of  the  thirty-six  delegations  present  in  the  conference 
voted  for  this  vcsUj  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Corea, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan. 

C.   THE  RIGHTS  AND   DUTIES   OF  NEUTRALS 

a.   The  Conference  of  1899 

When  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land  were 
under  discussion  in  the  military  subcommission  of  the  II 
Commission,  and  the  question  of  belligerents  harbored  by 
neutrals  came  up  for  consideration,  M.  Eyschen,  of  Luxem- 
burg, seized  the  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  indefinite 
status  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  in  international 
law.  He  asserted  that  a  precise  definition  of  these  rights 
and  duties  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  neutrals  and 
belligerents,  and  would  facilitate  the  task  in  war  time  of 
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governments,  parliaments,  the  press,  and  of  every  one  else 
concerned, 

A  number  of  delegates  gave  hearty  support  to  the  im- 
portance and  necessity  of  the  task  indicated  by  M.  Eyschen, 
and  the  subcommission  requested  him  to  lay  before  it  a 
statement  of  the  precise  points  which  might  be  considered 
by  it  with  a  defmite  result. 

M.  Eyschen  performed  this  task  at  the  njext  meeting, 
and  in  justification  of  the  initiative  which  he  as  a  representa- 
tive of  Luxemburg  had  taken  in  the  matter,  spoke  of  the 
peculiar  situation  in  which  Luxemburg  had  been  placed 
by  the  Treaty  of  London  of  1867.  **That  treaty,"  he 
said  J  "had  desired  to  relieve  Luxemburg  of  its  former 
strategic  importance.  It  decreed  that  Luxemburg  should 
cease  to  be  fortitied;  that  from  bemg  a  fortress  it  should 
be  converted  into  an  open  place;  that  its  fortifications 
should  not  Ije  restored  in  the  future;  and  that  there 
should  be  neither  maintained  nor  created  in  it  any  military 
establishment  whatever*  The  country  itself  can  have 
only  the  number  of  troops  necessary  to  preserve  gqod 
order/' 

The  subcommission  was  again  greatly  impressed  by  the 
importance  of  the  subject  thus  introduced;  but,  on  con- 
sideration, it  shared  the  doubts  of  President  de  Martens 
as  to  the  possibility  of  accomplishing  in  a  few  weeks  a  task 
which  the  most  eminent  jurisconsults,  hke,  for  example, 
those  of  the  Institute  of  International  La%v,  had  been  unable 
to  accomplish  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  century.  It  adopted 
unanimously,  however,  the  desire  (vmu)  that  "the  question 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  be  inscribed  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  next  conference,"  This  desire  was  adopted 
unanimously  and  without  discussion  by  the  commission  and 
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the  conference  in  plenary  session ;  and  the  only  phases 
of  the  question  which  were  discussed  and  settled  by  the 
first  conference  had  to  do  with  the  relation  of  belliger- 
ents in  occupied  territory  to  the  property  of  railways  com- 
ing into  that  territory  from  neutral  states,  and  with  the 
relation  of  neutral  states  to  sick  and  wounded  belligerents 
received  within  their  territory.  These  rules,  five  in  num- 
ber, are  given  together  with  the  rules  regarding  neutral 
rights  and  duties  which  were  adopted  by  the  Conference 
of  1907. 

b.  The  Conference  of  1907 

In  compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Conference  of  1899, 
the  Russian  government  placed  upon  its  programme  for 
1907  the  elaboration  of  a  convention  stating  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutrals  on  land.  The  subject  was  brought  for- 
ward in  a  proposition  containing  four  articles  by  the  French 
delegation,  and  (Jeneral  Amourel,  of  that  delegation,  in 
presenting  it  said  that  it  did  not  of  course  provide  for 
everything  needed,  and  that  the  powers  would  be  obliged 
to  add  to  it  some  regulations  determining  all  the  conditions 
in  which  they  expected  to  exercise  their  neutrality;  but 
that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  rules  would  afford  a  point 
of  departure,  a  definite  basis,  the  same  for  all  powers,  well 
known  in  advance,  and  having  the  great  advantage  of 
originating  in  a  free  and  calm  discussion. 

The  convention  which  was  adopted  as  the  result  of  this 
discussion  is  divided  into  two  parts :  first,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  skUes,  in  relation  to  belligerents  in  time  of 
war;  and,  second,  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  citizens  of 
neutral  states  residing  within  belligerent  territory. 
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I,     The  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutral  Stales 

The  first  article  adopted  was  the  fundamental  assertion 
that  the  territory  of  neutral  states  is  inviolable.  This  was 
adopted  unanimously,  and  was  intended  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  neutrals  have  most  important  rights,  in  relation 
to  belligerents,  as  well  as  duties. 

In  pursuance  of  this  fundamental  idea,  certain  acts  are 
first  forbidden  to  belligerents,  and  then  it  is  stated  that  a 
neutral  power  should  not  tolerate  their  performance  on  its 
own  territory.  These  acts  are;  first j  to  convey  across 
a  neutraPs  territory  troops  or  convoys  either  of  munitions 
or  provisions;  second,  to  install  on  a  neutraPs  territory  a 
radio-telegraphic  station,  or  any  other  apparatus  designed 
to  serve  as  a  means  of  communication  with  bdligerent 
forces  on  land  or  sea;  third,  to  make  use  of  any  plant  of 
the  kind  just  mentioned  established  by  belligerents  before 
the  war  on  a  neutral's  territory  for  an  exclusively  miUtaiy 
purpose  and  not  opened  to  the  service  of  the  public ;  and 
fourth,  to  form  corps  of  combatants  or  open  offices  of 
enrollment  for  the  advantage  of  belligerents  on  a  neutral's 
territory. 

While  stating  that  the  above  acts  should  not  be  tolerated 
by  a  neutral  power,  the  convention  proceeds  to  define  care- 
fully the  neutral's  responsibility  in  regard  to  them.  A 
neutral  power  is  required  to  punish  acts  contrary  to  neu- 
trality only  when  such  acts  have  been  committed  on  its 
own  territory ;  it  is  not  responsible  for  the  passage  of  indi- 
viduals, separately,  across  its  frontier  for  the  purpose  of 
enhsting  in  the  ser\ice  of  one  of  the  belligerents ;  it  is  not 
required  to  prevent  the  exportation  or  transit,  on  account 
of  either  of  the  belligerents,  of  arms,  munitions,  or  anything 
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which  may  be  useful  to  an  army  or  a  fleet ;  and  it  is  not 
required  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the  use,  for  belligerents,  of 
telegraph  or  telephone  systems,  or  of  wireless  telegraph 
stations,  whether  they  be  the  property  of  the  neutral  state 
itself  or  of  private  companies  or  individuals.  The  neutral 
power  may  impose  restrictions  or  prohibitions  upon  the 
exportation  of  arms,  etc.,  to  belligerents,  and  uj>on  the  use 
by  them  of  telegraph  systems,  etc. ;  but  it  is  expected  to 
apply  such  restrictions  or  prohibitions  impartially  to  each 
belligerent,  and  to  require  private  companies  or  individuals 
owning  telegraphic  and  telephonic  systems  to  apply  regu- 
lations impartially  to  each  belligerent. 

The  convention  not  only  admits  the  right  of  a  neutral 
power  to  repel  attacks  upon  its  neutrality,  even,  by  force,  if 
necessary,  but  also  expressly  states  that  such  repulsion 
can  not  be  considered  a  hostile  act. 

These  important  rules  were  not  adopted  w^ithout  debate. 
The  limitation  of  a  neutral's  responsibility  to  acts  com- 
mitted wilhin  its  own  territory  was  opposed  as  being  insuf- 
ficient. The  Japanese  delegation  desired  to  substitute  for 
this  the  words  under  its  jurisdkiionj  so  that  it  could  be 
held  responsible  for  acts  committed  within  lands  under  its 
protection,  ^^  that  is,  in  so-called  "protectorates,"  such  as, 
for  example,  Manchuria  before  the  recent  Russo-Japanese 
War.  The  Turkish  delegation  desired  to  make  the  neutral 
state  responsible  for  the  emigration  of  individuals  who, 
just  beyond  the  neutral  frontier,  should  form  a  military 
organization  for  the  piirf>ose  of  participating  in  the  war* 
The  German  delegation  desired  to  require  neutral  states 
to  prohibit  their  citizens  from  enlisting  for  service  in  the 
armies  of  either  belligerent.  But  the  commission  rejected 
all   of   these   restrictions   on   neutral   rights,  and    made 
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neutral  states  responsible  only  for  acts  committed  withm 
their  own  territories.  It  did,  however,  concede  that  their 
responsibility  extended  to  acts  committed  within  their  own: 
territories  by  aliens j  as  well  as  by  citizens ;  and  it  informally 
approved  the  assertion  that,  so  far  as  ''protectorates"  weie 
concerned,  **the  material  reality  of  facts  alone  can  supply 
a  criterion  for  determining  the  neutral  state  virtually  re- 
sponsible and  the  extent  of  its  responsibility." 

The  commission  rejected  the  Japanese  and  British  prop- 
osition to  require  neutral  states  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the 
use,  for  belligerents,  of  telegraphic  or  telephonic  means 
of  communication ;  it  did  so  for  the  reason  that  no  argu- 
ment based  on  principle  was  advanced  in  support  of  such 
a  requirement,  while  arguments  of  a  practical  nature, 
such  as  interference  with  the  privacy  and  rapidity  of  such, 
communication,  were  advanced  against  it.  On  motioii 
of  Lord  Reay,  of  Great  Britain,  however,  the  commissiott 
did  adopt  the  principle  that  the  liberty  of  a  neutral  stata 
to  transmit  dispatches  by  means  of  its  telegraphic  systems; 
on  land,  its  submarine  cables,  or  its  radio-telegraphic  ap- 
paratus, does  not  imply  the  faculty  of  using  them  or  per- 
mitting their  use  to  lend  manifest  assistance  to  one  of  the 
belligerents. 

The  relation  of  neutral  states  towards  belligerents  ad- 
mitted within  their  territories,  and  towards  the  sick  and 
wounded,  is  carefully  defined.^  A  neutral  power  which 
receives  within  its  territory  belligerent  troops  should  assign 
them  a  place  of  residence  as  far  as  possible  from  the  seat 
of  war ;  it  can  keep  them  in  camps,  and  even  confine  them 
within  fortresses  or  in  places  suitable  to  the  purpose;  it 

1  Four  of  the  five  articles  regulating  this  matter  were  adopted  in  l^f^^ 
under  the  Laws  ajnd  Customs  of  Warfare  on  Land. 
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will  decide  whether  or  not  officers  may  be  set  at  liberty 
on  promise  not  to  leave  the  neutral  territory  without  au- 
thorization ;  in  default  of  a  special  treaty,  it  will  supply 
such  belligerents  with  food,  clothing,  and  such  comforts 
as  hmnanity  prescribes ;  and  it  shall  receive  compensation 
for  its  expenses  after  peace  is  made. 

As  to  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  provided*  that  a  neutral 
power  which  receives  prisoners  of  war  who  have  escaped 
from  captivity  must  leave  them  at  liberty,  but  can  assign 
them  a  residence,  if  it  tolerates  their  stay  within  its  territory ; 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
brought  into  neutral  territory  by  troops  taking  refuge  there. 
The  sick  and  woimded  soldiers  of  belligerent  armies 
may  be  authorized  by  a  neutral  power  to  be  brought  within 
its  territory,  on  condition  that  neither  personnel  nor  ma- 
terial of  war  be  brought  in  with  them ;  and  whether  they 
are  brought  in  by  their  own  side  or  by  their  enemy,  they 
should  be  prevented  by  the  neutral  power  from  taking 
part  again  in  the  operations  of  the  war. 

It  was  admitted  without  debate  that  prisoners  of  war 
escaping  to  a  neutral  territory  should  be  left  at  liberty; 
but  there  was  opposition  to  the  application  of  this  rule  to 
those  prisoners  of  war  who  are  brought  into  a  neutral  ter- 
ritory by  troops  taking  refuge  there.    The  Russian  dele- 
gation   urged  against  this  measure  the  arguments    that 
for  a  neutral  state  to  liberate  captives  would  be  to  give  an 
advantage  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  hence  be  a 
breach  of  neutrality;   that  a  neutral  state  would  be  able 
to  do  for  one  belligerent  what  it  was  unable  to  do  for  itself 
On  the  field  of  battle,  —  that  is,  release  the  captive  soldiers 
belonging  to  it;   and  that  it  would  be  illogical  to  permit 

'  B7  Article  13,  the  additional  article  adopted  in  1907. 
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able-bodied  prisoners  of  war  to  go  at  libertyj  while  sid 
and  wotmded  prisoners  of  war  are  required  to  be  pre 
vented  by  the  neutral  power  caring  for  them  from  partid 
pating  again  in  the  war*  In  reply  to  these  arguments,  i 
was  urged  that  the  captors  who  had  become  fugitives  ii 
a  neutral  territory  had  probably  escaped  the  necessity  o 
surrendering  their  prisoners;  that  a  neutral  state  shoul< 
not  be  required  or  {permitted  to  prevent  a  victorious  bel 
ligerent  from  regaining  its  soldiers  who  had  been  cap 
tured ;  that  a  neutrals  territory  is  inviolable,  and  can  no 
be  made  the  scene  of  any  warlike  operation  betweei 
belligerents,  —  such  as  that  of  keeping  soldiers  in  captiv 
ity;  and  that  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  required  bj 
the  convention  to  be  prevented  from  participating  in  th< 
war  again  are  such  as  are  voluntarily  confided  to  the  neu^ 
tral  power  by  a  belligerent  who  is  not  himself  a  fugiti^ 
from  the  field  of  batde.  The  latter  arguments  were 
cepted  as  conclusive,  and  the  rule  was  adopted  by  a  voti 
of  thirtyH3ne  to  three,  with  two  abstentions. 

The  rule  that  a  neutral  power  should  prevent  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  from  participating  in  the  war  again,  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  belligerent  who  confides 
them  to  the  neutral's  care  is  thereby  enabled  to  relieve  him- 
self of  incumbrances  and  thus  secure  the  mobility  requisite 
for  his  military  tasks.  This  relief  is  permitted  for  humani- 
tarian reasons,  but  it  should  not  be  to  the  ulterior  profit 
of  the  belligerent  to  whom  the  sick  and  wounded  belong, 

2.  Neutrals  wUkin  BeUigerent  Terrilary 

The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  residing  within  the 
territory  of  belligerents  were  discussed  upon  the  basis 


of  a  series  of  propositions  presented  by  the  delegation  of 
Gennany.  Baron  von  Bieberstein,  in  presenting  them  to 
the  subcommission,  said  that  they  dealt  with  a  kind  of  ques- 
tions IB  regard  to  which  disputes  are  particularly  frequent, 

"In  the  majority  of  stateSj'*  he  said,  ^' there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  inhabitants  belonging  to  another  nationality,  who,  for  various 
reasons,  have  oorae  to  settle  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  a  foreign 
land.  There  are  others  who,  while  not  residing  in  the  foreign  coun- 
try, are  interested  in  some  business  enterprise,  and  own  lands  or  other 
wealth  within  it.  The  interests  of  atl  these  people  are  affected  from 
the  moment  when  the  state  which  accords  them  its  hospitality  becomes 
engaged  in  war. 

"What  is  then  their  position  with  respect  to  the  belligerents? 
What  treatment  shall  they  receive  ?  Can  they  be  enrolled  in  the  ranks 
of  tiie  belligerents*  armies,  and  render  to  them  other  personal  ser\'ices 
in  promoting  the  war?  Have  they  a  right  to  indemnity  if,  in  the 
course  of  the  hostilities,  their  lands  are  devastated,  their  property 
destroyed?  And  should  they  contribute  to  the  supply  of  the  military 
wants  of  the  belligerents  ? 

*'.  .  ,  For  the  majority  of  these  questions,  the  principles  applied 
by  the  various  governments  are  not  harmonious,  and,  in  each  war, 
this  discord  gives  rise  to  disputes  between  the  belligerents  and  the 
neutral  states  protecting  the  claims  of  their  subjects, 

"It  would  seem  desirable,  then,  to  put  an  end  to  this  uncertainty 
by  adopting  rules  which,  while  not  disregarding  military  Jiecessities, 
shall  recognize  the  just  claims  of  neutral  states/' 

Lord  Reay,  on  behalf  of  the  British  delegation,  said: 
"We  do  not  believe  that  the  present  system  produces 
wrongs  or  injustices;  but  wc  should  be  ready,  if  the  con- 
trary be  proved  J  to  examine  the  German  propositions 
again,  while  reserving  the  right  of  submitting  a  proposi- 
tion of  oiu-  own." 

General  Davis,  of  the  United  States,  supported  the 
German  propositions  in  the  following  address : 
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"The  delegation  of  the  United  States  considers  the  rules  rekti| 
to  neutrality  on  land,  submitted  by  the  French  delegation  and  adop 
hy  this  commission,  as  in  the  nature  of  a  general  declaration  of  pili 
ciple  which  conforms  with  the  rules  of  International  Law,     For  t 
reason,  and  because  of  their  excellence^  it  has  warmly  supported  I 
rules  proposed  by  the  French  delegation,  .  .  .     The  position  thi 
taken  has  lieen  occupied  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  I 
more  than  a  century. 

"But  the  articles  submitted  by  the  German  delegation  are  a  litt^ 
more  advanced  and  establish  a  status  for  neutral  inhabitants  of  I 
Ugerent  territory.     The  status  thus  established  seems  to  me  to  t 
form  to  the  conditions  of  modern  DDmrneroe*     Commercial  operatic3( 
are  no  longer  confined  to  a  single  state,  but  extend  to  several  stati 
It  is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  this  commission  the  eartent  and  I 
portance  of  these  relations,  nor  the  importance  of  preventing  thcj 
useless  interruption  in  time  of  war, 

*'The  rules  which  have  been  submitted  by  the  German  delegati 
embrace  this  point.  Moreover,  they  define  the  rights,  the  duty 
and  the  immunities  of  a  neutral  inhabitant  of  a  belligerent  state  i 
time  of  war.  They  accord  to  him  immunity  from  burdens  of  a  sp 
fically  mihtary  nature,  and  they  exempt  his  property  from  milita 
a>ntributions.  If  there  occur  the  military  necessity  of  confi 
or  utilizing  his  property,  he  must  receive  a  specific  and  genermisl 
demnity.  In  all  other  respects  his  situation  is  not  changed 
property  is  taxed  to  support  the  dvil  admin ist ration »  and,  if  f 
military  administration  of  civil  affairs  is  more  expensive  than  i 
ordinary  administration,  he  must  pay  his  share  of  the  inc 
expense.  The  rules  accord  him  exemption  only  from  spedfia 
military  contributions, 

"The  delegation  of  the  United  States  believes  that  all  this  is  t 
tinct  progress  for  humanity  and  for  the  exact  definition  of  the  ] 
and  obligations  of  neutrals.     And  for  reasons  just  stated,  it  is  hapf 
to  support  the  propositions  of  the  delegation  of  Germany/* 


The    proposed   rules,    twelve    in   number,    were 
taken  up  one  by  one  for  discussion,  and  four  of  them  ^ 
finally  adopted*    The  first  one  defined  neutral  pers 
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s  "  all  the  subjects  *  of  a  state  which  does  not  take  part  in 
lie  war."  In  defense  of  this  definition,  Baron  von  Bie- 
«rstein  argued  that  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state  should 
lot  be  considered  as  hostile  belligerents,  no  matter  what 
nay  be  their  place  of  abode ;  and  that  the  tie  of  allegiance 
irhich  unites  them  with  a  neutral  state  creates  for  them  a 
special  status  carrying  with  it  rights  and  duties. 

Lord  Reay  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  distinction 
ihould  be  made  between  the  status  of  a  neutral  person  as 
aegards  the  belligerent  in  whose  land  he  resides,  and  his 
status  as  regards  the  belligerent  who  invades  that  land. 

"It  would  seem  to  us  unquestionable,"  he  said,  "that  usage  estab- 
ished  by  Litemational  Law  now  forbids  a  government  to  compel 
•  neutral  resident  within  its  territory  to  take  up  arms;  but  that  it  is 
erniitted  to  treat  a  neutral,  as  far  as  concerns  his  property  or  lands, 
r  the  payment  of  taxes,  in  time  of  war,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
le  same  extent  as  it  does  its  own  citizens. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  invading  power  has  a  right  to  treat  all 
^bitants  of  the  invaded  territory  on  a  plane  of  equality,  and  can 
^refore  exact  from  neutrals  the  same  contributions  and  the  same 
srvices  as  from  the  citizens  of  the  country.  The  neutral  has  no  right, 
len,  to  privileged  treatment,  and  any  special  position  which  may  be 
canted  him  will  be  due  only  to  the  grace  of  the  invader. 

"The  German  proposition  would  result  in  changing  this  condition 
f  things  and  woidd  concede  to  the  neutral  a  special  position  and  a 
"eatment  more  favorable  than  that  accorded  to  the  citizens  of  the 
:>untry  invaded." 

The  British  delegation  later  reconsidered  its  opposition 
:i  this  first  rule,  and  it  was  adopted  unanimously  by  both 
ommission  and  conference. 

The  second  rule  provides  that  a  neutral  can  not  avail 
imself  of  his  neutrality  if  he  commits  hostile  acts  against 

*  The  word  nationanx  was  adopted  after  the  rejection  of  ressortissants. 
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a  belligerent,  or  if  he  commits  acts  in  favor  of  a  belligerent, 
especially  if  he  enlists  voluntarily  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed 
force  of  one  of  the  combatants.  But  in  such  case  he  may 
not  be  treated  more  harshly  by  the  belligerent  against  whom 
he  has  broken  his  neutrality  than  can  be  the  citizen  of 
the  other  belligerent  state  v^ho  has  done  the  same  thing. 
And  thethirdrule  provides  that  "acts  committed  In  favor  of 
a  belligerent"  do  not  include  the  contribution  of  goods  or 
the  lending  of  money  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  unless  the 
contributor  or  the  lender  dwells  within  the  territory  owned 
or  occupied  by  the  other  belligerentj  or  unless  the  goods 
come  from  those  territories;  nor  do  such  acts  include 
the  rendering  of  police  or  civil  services. 

These  rules  were  also  adopted  unanimously.  The  pro- 
viso that  a  neutral  who  breaks  his  neutrality  towards  one 
of  the  belligerents  may  not  be  treated  with  exceptional 
severity  simply  because  he  was  a  neutral  when  he  com- 
mitted the  hostile  act,  was  adopted  on  the  initiative  of  the 
Swiss  delegation.  And  in  reply  to  a  question  put  by  a 
delegate  from  Haitij  the  conference  informally  indorsed 
the  statement  made  by  several  leading  delegates  that  the 
writing  or  publishing  of  articles  criticising  the  war  should 
not  be  considered  a  ^*  hostile  act." 

The  fourth  rule  ^  provided  that  the  property  of  railways, 
coming  from  the  territory  of  neutral  powers  and  owned  hy 
those  powers  or  by  companies  or  private  persons,  and 
recognizable  as  such,  can  be  requisitioned  and  used  by  a 
belligerent  only  in  the  case  and  to  the  extent  that  an  im* 
perious  necessity  demands;  and  it  must  be  returned  as 
soon  as  possible  to  the  country  of  its  origin.     The  neutral 

*  A  part  of  this  rule  was  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  i&9gj  and  formed 
Article  54  oi  its  Code  of  Laws  relatiDg  to  Wojfare  on  Land. 
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power,  on  its  side,  may,  if  necessary,  retain  and  utilize,  to 
a  proper  extent,  the  property  coming  from  the  territory 
of  the  belligerent  power,  A  mutual  indemnity  must  be 
paid,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property  used  and  to 
the  duration  of  its  utilization. 

The  property  indicated  by  this  rule  is  a  railroad  com- 
pany's rolling  stock,  or  cars  of  various  kinds,  and  the  rule 
was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  M  Eyschen,  of  Luxemburg/ 
who  argued  that  large  countries  as  well  as  small  ones,  lil^e 
his  own,  are  interested  in  its  adoption.  He  advanced 
three  reasons  why  a  distinction  should  be  made  between 
the  treatment  of  this  and  of  other  kinds  of  neutral  prop- 
erty: First,  a  country  might  be  drained  of  all  its  rolling 
stock,  if  a  belligerent  were  permitted  to  requisition  freely 
all  that  came  into  its  territory.  Second,  such  property 
is  destined  to  a  public  service^  —  to  the  general  interests 
of  an  entire  body  politic ;  and  if  there  be  a  collision  in  the 
matter  between  the  interests  of  a  belligerent  power  and 
those  of  a  peaceful  neutral,  why  should  the  neutral's  in- 
terests yield  to  the  belligerent's?  Finally,  an  injury  done 
to  a  private  individual  can  be  repaired  by  a  just  indemnity, 
but  the  evil  produced  by  the  confiscation  of  the  material 
of  public  transportation  is  incalculable  and  irreparable. 
After  pointing  out  in  an  extended  and  forceful  address  the 
vast  importance  of  unrestricted  railway  transportation  to 
the  economic  and  other  phases  of  modern  life,  and  the 
justice  of  his  propositionj  M.  Eyschen  closed  with  the 
following  appeal: 

"By  codifying  the  laws  of  warfare,  the  conference  has  already 
imposed  its  will  on  fields  of  battle.     But  atiound  the  theater  of  war, 

^  That  part  of  the  rule  adopted  in  1SQ9  was  advocated  by  M.  Beeirnajerti 
of  Belgium,  aud  adopted  then  on  his  initiative. 
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many  peaceful  and  eminently  respectable  interests  are  sacrificed  to  iL 
Certain  of  these  interests  threatened  by  k  can  be  effectually  protected 
By  strengthening  the  rights  of  neutmls,  the  conference  will  succeed 
in  restricting  the  economic  field  and  in  circumscribing  more  narmwly 
the  dosed  lists  of  combat.  This  will  be  one  more  of  the  most  effident 
means  of  dimiiibking  the  evils  of  war,  and  of  accomplishing  the  mis- 
sion with  which  the  high  confidence  of  the  nations  has  honored  m,** 

Although  General  von  Giindcllj  of  Germany,  and  his 
military  colleague  from  Austria  made  speeches  in  reply  to 
M,  Eyschen,  calling  attention  to  the  imperious  necessities 
of  generals  in  the  held,  the  only  part  of  the  Luxemburg 
proposition  rejected  was  the  rule  that  at  the  beginning  of 
hostilities  a  sufficient  delay  should  be  accorded  by  each 
belligerent  to  neutrals  to  remove  railway  rolling  stock  to 
their  own  country.  The  rest  of  the  Luxemburg  propo- 
sition was  adopted  as  the  fourth  rule,  and  with  it  two 
desires  (vmux)^  also  proposed  by  M,  Eyschen,  and  ex- 
pressed as  follows : 

"That  in  cas*;  of  war  the  competent  military  and  dvil  authorises 
shall  make  it  their  especial  duty  to  assure  and  protect  the  mainteaance 
of  pacific  relations,  especially  commercial  and  industrial  relations, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  belligerent  countries  and  neutial 
Btates. 

^^That  the  high  contracting  powers  shall  seek  to  establish ^  by 
treaties  with  each  other,  uniform  agreements  concerning  the  railitaiy 
obligations  which  each  state  shall  exact  of  the  foreigners  settled  oq  its 
territory." 

This  last  desire  was  proposed  and  passed  in  consequence 
of  the  failtire  of  eight  propositions  made  by  the  Gennan 
delegation  with  the  object  of  protecting  neutral  residents 
in  belligerent  lands  from  the  exaction  of  military  services 
(even  though  ''voluntarily"  offered)  and  from  unusual 
mUitary  contributions.      The  eight  propositions  referred 
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were  subjected  to  a  long  discussion,  and  were  objected 
chiefly  for  the  reason  that  the  rules  proposed  by  them 
ould  be  the  subject  of  national,  instead  of  international, 
Tislation.  In  support  of  this  reason,  the  differences 
itween  "emigrating  and  immigrating"  countries,  and 
itween  "colonial  and  non-colonial"  coimtries,  were 
nphasized  with  the  object  of  showing  that  a  imiform 
lie  applied  to  all  countries  alike  would  not  be  just.  The 
jnunission  adopted  the  rules  by  a  feeble  majority;  but 
)  many  reservations  to  them  were  made  in  the  plenary 
^ssion  of  the  conference  that  they  were  referred  back  to 
le  commission  with  the  result  that  they  were  there  sup- 
pressed. In  their  stead  the  second  desire  above  quoted 
72iS  adopted  imanimously  by  both  commission  and 
onference. 

D,   THE  LAWS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF  WARFARE  ON 

LAND 

The  Russian  programme  for  the  first  conference  men- 
ioned  as  its  seventh  topic :  "The  revision  of  the  Declara- 
ion  concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  elaborated 
n  1874  by  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  which  has  remained 
mratified  to  the  present  day." 

The  Conference  of  Brussels  met  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Russian  government,  and  was  composed  of  representatives 
:rom  fourteen  of  the  chief  governments  of  Continental 
Europe  and  from  Great  Britain.  The  spirit  in  which  it 
iid  its  work  was  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  its  declara- 
tion in  the  words : 

"It  has  been  asserted  unanimously  that  the  progress  of  civilization 
^lould  have  as  its  result  the  utmost  possible  diminution  of  the  calami- 
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ties  of  war,  and  that  the  sole  legitimate  end  which  states  should  seek 
during  the  war  is  to  weaken  the  enemy  without  inflicting  useless 
suffering  upon  him.  ,  .  .  War,  being  thus  regulated  [by  definite 
laws  and  customs],  would  entail  fewer  calamities ^  and  be  less  sub- 
ject to  the  aggravations  caused  by  the  uncertainty,  the  surprises, 
and  the  passions  involved  in  the  struggle  \  it  would  lead  more  effec- 
tually to  what  should  be  its  final  aim,  the  restofation,  namelvi  of  a 
more  substantial  and  lasting  peace  between  the  belligerent  states/* 

The  project  which  this  conference  drew  up  was  a  com- 
prehensive one,  containing  twelve  chapters  and  fifty-six 
articles.  It  did  not  adopt  this  code,  but  referred  it  to  the 
various  governments  represented^  "as  a  conscientious 
inquiry,  of  a  nature  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  later  exchange 
of  ideas/*  Just  a  quarter  of  a  century  later j  its  project 
became  the  basis  of  the  code  adopted  by  the  first  Hague 
Conference.  Its  tv^Tlve  chapters  were  reduced  to  ten, 
and  its  fifty-six  articles  were  increased  to  sixty;  while  the 
progress  in  civilization  and  in  warfare  during  the  quarter 
century  were  reflected  in  the  new  code  in  various  ways. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  these  articles  in  the 
Conference  at  The  Hague,  M.  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  toot 
occasion  to  make  the  following  interesting  statement  as  to 
the  origin  and  motives  of  the  earlier  conference : 

"His  Majesty,  Alexander  II,  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of 
formulating  a  code  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  in  time  of  pcact 
when  minds  and  passions  are  not  inflamed,  took  the  initiative  in  con- 
Yoking  the  Conference  of  Brussels  in  1874.  The  Emperor  had  in 
mind  well-known  facts  of  histor}^  which  prove  that,  in  time  of  wai, 
mutual  recriroi nations  and  mutual  hatred  increase  the  inevi table 
atrocities  of  warfare.  Moreover,  the  uncertainty  of  belligerents  as 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  provokes  not  only  hatred,  but  also  use 
less  cruelties  committed  on  the  field  of  battle. 

*^The  initiative  of  my  August  Sovereign  was  not  due  at  all  to  I 
new  idea.    Alieady,  during  the  War  of  Secession^  President  Linccb 
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intmsted  to  PiofesBor  Lieber  the  task  of  drawing  up  instructions  for 
the  armies  of  General  Grant  These  regulations  were  a  great  bless- 
ing, not  odHj  to  the  troops  of  the  Northern  States,  but  also  to  those  of 
^  Southern  Confederates.  Such  were  the  drcumstances  in  which 
^  force  of  events  themselves  evolved  the  idea  of  a  regulation  of  the 
laws  of  war.  The  example  was  given.  The  Declaration  of  Brussels, 
caOed  forth  by  Emperor  Alexander  II,  was  its  logical  and  natural 
sequence. 

"The  importance  of  this  declaration  consists  in  this:  for  the  first 
tinie,  an  international  agreement  concerning  the  laws  of  war  was  to 
be  established,  really  compulsory  for  the  armies  of  modem  states 
and  designed  to  protect  inoffensive,  peaceable,  and  unarmed  people 
bom  the  useless  cruelties  of  warfare  and  from  the  evils  of  invasion 
irhich  are  not  required  by  imperious  military  necessities." 

I.  Belligerents 

a.   The  Conference  of  i8gg 

The  adoption  of  a  code  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
people  engag^  in  warfare  necessitates  a  definition  of 
those  to  whom  the  code  shall  apply.  The  term  belliger- 
cnt  is  applied  to  people  engag^  in  warfare;  and  the 
Conference  of  Brussels  defined  this  term  to  include  not 
only  soldiers  in  regular  armies,  but  also  militia  and  volun- 
teer corps  fulfilling  the  following  conditions:  i.  the  pos- 
session of  a  leader  responsible  for  his  subordinates ;  2.  the 
possession  of  a  regular,  distinctive  emblem  recognizable 
at  a  distance;  3.  the  bearing  of  arms  openly;  4.  the  con- 
duct of  warfare  in  accordance  with  its  laws  and  customs.* 
It  further  provided  that  the  population  of  a  territory  which 
has  not  been  occupied,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  spontaneoudy  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  invading 
troops  without  having  had  time  to  organize  themselves  in 

'  Artidei. 
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accordance  with  the  conditions  above  stated^  shall  be 
regarded  as  belHgerents,  if  they  respect  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war.*  It  also  provided  that  both  combat- 
ants and  non-combatants  may  form  a  part  of  the  armed 
forces  of  belligerents,  and  that,  m  case  of  capture  bj 
the  enemy,  both  shall  be  entitled  to  the  rights  of  prisoners 
of  war,^ 

When  these  articles  were  read  for  discussion  in  the  first 
Conference  at  The  Hague,  their  adoption  was  opposed  by 
M,  Becrnacrt,  of  Belgium,  who  said  that,  while  he  recog- 
nized their  object  to  be  the  humane  one  of  reducing  the 
evils  of  war  and  the  sufferings  which  it  entails,  yet  he 
believed  them  to  deal  with  things  which  can  not  be  made 
the  subjects  of  international  agreement,  and  which  should 
be  left  as  they  were,  —  under  the  dominion  of  that  tacit 
and  common  law  which  arises  from  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  nations.    '*  By  attempting  to  restrict  war  to  states  alone" 
he  said, ''  their  citizens  being  left  in  some  sort  as  simple  spec- 
tators, shall  we  not  run  the  risk  of  reducing  the  elements  of 
resistance,  by  enenating  the  powerful  strength  of  patriot- 
ism?   Is  not  the  citizen's    first  duty  the  defense  of  his 
countryj  and  is  it  not  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  duly 
that  we  all  owe  the  finest  pages  of  our  national  history? 
To  say  to  citizens  that  they  must  not  mingle  in  struggles 
on  which  depends  the  fate  of  their  country, —  is  that  not 
to  encourage  that  evil  indifference  which  is,  perhaps,  one 
of  the  worst  ills  from  which  our  time  is  suffering?    Small 
countries,  above  all,  need  to  make  use  of  all  their  resources 
in  making  good  their  defense.  .  .  .     Will  it  not  be  better 
then  to  leave  this  matter  to  the  law  of  nations  and  to  that 
ceaseless  progress  of  ideas  which  the  present  conference 

*  Article  2.  a  Article  3. 
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and   the  lofty  initiative  from  which  it  proceeds  will  so 

pow^erfuUy  stimulate?" 

President  de  Martens  immediately  replied  to  these  ar- 
guments by  an  address  in  which  he  first  recalled  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  the  Conference  of  Brussels,  and 
then  continued  as  follows : 

''It  was  said  in  1874,  and  has  been  said  again  to-day,  that  it  is 
preferable  to  leave  such  questions  in  uncertainty  and  in  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  law  of  nations.  But  is  this  opinion  indeed  a  just  one  ? 
This  uncertainty,  b  it  advantageous  to  the  weak?  Does  the  weak 
become  stronger  because  the  diUies  of  the  strong  are  not  determined? 
Does  the  strong  beaxne  stronger  because  his  rights  are  defined  and, 
therefore,  restricted  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  am  profoundly  convinced 
that  it  is  above  all  in  the  interest  of  the  weak  that  his  rights,  as  well 
as  his  duties,  shall  be  defined.  It  is  impossible  to  impose  upon  the 
strongest  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  weakest,  if  the  duties  of  the  latter 
are  not  recognized. 

'*.  .  .  But,  gendemen,  the  heart  has  reasons  which  the  brain  does 
not  comprehend;  and  in  time  of  war,  there  is  only  one  rule  recog- 
nized: die  rule  of  war.  I  bow  respectfully  before  the  great  deeds 
done  by  the  human  heart  during  warfare  and  on  fields  of  battle ;  the 
Red  Cross  affords  the  best  examples  of  them.  But,  gentlemen, 
the  noble  sentiments  of  the  human  heart  very  often  and  unfortunately 
remain  a  sealed  book  in  the  midst  of  battles. 

"  Our  present  task  is  to  remind  the  nations  of  their  duties,  not  only 
in  time  of  peace,  but  still  more  in  time  of  war.  Our  task  has  been  well 
defined  from  the  commencement  of  our  common  labors ;  we  desire  to 
establish,  in  a  spirit  of  harmony,  humanity,  and  justice,  a  uniform 
basis  for  the  instructions  which  our  governments  will  agree  to  give  to 
their  armed  forces.in  the  field. 

"...  To  leave  an  uncertainty  hovering  over  these  questions  would 
have  the  fatal  result  of  causing  the  interests  of  force  to  triumph  over 
those  of  humanity.  In  drawing  your  kind  and  serious  attention  to 
these  considerations,  gentiemen,  I  have  the  sole  desire  that  you  shall 
measure  aright  the  inevitable  consequences  of  sacrificing  the  vital 
interests  of  peaceful  and  unarmed  populations  by  leaving  them  to  the 
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risks  of  war  and  of  the  law  of  nations.  These  cx>nsequences  will  be 
disastrous  in  the  highest  degree,  because  the  Conference  at  The  Hague 
will  have  demonstrated,  a  second  time,  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
worldj  the  in  ability  of  governments  to  define  the  rights  of  warfare  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  its  cruelties  and  atrocities.  It  is  for  you, 
gentlemen,  to  judge  of  the  deplorable  result  which  this  fact  will  have 
on  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  for  you  to  answer 
the  question :  To  whose  advantage  wiU  be  the  doubt  and  uncertainty, 
—  to  the  weak  or  to  the  strong?" 

In  spite  of  M»  de  Martens's  powerful  appeal  for  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  defining  belligerents,  the  snbcom- 
mission  was  not  entirely  reassured  as  to  a  country's 
entire  liberty  of  defense,  and  at  a  later  meeting  General 
Sir  John  Ardagh,  of  Great  Britain,  proposed  the  follow- 
ing article  in  addition:  "Nothing  in  this  chapter  shall  he 
considered  as  tending  to  diminish  or  suppress  the  right 
which  belongs  to  the  population  of  an  invaded  country  to 
fulfill  its  duty  of  opposing  to  the  invaders,  by  every  legiti- 
mate means,  the  most  energetic  patriotic  resistance." 

Colonel  Kiinzli,  of  Switzerland,  warmly  supported  this 
last  article,  and  proposed  in  addition  the  rule  that  **no 
reprisals  can  be  made  upon  the  populace  of  an  occupied 
territory  for  having  taken  up  arms  openly  against  the  in- 
vader . "  He  ad  voc  ated  t  hese  ad  di  t  i  ons  i  n  an  ard  ent  speech , 
whose  keynote  was:  "Do  not  punish  the  love  of  countr>'; 
do  not  take  harsh  measures  against  nations  who  rise  ^ 
masse  in  defense  of  their  soil." 

Again,  M.  de  Martens  made  an  effective  reply.  He 
declared  that  neither  the  Conference  of  Brussels  nor  that 
of  The  Hague  had  any  desire  or  intention  of  setting  bounds 
to  the  nations'  virtue  of  patriotism,  or  contesting  their 
light  of  defense.  '*This  right  is  sacred,"  he  said,  *'but 
no  less  sacred  is  the  duty  of  the  governments  not  to  sacri- 
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ce  useless  victims  to  the  purposes  of  war,  ,  .  .  Heroes 
are  not  created  by  codes,  and  tlie  only  code  which  heroes 
lave  is  their  self-sacrificej  their  good  will,  and  their  patri- 
otism. .  .  .  The  rules  we  are  considering  leave  the  door 
ppen  to  the  heroic  sacrifices  which  nations  w^ll  be  ready  to 
^ake  for  their  defense-  a  heroic  nation  is,  like  heroeSp 
beyond  codes  and  rules  and  facts,  ,  .  .  But  our  task  is 
simply  to  estabh'sh  by  common  agreement  between  states 
the  rights  and  duties  to  be  observed  by  those  peoples  who 
desire  to  struggle  legitimately  for  their  country,  *  .  ,  to 
-save  the  lives  and  property  of  the  weak,  the  unarmed,  and 
the  inoffensive."  He  then  read  a  statement  which,  while 
asserting  the  great  desirability  of  defining  and  regulating 
the  usages  of  war,  admitted  the  present  imf>ossibility  of 
providing  for  every  contingency,  and  declared  that  ''in  the 
cases  not  included  within  the  agreement  of  to-day,  nations 
and  belligerents  will  remain  under  the  protection  and  under 
the  sovereignty  of  the  principles  of  international  law,  such 
as  they  flow  from  established  custom  between  civilized 
nations,  from  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  from  the  de- 
mands of  the  public  conscience." 

This  statement  was  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  M. 
Ecemaert,  who  exclaimed:  "To-morrow  as  to-day,  the 
rights  of  the  conqueror,  far  from  being  infinite,  will  be 
restrained  by  the  laws  of  the  universal  conscience,  and  no 
general  will  dare  to  infringe  upon  them,  since  that  would 
be  to  place  himself  under  the  ban  of  civilized  nations," 
The  subcommission,  also,  accepted  M.  de  Martens's 
statement  as  a  satisfactory  supplement  to  the  rules,  and 
it  adopted  the  latter. 

The  British  and  Swiss  delegates  were  still  inclined  to 
insist  upon  their  proposed  additions  to  the  rules;    but 
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when  the  military  representatives  from. Germany,  Russia, 
the  Netherlands,  and  other  countries  began  to  argue  tlmt 
the  rules  were  abeady  too  liberal  in  recognizing  non-sol- 
diers as  soldiers,  and  when  even  the  rules  adopted  were 
thus  put  in  jeopardyj  they  withdrew  their  additions^  aixi 
the  long  debate  came  to  a  sodden  end. 

The  delegates  from  the  United  States  took  no  part  id 
this  debate ;  but  Captain  Crozier  says  in  his  official  report 
that  he  considered  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  and  Swiss 
propositions  the  wise  thing  to  do,  since  the  rules  adopted 
had  already  granted  '^the  extreme  concession  to  un- 
organized resistance"  by  imposing  upon  it  solely  the  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  and  customs  of  wax- 

The  commission  and  conference  adopted  unanimously 
the  subcommissioB's  rules  in  regard  to  belligerents,  and 
they  took  their  place  as  Articles  i,  2,  and  3,  of  the  con- 
vention adoptedj  while  M*  de  Martens's  statement  aboH 
referred  to  was  made,  as  a  commentary  upon  them  and, 
indeed,  upon  all  the  rules  adopted,  the  preamble  to  the 
entire  convention. 


b.    Tfie  Canferefwe  of  igo^ 

No  long  debate  of  fundamental  importance,  conceminf 
the  scope  of  the  term  *^  belligerents,"  occurred  in  the  Coc 
ference  of  1907.  But  the  German  delegates  sought  to 
define  a  little  more  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  term,  and 
to  restrict  a  little  more  closely  its  use.  They  introduced 
two  amendments^  one  providing  that  a  previous  noim 
must  be  given  to  the  enemy  of  the  '*  regular j  distincti^'e 
emblem"  worn  by  militia  corps  and  volunteers;  the  other 
providing  that  a  populace  rising  en  masse  to  resist  an  in- 
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vader  must,  to  be  considered  belligerents,  not  only  "respect 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war,''  but  also  bear  arms  openly. 

General  von  Gundell,  of  Germany,  supported  the  first 
amendment  by  the  argument  that  the  distinctive  signs  of 
militia  corps  and  volunteers  are  diflScult  to  recognize  at  a 
long  distance,  and  that  a  previous  notice  of  them  to  bel- 
ligerents would  help  to  avoid  mistakes.  General  Amourel, 
of  France,  opposed  the  amendment  for  the  reasons  that 
militia,  or  at  least  volunteer  corps,  are  generally  organized 
at  critical  moments  when  to  give  such  notice  would  be 
impracticable;  that  distinctive  signs  must  be  changed, 
especially  in  the  course  of  long  campaigns ;  that  to  require 
notice  of  all  such  changes  would  be  excessive ;  and  that, 
after  all,  the  true  distinctive  sign  of  combatants  is  the 
bearing  of  arms  openly,  and  this  requirement  is  made  by 
the  existing  rule. 

The  representative  of  Switzerland,  who  had  just  an- 
nounced that  his  country,  after  eight  years  of  hesitation, 
had  recently  signed  the  Convention  of  1899,  opposed  the 
German  amendment  for  the  reason  that  it  would  be  one 
more  restriction  on  a  country's  right  of  defense. 

The  amendment  was  voted  down  by  the  subcommission 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  eleven ;  ^  and  it  was  not  again 
taken  up. 

The  second  German  amendment  requiring  a  people 
rising  en  masse  against  an  invader  "to  bear  arms  openly  " 
was  supported  by  CJeneral  von  Giindell,  who  pointed  out 
the  grave  consequences  which  would  result,  in  time  of 
war,  from  the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons.  He  re- 
called Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff's  words,  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  in  the  Conference  of  1899 : 

1  The  United  States  delegation  voted  for  it 
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*'Ant3  since  we  are  speaking  of  humaTiJty,  it  is  time  to  remember 
that  soldiers  also  are  men,  and  have  a  right  to  be  treated  with  hu- 
manity. Soldiers  who,  exhausted  by  fatigue  after  a  long  march  or  a 
battle^  come  to  rest  in  a  village  have  a  right  lo  be  sure  that  the  peace- 
ful inhabitants  shall  not  change  suddenly  into  furious  enemies.'* 

There  was  no  opposition  to  this  amendment;  but 
Colonel  Michelsonj  of  Russia,  inquired  if  it  would  not 
cause  the  part  of  the  population  who  did  not  take  up  arms 
to  be  suspected  unjustly  and  thus  subjected  to  the  risk 
of  reprisals.  M.  Beernaert,  of  Belgium,  replied  to  this 
question  that  the  new  rule  could  not  endanger  those  who 
bore  no  weapons  at  all,  —  that  it  waa  directed  only  against 
the  carrying  of  concealed  weapons. 

The  amendment  was  passed  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  three,' 
with  two  abstentions.^  Switzerland's  delegate  explained 
that  his  abstention  from  the  vote  was  due  to  a  fear  lest  the 
new  rule  might  be  considered  an  aggravation  of  the  present 
state  of  aEFairs, 

The  commission  and  conference  adopted  the  amend- 
ment without  discussion. 

2.    Prisoners  of  Wa:r 

a.    The  Conference  of  i8gg 

No  formal  definition  of  "prisoners  of  war"  is  given 
in  the  laws  and  customs  codified  by  the  first  conference^ 
but  this  is  implied  by  its  rules  in  regard  to  belligerents, 
It  was  expressly  voted,  however,  that  individuals  who 
follow  an  army  without  directly  belonging  to  it,  such 
as  newspaper  correspondents  and  reporters,  sutlers  and 
contractors,  who  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  whom 

1  Cbili,  Cuba,  Mexico.  ^  Montenegro,  Switzerland. 
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the  latter  thinks  St  to  detain,  have  a  right  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  war,  provided  that  they  are  supplied  with 
a  certificate  from  the  military  authorities  of  the  army  they 
were  accompanying  (.\rticle  13). 

The  treatment  accorded  to  prisoners  of  war  is  carefully 
defined.  They  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  govern- 
ment, but  not  in  that  of  the  individuals  or  corps  who 
captured  them ;  they  must  be  humanely  treated ;  all  their 
personal  property,  except  arms,  horses,  and  military  papers, 
remains  their  own  {.\rticle  4).  They  may  be  detained  in 
a  town,  fortress^  camp,  or  any  other  location  and  bound 
not  to  go  beyond  certain  fixed  limits;  but  they  can  be 
confined  only  as  an  indispeasable  measure  of  safety 
(Article  5),  They  must  be  provided  for  by  the  govern- 
ment into  whose  hands  they  have  fallen;  and,  in  the 
absence  of  a  special  treaty  between  the  belligerents,  they 
must  be  treated,  as  regards  food,  quarters,  and  clothing, 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  troops  of  the  government  which 
has  captured  them  (Article  7).  They  are  subject  to 
the  laws,  regulations,  and  orders  in  force  in  the  army  of 
the  state  into  whose  hands  they  have  fallen ;  and  any  act 
of  insubordination  justifies  the  adoption  of  such  measures 
of  severity  towards  them  as  may  be  necessarj^  (Article  8^ 
paragraphs  1  and  2)*  They  shall  enjoy  un trammeled  free* 
dom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  including  attendance 
at  their  own  church  services,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they 
comply  with  the  regulations  against  disorder  and  escape 
prescribed  by  the  military  authorities  (Article  18).  Their 
wills  shall  be  received  or  drawn  up  on  the  same  conditions 
as  for  soldiers  of  the  national  army ;  and  the  same  rule  shall 
be  applied  in  regard  to  death  certificates  and  to  burial,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  grade  and  rank  (Article  ig). 
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Certain  regulations^  quite  new  and  broad  in  their  scope, 
were  also  adopted  as  to  their  employment  and  wagea 
A  state  may  employ  its  prisoners  of  war  as  laborers, 
according  to  their  military  rank  and  natural  aptitude; 
but  the  tasks  set  them  shall  not  be  excessive,  and  shall 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  operations  of  the  war.  They 
may  be  authorized  to  work  for  the  state  itself,  for  private 
persons,  or  on  their  own  account.  The  work  they  do 
for  the  state  shall  be  paid  for  according  to  the  wages  in 
force  for  soldiers  of  the  national  army  employed  on  similar 
tasks ;  the  work  they  do  for  the  non-military  departments 
of  the  public  service  or  for  private  persons  shall  be  ar- 
ranged and  paid  for  by  agreement  with  the  military 
authorities.  Their  wages  shall  be  used  for  the  better- 
ment of  their  condition,  and  the  balance  shall  be  paid 
them  at  the  time  of  their  release,  after  the  cost  of  their 
maintenance  is  deducted  (Article  6). 

The  proposition  was  made,  but  rejected,  that  officers 
taken  prisoner  should  be  permitted  to  retain  their  sworda 
It  was  provided,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  may  be 
paid  their  full  salary  by  their  captors,  if  circumstances 
demanded,  and  that  their  own  government  should  repay 
the  sura  (Article  17).  M.  Beernaertj  of  Belgium,  pro- 
posed that  this  action  should  be  taken  on  the  mediadon 
of  a  neutral  power;  but  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff^  of 
Germany,  opposed  this  mediation  as  being  a  probable 
source  of  international  difficulties,  and  M-  Beemaert 
withdrew  the  proposition. 

The  desirability  of  extending  charitable  aid  and  comfort 
to  prisoners  of  war  was  recognized,  and  such  activity 
was  regulated  by  a  few  simple  rules.  Relief  societies 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  the  medium  of 
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such  charitable  aid,  and  regularly  constituted  in  accord- 
mice  with  the  laws  of  their  country,  shall  receive  from 
belligerents,  for  themselves  and  their  duly  authorized 
agents,  every  facility  compatible  with  military  necessities 
and  administrative  regulations,  for  the  effective  accom- 
plishment of  their  humane  task*  Delegates  of  these 
societies  may  be  permitted  to  distribute  relief  within 
places  of  detention,  as  well  as  within  the  halting  places 
of  prisoners  being  sent  back  to  their  own  country,  if  fur- 
nished with  a  personal  permit  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  on  giving  a  written  promise  to  comply  with  all  the 
regulations  for  order  and  police  (Article  15)* 

The  Conference  of  1899  made  a  notable  advance  beyond 
hat  of  1874  in  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such 
bureaus  of  information  relative  to  prisoners  of  war  as 
had  been  in  partial  operation  during  the  wars  of  1866 
and  1870.  Such  bureau  must  be  established,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities^  in  each  of  the  belligerent  states 
and  in  the  neutral  countries  on  whose  territory  belligerents 
have  been  received.  Its  duty  is  to  reply  to  all  inquiries 
about  prisoners  of  war ;  and  it  must  be  supplied  from  all 
Competent  soiirces  with  the  information  necessary  to 
enable  it  to  keep  an  individual  record  of  each  prisoner 
of  Avar.  It  must  be  kept  informed  of  internments  and 
transfers,  as  well  as  of  admissions  into  hospitals  and  of 
deaths  (Article  14,  paragraph  i)» 

The  rule  that  every  prisoner  of  war,  if  questioned,  is 
bound  to  declare  his  true  name  and  rank  (Article  9)  was 
Originally  intended  to  aid  in  according  him  proper  treat- 
tuent ;  but  it  will  be  of  much  initial  service  also  to  the  new 
bureau  of  information* 
The  new  bureau  is  also  charged  with  the  collection  of 
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all  articles  of  personal  use,  all  valuables,  letters,  etc., 
found  on  the  battlefields  or  left  by  prisoners  who  have 
died  in  hospital  or  ambulance ;  and  it  must  transmit  such 
things  to  those  to  whom  they  belong  O^rticle  14,  para- 
graph 2), 

The  rule  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  prisoners  who 
attempt  to  escape  gave  rise  to  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  The  Brussels  rule  permitted  prisoners  in  flight 
to  be  fired  upon,  after  they  had  been  summoned  to  halt; 
but  the  Hague  rule  does  not  expressly  give  this  per- 
mission. 

The  Brussels  rule  permitted  disciplinary  punishment 
or  a  more  strict  confinement  for  prisoners  recaptured  in 
an  attempt  to  escape ;  the  Hague  rule  permits  only  discipli- 
nary punishment  in  such  cases  (Article  8,  paragraph  3). 
Professor  Lammasch,  of  Austria^  argued  that  in  view 
of  the  conflict  of  duties  which  exists  for  a  prisoner  of  war^ 
he  should  be  subjected  to  no  punishment  whatever, 
even  disciplinary  punishment,  for  an  attempt  to  escape. 
Colonel  Gil  in  sky,  of  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  argued 
that  disciplinary  punishment  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
repress  attempts  to  escape ;  that  strong  guards  can  not  be 
spared  from  the  army  to  watch  prisoners  of  war;  that 
with  weak  guards  it  would  always  be  easy  for  skillful 
prisoners  to  escape,  and  if  this  could  be  done  with  irn- 
punity,  or  with  slight  punishmentj  such  individuals  would 
make  a  practice  of  getting  captured  and  then  of  escaping 
with  information  for  their  own  army.  He  therefore 
advocated  the  recognition  of  an  attempt  to  escape  as  aa 
offense  J  to  be  tried  and  punished  by  court  martial.  The 
conference  took  the  middle  ground  between  these  tw'o 
contentions,  and  retained  disciplinary  pimishment,  while 
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rejecting  closer  confinement  and  trial  and  punishment  by 
court  martial- 
General  Order  No.  100  of  the  United  States  regulations 
provided  for  severe  penalty^  even  for  death,  for  conspiracy 
among  prisoners  of  war  to  eBFect  a  united  or  general  escape, 
or  to  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  captors.  But 
neither  the  Brussels  nor  the  Hague  rules  provide  expressly 
for  such  an  offense,  although  the  Hague  Conference  gave 
informal  assent  to  the  statement  made  by  M.  Rolin,  of 
Siam,  that  crimes  associated  with  attempts  to  escape, 
such  as  the  assassination  of  guards,  etc.,  are  recognized 
and  may  be  punished  in  accordance  with  the  rule  subject- 
ing prisoners  of  war  to  the  laws,  regulations,  and  orders 
in  force  in  the  army  of  the  state  into  whose  power  they 
have  fallen  (Article  8,  paragraph  i). 

The  Brussels  rule  provided  that  prisoners  who  have 
succeeded  in  escaping  and  are  again  taken  prisoner 
are  not  liable  to  any  punishment  for  their  previous  flight. 
Colonel  Khuepach,  of  Austria,  said  that  by  permitting 
no  punishment  for  successful  flight,  and  by  permitting 
disciplinary  punishment  for  unsuccessful  flight,  the  rule 
would  set  a  premium  on  cleverness.  But  the  Hague 
Conference  adopted  the  Brussels  rule  {Article  S,  para- 
graph 4), 

Finally,  certain  rules  were  adopted  regarding  the  release 
of  prisoners  on  parole-  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  set  at 
liberty  on  parole  if  the  laws  of  their  own  country  authorize 
it,  and,  in  such  case,  they  are  bound,  on  their  personal 
honor,  scrupulously  to  f  ulhll  the  promises  they  have  made 
both  to  their  own  government  and  to  the  government 
by  whom  they  were  made  prisoners.  Their  own  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  require  or  accept  of  them  no  service 


incompatible  with  the  parole  given  (Article  lo).  Any 
prisoner  of  war,  who  is  liberated  on  parole  and  recaptured 
bearing  arms  against  the  goverament  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  his  honor,  or  against  the  allies  of  that  government, 
forfeits  his  right  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
may  be  brought  before  the  courts  for  trial  (Artide  12). 
General  Order  No.  loo,  of  the  United  States,  prescribed 
the  death  penalty  for  this  offense;  the  Hague  rule,  fol- 
lowing that  of  Brussels,  merely  provides  that  the  offender 
shall  be  subjected  to  trial ;  but  here,  again,  the  injured 
belligerent's  laws  are  evidently  supposed  to  operate. 

The  rules  regarding  prisoners  of  war  end,  appro- 
priately, with  the  requirement  (adopted  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Hague  convention)  that  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  sent  back  to  their 
own  country  with  the  shortest  possible  delay  (Artide  20)* 

6.    The  Conference  of  igoj 

The  Japanese  delegation  proposed  to  define  still  further 
the  term  "prisoners  of  war/^  by  adding  to  Article  13  the 
rule  that  *Hhe  subjects  of  a  belligerent  state,  residing 
within  the  territory  of  their  coimtry^s  enemy,  can  not  be 
confined  in  one  place  (inlern^s)  unless  the  exigencies 
of  the  war  impose  the  necessity  of  such  action."  Count 
Tomielli,  of  Italy,  supported  this  proposition,  but  de- 
manded that  the  prohibition  should  apply  to  the  expulsion 
of  such  people  as  well.  The  Japanese  delegation  accepted 
Count  Tornielli's  amendment,  and  explained  that  its  own 
proposition  was  due  to  a  desire  to  protect  from  adverse 
local  laws  the  persons,  goods,  and  business  of  subjects 
of  a  belligerent  state  residing  within  the  enemy's  territory; 
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Ihis  protection,  it  claimed,  was  shown  to  be  necessary  by 
Ciertam  cases  which  have  occurred  since  1899.  It  denied 
|he  charge  that  its  proposition  was  really  designed  to 
establishj  under  the  cloak  of  '^  imperious  military  necessity/* 
the  right  of  iiiterning  non-combatant  populations,  and 
declared  that  it  was  ready  to  strike  out  the  words  which 
admit  of  any  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  Italian  delegation  supported  its  proposition  by 
arguing  that,  although  obnoxious  individuah  may  always 
be  expelled  from  a  country,  a  belligerent's  right  to  expel 
the  enemy's  subjects  en  masse  should  be  restricted  to 
cases  where  **  military  necessity  ^^  has  caused  the  enemy 
to  resort  to  internment  en  masse* 

The  Japanese  proposition  was  vigorously  resisted  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the 
convention  of  1899,  by  which  war  is  restricted  to  bellig- 
erentSj  and  the  civil  population  is  protected  from  it  in 
every  possible  way ;  while  the  Italian  was  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  opposed  to  the  incontestable  right  of 
each  state  to  expel  obnoxious  residents  both  in  time  of  war 
and  in  time  of  peace. 

In  view  of  the  strong  opposition  to  the  two  propositions 
in  the  subcommission  and  its  committee,  they  were  not 
pressed  to  a  vote,  and  both  were  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Several  propositions  were  presented  affecting  the  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  The  Japanese  delegation 
proposed  to  include  within  personal  property  which  might 
be  taken  from  prisoners,  not  only  arms,  horses,  and  mili- 
tary papers  (Article  4),  but  also  '^all  other  articles  per- 
taining to  military  usages,"  Asked  if  this  phrase  referred 
to  optical  and  measuring  instrumentSj  the  Japanese  repre- 
sentative replied  that  it  had  reference  especially  to  maps, 
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bicycles,  and  means  of  transportation  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  proposition  was  voted  upon  without  further 
discussion,  and  was  rejected  by  twenty-nine  votes  to  sis/ 

The  Cuban  delegation  moved  an  amendment  (to  Rule  5) 
providing  that  prisoners  of  war  can  be  confined  only  as 
an  indispensable  measure  of  safety,  and  only  for  ike  dura- 
Hon  of  the  circumstances  which  necessitate  their  confim- 
meni.  This  amendment  was  adopted  unanimously,  and 
without  discussion. 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  work  and  wages  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  Spanish 
delegation  moved  that  officers  be  excepted  from  the  rule 
that  a  state  may  employ  its  prisoners  of  war  as  laborers 
according  to  their  military  rank  and  natural  aptitude 
(Article  6)*  The  only  argument  advanced  in  favor  of 
this  exception  was  that  "  it  would  not  be  suitable  to  intrust 
to  the  mercy  of  the  captor  that  discretion  as  to  rank  and 
aptitude  which,  under  certain  circumstances,  might  oblige 
an  officer  to  perform  vexatious  tasks.'^  The  proposition 
was  not  opposed,  and  was  adopted  unanimously.  On 
the  motion  of  the  German  delegation,  the  words  ^^accord- 
ing  to  their  military  rank "  were  retained  in  the  rule  to  be 
applied  to  under  a^ers.  A  Japanese  amendment  was 
also  adopted,  providing  that  where  no  system  of  wages 
is  in  force  for  soldiers  of  the  national  army,  prisoners  of 
war  shall  be  paid  according  to  a  rate  proportioned  /^  ihi 
tasks  performed.  Another  Spanish  amendment  provided 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  prisoners  of  war  shall  not 
be  deducted  from  the  wages  paid  to  them  on  their  release 
(Article  6),    This  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  the 

*  The  affirmative  votes  were  those  of   the  United  States,  Austria,  Great 
Britain^  Japan,  Fansunai  and  Ron  mania. 
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leamess  of  food,  often  very  great  in  countries  engaged  in 
v^arfaxe,  or  other  circumstances,  might  use  up  all  the 
wages  of  the  prisoners,  and  thus  their  captor  alone,  who 
is  boxmd  to  support  them  in  any  case,  would  benefit  by 
their  labor.  This  amendment  was  opposed  for  the  reason 
that  its  adoption  might  make  soldiers  better  off,  financially, 
when  prisoners  of  war  than  when  at  home  where  a  portion  of 
their  earnings  must  go  towards  their  support.  The  amend- 
ment was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  twelve.^ 

The  Japanese  delegation  proposed  that  oflScers  made 
prisoners  of  war  may  be  paid  a  suitable  salary  by  the  gov- 
ernments into  whose  hands  they  fall,  subject  to  reimburse- 
ment by  the  oflScers'  government  (Article  1 7 ).  This  amend- 
ment was  referred  to  a  committee,  which  adopted  the  rule 
—  it  was  believed  with  the  Japanese  military  delegate's 
assent  —  that  the  government  shall  pay  to  oflScers  who 
are  prisoners  of  war  within  their  hands  a  salary  equal 
to  thai  paid  to  officers  of  the  same  rank  in  its  own  army, 
subject  to  reimbursement  by  their  own  government.  The 
committee's  phrasing  of  the  rule  did  away  with  the  optional 
character  of  the  rule  of  1899,  and  harmonized  it  with  the 
CJeneva  Convention's  rule  in  regard  to  the  pay  of  physicians 
made  prisoners  of  war.  When  it  was  reported  to  the 
subcommission,  Japan's  first  delegate  said  that  his  mili- 
tary colleague  had  not  given  his  assent  to  it  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  that  the  Japanese  delegation  would  vote 
against  it.  The  subcommission  adopted  it  by  a  vote  of 
thirty-four  to  one;  and  at  a  later  session  of  the  conmiis- 
sion  this  vote  was  made  unanimous  by  the  Japanese  dele- 
gation, under  instructions  from  its  government,  changing 
its  vote  to  the  aflSrmative. 

*  The  United  States  delegation  voted  for  it. 


The  bureau  of  informationj  provided  for  in  1899,  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  Japanese  and  a  Cuban  amendmeDt^ 
both  of  which  were  unanimously  adopted  without  dis- 
cussion (Article  14).  They  charged  the  bureau  with  the  ad- 
ditional duty  of  keeping  a  record  of  the  prisoner's  registra- 
tion numbers,  name  and  forename,  age^  place  of  residence^ 
rank,  corps,  date  and  place  of  capture,  confmement, 
parole^  exchange,  escape,  admission  to  hospitals,  wounds, 
disease,  and  *'all  other  particulars,"  and  of  forwarding 
this  record  to  the  prisoner's  own  government  after  the 
conclusion  of  peace. 

3.  Means  of  injuiiing  the  Enemy 
a.    The  Conference  of  i8gg 

The  conference  first  established,  without  opposition 
or  discussion,  the  general  principle  that  "belligerents 
have  not  an  unrestricted  right  of  adopting  means  of 
injuring  the  enemy"  (Article  22)* 

It  then  recognized  the  validity  of  special  treaties  which 
prohibit  certain  of  these  means,  and  enumerated  seven 
upon  which  it  placed  its  own  prohibition.  These  seven 
are  as  follows:  r*  The  use  of  poison  or  poisoned  arms; 
2,  The  treacherous  killing  or  wounding  of  individuals 
belonging  to  the  hostile  nation  or  army;  3.  The  killing 
or  wounding  of  an  enemy  who,  ha\ing  laid  down  his  arms 
or  having  no  longer  means  of  defense,  has  surrendered 
at  discretion ;  4.  The  declaration  that  no  quarter  will  be 
given ;  5.  The  use  of  arms,  projectiles,  or  materials  of  a 
nature  to  cause  superfluous  injury;  6,  The  improper 
use  of  a  flag  of  truce ,  a  national  flag,  military  ensigns,  or 
the  enemy's  uniform,  as  well  as  of  the  distinctive  signs 
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of  the  Geneva  Convention;  7,  The  destruction  or  seizure 
of  the  enemy's  property,  unless  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  necessities  of  war  (Article  23)* 

These  seven  prohibitions  were  adopted  unanimously^ 
and  with  very  little  discussion*  The  Brussels  rule  used 
the  Tarord'' murder ''instead  of  *' killing"  in  the  second  and 
third  prohibitions;  the  Hague  Conference  substituted 
the  milder  word,  and  also  added  "wounding,"  which  the 
Brussels  rule  did  not  include.  General  Order  No*  100 
prescribed  the  death  penalty  for  killing  or  wounding  a 
disabled  enemy;  but  the  Hague  convention  leaves  pen- 
alties to  the  belligerent's  own  laws.  The  Hague  rule  in 
regard  to  quarter  is  more  drastic  than  that  of  the  United 
States,  which  permitted  the  declaration  of  "no  quarter*' 
as  a  retaliatory  measure  and  in  the  special  case  where  a 
commander  believes  himself  in  such  great  straits  that  his 
own  salvation  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  encumber 
himself  with  prisoners;  the  Hague  prohibition  of  the 
declaration  of  no  quarter  is  absolute. 

When  the  prohibition  of  destroying  or  seizing  the  en- 
emy's private  property,  except  in  case  of  dire  military 
necessity,  was  adopted,  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  United 
States,  endeavored  to  have  this  rule  applied  to  private 
property  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  land  ;  but  the  subcommis- 
sion  decided  that  its  duty  was  solely  to  revise  the  laws  of 
warfare  upon  land,^ 

The  Brussels  rule,  that  "ruses  of  war  and  the  use  of 
means  of  procuring  information  about  the  enemy  and 
the  country  are  considered  legitimate*'  (Article  24) j  was 
adopted  without  discussion  or  definition. 

1  An  account  of  the  tJnjtcd  States  del<!gation*5  more  formal  (mdeavcr  an4 
its  result  ha3  already  been  giveo  oa  pages  13&-133. 
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Siege,  assault,  and  bombardment,  as  means  of  injuring 
the  enemy,  were  carefully  regulated.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  prohibit  the  attack  or  bombardment  of  townsj 
villages,  dwellmgs,  or  buildings  which  are  not  defended 
(Article  25).  General  Poortngael,  of  the  Netherlands, 
proposed  to  prohibit  also  the  bombardment  of  such  places 
by  naval  forces  as  weU  as  by  armies.  Delegates  from 
Belgium  and  Italy  supported  this  proposition ;  and  when 
they  were  reminded  that  the  subcommission  had  decided,  in 
the  case  of  the  seizure  and  destruction  of  private  property, 
that  its  duty  was  solely  to  re\ise  the  laws  of  warfare  upon 
land,  they  replied  that  bombardment  of  a  town,  even  from 
the  sea,  pertained  to  land  warfare,  as  much  or  more  than  to 
naval ;  that  it  is  warfare  within  territorial  waters ;  that  even 
when  it  is  from  the  sea  its  object  is  to  affect  land  operations; 
and  that  when  marines  are  disembarked  they  become  by 
that  fact  land  troops.  In  spite  of  these  ingenious  argu- 
mentSi  it  was  decided  to  consider  the  question  as  one  per- 
taining to  naval  warfare  and  to  refer  it  to  another  conference. 

Before  commencing  a  bombardment,  except  in  the  case 
of  an  assault,  the  commander  of  the  attacking  force  is 
required  to  do  ail  that  he  can  to  warn  the  authorities; 
he  must  take  all  necessary  measures  to  protect,  as  far  as 
possible,  buildings  devoted  to  religion,  art,  science,  or 
charity,  and  hospitals  and  other  places  where  the  sick  and 
wounded  are  collected ;  these  buildings  are  all  to  be  spared, 
pro\ided  they  are  not  used  at  the  time  of  the  bombard- 
ment for  military  purposes,  and  the  besieged  are  expected 
to  indicate  them  by  special  signs  visible  and  notiSed  in 
advance  to  the  besiegers  (Articles  26  and  27). 

The  pillage  of  a  town  or  place,  even  when  taken  by 
assault,  is  prohibited  (Article  28). 
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6.   The  Conference  of  igof 
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Two  more  means  of  injuring  the  enemy  were  added  to 
the  list  of  prohibitions  adopted  in  1899, 

The  German  delegation  proposed  to  prohibit  the  re- 
pudiation (as  extinguished,  suspended,  or  non-receivable) 
of  the  private  claims  of  the  subjects  of  hostile  jxjwers.    The 
argument  advanced  in  favor  of  this  proposition  was  that 
its  adoption  would  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  in  time  of 
war  which  make  it  impossible  for  the  subject  of  a  hostile 
state  to  enforce  the  execution  of  a  contract  by  resort  to 
the  courts  of  his  country's  enemy.    The  subcommission 
■egarded  this  proposition  as  a  fortunate  expression  of  one 
of  the  results  of  the  principles  established  in  1899,  and 
adopted  it    unanimouslyj  with  the  modification  of  the 
kse  of  the  words  ** rights  and  actions  at  law"  instead  of 
private  claims."     It  rejected  the  Russian  proposal  to 
make  this  prohibition  conditional  on  the  said  subjects 
not  taking  part  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  war ;  its  com- 
mittee rejected^  also,  another  Russian  proposition  to  per- 
Tnit,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  belligerent  to  seize 
an  enemy's  credits  or  claims  which  might  be  used  to 
prolong  the  war. 

■    The  second  prohibited  means  of  injuring  the  enemy 
Bras  proposed  by  the  German  delegation.    The  proposi- 
Kon  was  adopted  and  was  added  to  Article  23  under  the 
following  form ;  "  A  belligerent  is  also  forbidden  to  compel 
^e  subjects  of  its  enemy  to  take  part  in  the  operations 
pf  the  war  directed  against  their  country,  even  when  they 
have  been  in  the  belligerent's  service  before  the  war  com- 
menced."   The  rule  of  1899  forbade  any  compulsion  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  population  of  an  occupied  ierriiory 
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to  take  part  in  military  operations  against  their  country 
(Article  44);  while  the  German  amendment  of  1907 
extended  this  rule  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  hostile  party, 
whether  residing  in  their  own  country,  occupied  by  the 
belligerent,  or  residing  anywhere  else  within  the  betiig- 
erent*s  power.  The  arguments  advanced  in  support 
of  this  amendment  were  that  soldiers  retained  by  force 
within  the  ranks  of  an  army  can  be  only  a  source  of  weak- 
ness  to  it ;  and  that,  even  if  this  were  not  true,  the  de- 
mands of  justice  and  humanity  made  Uf>on  warfare  would 
prevent  such  a  measure.  This  principle  was  admitted 
without  much  discussion,  and  the  German  amendment 
was  adopted  unanimously- 

But  when  the  Austrian  delegation  proposed  to  restrict 
the  German  amendment  to  the  provision  that  a  bellig- 
erent should  be  forbidden  to  compel  its  enemy's  subjects 
to  take  part  as  soldiers  in  the  operations  of  the  war  directed 
against  their  own  country,  and  thus  made  it  permissible 
for  a  belligerent  to  exact  other  services  from  its  enemy^s 
subjects  against  their  country,  a  long  discussion  arose. 
In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the  German  amendment 
itself  was  imperiled;  and,  although  the  Austrian  propo- 
sition was  finally  withdrawn,  it  caused  seven  delegations 
to  withhold  their  vote  and  signature  from  an  amendment 
which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  regard  to  the  services 
rendered  to  belligerents  by  the  people  of  the  territory 
occupied  by  them  (Article  44),' 

When  the  renewal  of  the  declaration  .of  1899,  which 
prohibited  for  a  term  of  five  years  the  hurling  of  projectiles 

»  For  an  account  of  this  later  amendment  (Artide  44)  and  the  oppoaitiodi 
Id  it  (which  was  practically  the  support  of  the  Austrian  amendment  to  Artide 
33),  see  pag^  356-259, 
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ind  explosives  from  balloons,  came  up  for  discussion, 
he  Russian  and  Italian  delegations  proposed  that  it 
^ould  be  foThiddeny  forever,  to  bombard  undefended  towns, " 
itc,  either  by  artillery  or  by  the  launching  of  projectiles  or 
explosives  from  balloons.  The  direful  results  of  such 
bombardment  were  emphasized,  and  the  injuries  it  would 
inflict  upon  non-combatants  and  neutrals,  and  upon 
useful  and  beautiful  public  buildings,  were  pointed  out. 
M.  Renault,  of  France,  declared  that  the  prohibition  of 
the  bombardment  of  undefended  towns,  etc.,  adopted  in 
1899,  included  bombardment  from  balloons  and  from 
every  other  source.  But  since  no  such  interpretation  had 
been  passed,  judicially,  upon  that  rule,  and  since  it  had 
been  expressly  adopted  as  applying  to  warfare  on  the  land 
and  not  to  warfare  on  the  sea,  the  commission  insisted 
on  amending  the  rule.  This  it  did  by  first  adopting  the 
Russo-Italian  proposition  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to  one, 
with  three  abstentions ;  *  and  at  the  next  session  by  voting 
unanimously  to  add  to  the  prohibition  of  1899  the 
words  "bombardment  by  any  means  whatever J*^ 

The  commission  on  naval  warfare  had  already  agreed 
to  prohibit  the  bombardment  of  imdef ended  towns,  etc., 
by  naval  forces,'  and  had  added  to  the  list  of  buildings 
which  must  be  protected  in  case  of  the  bombardment 
of  defended  towns  historical  monuments.  This  last 
measure  had  been  adopted,  appropriately,  on  motion  of 
the  delegation  from  Greece;  and  when  M.  Beemaert, 
of  Belgium,  proposed  its  addition  to  the  laws  of  warfare 
on  land,  it  was  adopted  imanimously  and  without  dis- 
cussion. . 

*  Cuba  cast  the  one  negative  vote;  France,  Sweden,  and  Turkey  abstained. 

*  Cf.  pages  100-104. 
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4*  Spies,  Flags  of  Truce,  Armistice,  CAPrruLAXioNS 
a-    The  Conference  of  iSgg 

The  Brussels  rules  regarding  spies  were  adopted  almost 
intact.  They  first  define  a  spy  as  follows:  Only  that 
individual  can  be  considered  a  spy  who,  acting  clandes- 
tinely or  under  false  pretenses,  obtains  or  seeks  to  obtain 
information  in  a  belligerent's  zone  of  operations,  with 
the  intention  of  communicating  it  to  the  hostile  pady. 
Thus,  soldiers  not  in  disguise  who  have  penetrated  into 
the  zone  of  operations  of  a  hostile  army  to  obtain  infor- 
mation are  not  considered  spies;  nor  are  soldiers  or 
civilians  who  openly  prosecute  their  mission  of  conveying 
dispatches  either  to  their  own  army  or  that  of  the  enemy; 
nor  are  individuals  sent  in  balloons  to  deliver  dispatches 
and  to  maintain  communication  between  the  various  parts 
of  an  army  or  a  territory  (Article  29). 

The  Brussels  rule  defining  a  spy  used  the  words  "in 
places  occupied  by  the  enemy"  instead  of  "in  a  bellig- 
erent's zone  of  operations."  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff, 
of  Germany,  proposed  this  change  and  explained  that  1 
by  ''zone  of  operations"  he  meant  the  territory  on  which 
is  an  army  either  in  march  or  in  repose,  and  including 
the  neighboring  districts  where  this  army  exercises  a  certain 
influence  by  the  reach  of  its  arms,  by  its  patrols,  and  bj 
short  reconnoitering  expeditions-  M.  Beemaert,  of  Bel- 
gium, doubted  the  wisdom  of  thus  enlarging  the  scope 
of  the  definition — and  thus  increasing  the  perils  of  spies, 
—  but  withdrew  his  objection,  and  the  change  wasadopted. 

Colonel  Gilinsky,  of  Russia,  feared  that  by  excluding 
Irom  the  class  of  spies  those  civilians  who  openly  convey 
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dispatches,  an  easy  way  would  be  opened  to  civilians  to 
act  as  real  spies  while  carrying  dispatches  as  a  pretext* 
He  therefore  mov^  to  exclude  from  the  class  of  spies 
only  civilians  '* attached  to  armies"  who  convey  dispatches^ 
or  better  stiU  to  strike  out  the  clause  entirely.  But  the 
commission  voted  to  retain  the  clause  as  a  safeguard  against 
false  interpretations  injurious  to  civilians  who,  in  good 
faith,  carry  dispatches ;  for  it  believed  that  those  acting 
on  false  pretenses  could  be  detected ;  and  these  may  be 
fceated  as  spies. 

'  The  Brussels  rule  in  regard  to  the  trial  and  punishment 
of  spies  was  as  follows;  "The  spy  taken  in  the  act  will 
be  tried  and  dealt  with  according  to  the  laws  in  force  in 
the  army  which  has  seized  him,"  General  Mounier,  of 
France,  demanded  the  suppression  of  this  rule  in  the 
Hague  convention^  for  the  reason  that  it  is  harsh  treat- 
ment to  condemn  a  spy  acting,  perhaps,  on  the  orders 
of  his  superiors  and  in  virtue  of  a  declaration  signed  by 
his  own  government.  This  argument  had  weight  with 
the  conference ;  for  it  did  not  prescribe  that  a  spy  should 
be  punishedj  but  changed  the  rule  so  as  to  read :  A  spy 
taken  in  the  act  can  not  be  pimished  without  previous 
trial   (Article  30).     The  conference    also    adopted    the 

frussels  rule  that  a  spy  who,  after  rejoining  the  army  to 
hich  he  belongSj  is  captured  by  the  enemy,  shall  be 
treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  shall  incur  no  responsi- 
bility for  his  previous  acts  of  espionage  (Article  31). 

The  rights  and  duties  of  individuals  bearing  flags  of 

muce  are  briefly  stated.    They  must  be  authorised  by 

one  of  the  belligerents  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 

other,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  a  white  flag.     They 

have  a  right  to  inviolability,  as  have  also  the  trumpetefj 
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bugler,  or  drummer^  the  flag  bearer,  and  the  interpreter 
who  may  accorapaxiy  him  (Article  32)*  The  commander 
to  whom  a  flag  of  truce  is  sent  is  not  obliged  to  receive 
it  under  all  circumstances;  he  can  take  all  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  the  envoy  from  profiting  by  his  mission 
to  proctu:e  information ;  and  in  case  of  abuse,  he  has  the 
right  to  detain  the  messenger  temporarily  (Article  33). 
The  messenger  loses  his  right  of  inviolability  if  it  is  posi- 
tively and  undeniably  proven  that  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  his  privileged  position  to  provoke  or  commit  an  act 
of  treason  (Article  34)- 

Thus  far  the  Hague  rules  follow  those  of  Brussels  con- 
cerning the  bearers  of  flags  of  truce ;  but  another  Brussels 
rule  provided  that  a  commander  may  declare  in  advance 
that  he  will  no!  receive  such  messengers  during  a  specified 
period,  and  that  if  they  come  to  him  during  that  period, 
and  after  his  declaration  had  been  received,  they  shall 
lose  their  right  of  inviolability.  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff, 
of  Germany,  proposed  the  suppression  of  this  rule  for  the 
reason  that  circumstances  may  occur  which  make  the 
desirability  of  negotiating  with  the  enemy  superior  to  the 
enemy's  desire  to  receive  no  messengers;  Count  Nigra, 
of  Italy,  advocated  the  suppression  of  the  rule  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  international  law; 
and  General  Mounier^  of  France,  favored  its  suppression 
for  the  reason  that  the  commander,  according  to  Article  33, 
is  not  obliged,  under  all  circumsianceSj  to  receive  flags  of 
truce.  The  rule  was  accordingly  suppressed  in  the  Hague 
convention,  —  with  the  remark  made  by  Colonel  von 
Schwarzhoff  that  Article  23  should  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  a  commander  need  not  receive  a  flag  of  truce  miihin 
his  oulposts. 
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Armistices  were  defined  and  regulated  as  follows: 
An  armistice  is  a  suspension  of  military  operations  by 
mutual  agreement  between  the  belligerent  parties.  If 
its  duration  is  not  fixed,  the  belligerent  parties  may  resume 
operations  at  any  time,  provided  always  that  the  enemy 
is  warned  within  the  time  agreed  upon,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  armistice  (Article  36).  An  armistice 
may  be  general  or  local.  The  first  suspends  all  military 
operations  of  the  belligerent  states ;  the  second,  only  those 
between  certain  fractions  of  the  belligerent  armies  and 
within  a  fixed  radius  (Article  37).  An  armistice  must  be 
notified  officially,  and  in  good  time,  to  the  competent 
authorities  and  the  troops;  and  hostilities  must  be  sus- 
pended immediately  after  the  notification,  or  at  a  fixed 
date  (Article  38).  The  contracting  parties  must  settle, 
in  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  what  communications  may 
be  held,  on  the  theater  of  war,  with  the  population  and 
with  each  other  (Article  39). 

The  Brussels  rules  provided  that  any  violation  of  the 
armistice  by  one  of  the  parties  gives  the  other  party  the 
right  to  denounce  it.  Colonel  von  SchwarzhofiF  asserted 
that  a  simple  denunciation  of  the  armistice  is  not  sufficient 
in  all  cases  of  its  violation;  for  example,  if  the  violation 
consists  in  a  sudden  attack  upon  a  troop  of  soldiers,  they 
would  not,  under  the  rule,  have  even  the  right  of  defending 
themselves.  This  is  an  extreme  case,  he  admitted;  but 
other  cases  demand  not  only  the  right  of  denouncing  the 
armistice,  but  also  of  immediately  resuming  operations. 
M.  Rolin,  of  Siam,  opposed  this  addition  to  the  rule  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  desu-able  now,  as  it  was  in  1874, 
to  forbid  a  resumption  of  hostilities  without  previous 
notice ;  and  General  Zuccari,  of  Italy,  said  that  the  denun- 
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elation  of  the  armistice  and  the  resumption  of  hostilities 
could  not  usually  be  performed  by  the  same  person,  since 
the  denunciation  is  intrusted  to  the  commander  in  chiefp 
while  the  resumption  of  hostilities  would  depend,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  upon  subordinate  officers.  It  was  con- 
tended, however,  that  only  the  righiy  to  be  used  at  discre- 
tioUj  and  not  the  obligation,  to  resume  hostilities  immedi- 
ately, was  asked  for ;  and  when  Colonel  von  Schwar^hoff 
proposed  to  Umit  the  exercise  of  this  right  to  "cases  of 
urgency,''  his  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  rule 
adopted  as  follows :  Any  serious  violation  of  the  armistice 
by  one  of  the  parties  gives  to  the  other  party  the  right  to 
denounce  it  and  even,  in  case  of  urgency,  to  resume  hos- 
tilities immediately  (Article  40). 

The  Brussels  rule  was  adopted,  without  discussion,  that 
a  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  armistice  by  private  in- 
dividuals acting  on  their  own  initiative  only  confers  the 
right  of  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  offenders,  and, 
if  losses  are  sustained,  an  indemnity  for  them  (Article  41), 

CapiluMions  were  regulated  by  one  of  the  Brussels 
rules,  and  this  one  was  adopted,  with  slight  modification, 
in  1899.  It  provides  that  capitulations  agreed  on  betw^een 
the  contracting  parties  should  take  into  consideration  the 
rules  of  military  honor;  and  when  once  agreed  upon, 
they  must  be  scrupulously  observed  by  both  parties 
(Article  35).  Objection  was  made  to  this  rule  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  also  vague,  as  it  is 
very  difhcult,  to  define  the  idea  of  '^military  honor," — to 
which,  according  to  the  Brussels  rule,  capitulations 
should  not  be  opposed.  But  M,  Rolin,  of  Siam,  stated 
his  adherence  to  the  opinion  of  the  delegate  of  France 
in  1874,  that  the  rule  was  highly  important  and  that 
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iphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  idea  of  honor*    M,  Zenil, 
Mexico,  suggested  that  capitulations  might  be  required 
*to  conform  to  the  militaty  honor  of  the  conquerors 
^de'' ;  but  this  suggestion  was  rejected  for  the  reason  that 
le  conqueror  may  not  have  any  code,  or  that  statements 
to  honor  might  not  be  contained  in  it*     Finally,  on  the 
iggestion  of  Turkhan   Pacha,  of  Turkey,  the  phrase, 
**  should   take   into   consideration   the  rules  of  military 

Ionor,"  was  adopted. 
Tl 
rrai 


b.   The  Conference  of  tgoj 


The  rules  of  1899  in  regard  to  spies,  flags  of  truce,  and 
listice  were  not  amended  in  1907,  The  Netherlands 
delegation  proposed  the  following  addition  to  the  rule 
regarding  capilulations:  Detachments  of  an  army  ca- 
pitulated to  the  enemy  arc  not  obliged  to  surrender  if 

Khey  are  at  such  a  distance  from  it  as  to  have  retained 
liberty  of  action  sufiicient  to  continue  the  struggle  inde- 
pendently of  the  principal  corps.     The  weight  of  opinion 

mras  against  this  proposition  as  dealing  with  a  matter  which 
should  be  regulated  by  the  terms  of  each  capitulation,  and 

,it  was  withdra>vn  without  being  voted  on. 

5,  Occupation  of  Hostile  Terjlttory 

a.   The  Conference  of  18 gg 

On  the  threshold  of  the  discussion  of  the  rules  regulating 
the  occupation  of  a  country  by  its  invader,  M.  Beemaert, 
of  Belgium,  opposed  the  policy  of  laying  down  such  rules 
lest,  by  so  doing,  the  conference  might  sanction  the  right 
at  conquest  and  organize  the  regime  of  defeat.    He  was 
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himself  a  member  of  the  Conference  of  Brussels  whose 
riiles  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  those  adopted  in  1899, 
and  he  said  of  ils  rules  regulating  occupation : 

"The  idea  wMch  inspired  them  waSj  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  rules^ 
a  wholly  humanitarian  one.  The  endeavor  was  to  reduce  as  much  as 
possible  the  evils  of  an  invasion  by  regtilating  it,  or^  Tather,  by  canalh- 
ing  it;  but,  to  secure  this  end,  it  was  desired  that  the  vanquished 
should  admit  in  advance  the  rights  of  the  invader  upon  their  territory, 
and  that  it  should  be  in  some  sort  forbidden  to  populations  to  mingk 
in  the  war  Hence,  gentlemen,  arose  grave  difficulties  which  long 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Brussels 
in  1874,  and  which  prevented  their  ultimate  success  [that  is,  the  adop- 
tion of  their  projected  rules].  .  *  .  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to  criticise 
the  facts.  Things  have  always  been  thus  and  will  continue  to  be  the 
same,  no  doubt ^  so  long  as  humanity  will  not  discard  warfare.  But, 
although  it  is  natural  that  the  conqueror  should  e,^ert  his  pwwer  over 
the  vanquished  in  the  flush  of  victory,  I  can  not  comprehend  an  inter- 
national agreement  giving  him  the  right  to  do  so.  And  1  think  that 
such  an  idea  would  be  ill  received  by  the  parliaments  which  have  to 
approve  our  work.  .  .  ,  The  country  invaded  submits  to  the  law 
of  the  invader;  that  is  a  fact;  It  is  might;  but  we  should  not  legalize 
the  exercise  of  this  power  in  advance,  and  admit  that  might  makes 
right.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  conqueror  should  legislate,  adminis- 
trate,  punish,  levy  taxes,  with  the  previous  consent  and  authorization 
of  the  conquered.  AU  that  kind  of  thing  becomes  regular  only  on  the 
conclusion  of  peace;  for  then  only,  if  a  treaty  conftnns  the  conquest, 
will  new  legal  rights  ht  established. 

**The  interest  of  the  country  occupied,  and  especially  that  of  the 
smaller  countries,  has  been  appealed  to.  Speaking,  then,  in  the  name 
of  a  small  country,  often  trampled  and  cruelly  trampled  by  invasimj 
we  prefer  to  bear  the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of." 

The  commission's  president,  Professor  de  Martens, 
of  Russia,  who  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  Brussels 
Conference,  replied  to  M,  Beernaert's  address  by  sayingj 
in  part: 
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"If  the  laws  of  war  exist  —  and  no  one  disputes  that  fact  —  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  an  agreement  should  be  made  for  their 
definition.  Animated  by  a  common  desire  to  carry  our  torches  into 
an  investigation  of  these  laws  and  customs  of  warfare,  we  have  thus 
far  worked  together  in  that  task,  and  we  have  been  able  to  solve  the 
majority  of  the  questions  submitted  to  us.  Now,  when  we  have 
arrived  at  the  most  important  articles  of  the  Declaration  of  Brussels, 
it  would  be  a  misfortime  to  leave  in  utter  chaos  the  questions  con- 
nected with  the  articles  concerning  occupation  and  combatants.''  ^ 

M.  Beemaert  had  previously  expressed  his  opinion  that 
only  those  rules  should  be  adopted  which,  admitting  the 
existence,  without  acknowledging  the  right,  of  the  con- 
queror, should  embody  his  agreement  to  moderate  the 
conditions  of  conquest.  And  it  was  entirely  in  this  spirit 
that  the  subcommission,  after  President  de  Martens's 
address,  took  up  the  work  of  regulating  the  occupation 
of  hostile  territory. 

It  first  adopted  a  definition  of  occupied  territory  as 
follows:  Territory  is  considered  occupied  when  it  is 
placed  de  facto  under  the  authority  of  the  hostile  army. 
The  occupation  applies  only  to  the  territory  where  such 
authority  is  established,  and  is  of  sufficient  strength  to 
assert  itself  (Article  42).  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff,  of 
Germany,  opposed  the  second  paragraph  of  this  definition 
on  the  groimd  that  it  was  too  restrictive  and  would  exclude, 
for  example,  territory  where  a  belligerent  has  pretty  well 
established  his  authority,  but  where  communications 
between  his  occupying  corps  and  the  rest  of  his  forces 
are  interrupted  and  where  revolts  may  arise  and  tempo- 
rarily succeed.  **  Under  these  circumstances,''  he  said, 
"it  can  not  be  sustained  that  the  territory  is  not  occupied." 

*  Other  portions  of  this  impressive  address  are  quoted  on  pages  217-219. 
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Colonel  Gilinsky,  of  Russia,  emphasized  this  militan^ 
point  of  view  by  saying  that  an  army  considers  a  territor}^ 
as  occupied  when  there  are  present  in  it  either  the  bulk  of 
the  army  or  some  of  its  detachments,  and  when  its  lines  of 
communication  are  assured ;  on  this  territory  the  occupy- 
ing army  leaves  some  troops  to  protect  its  communications 
as  it  proceeds;  these  troops  are  often  so  few  in  number 
that  a  revolt  becomes  possible ;  but  the  fact  that  such  a 
revolt  may  occur  can  not  prevent  the  occupation  from 
being  considered  as  existing  de  facto. 

To  these  mihtary  arguments  the  jurists  opf>osed  their 
reasons  for  retaining  the  second  paragraph  of  the  definition : 
that  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  definition  any  meaning; 
and  that  when  ^^ authority"  is  not  of  sufficient  strength 
to  sustain  itself  it  is  not  *^ established"  vn  the  territory, 
and  the  territory  is  in  no  true  sense  *' occupied."  The 
colonels  yielded  their  opinion  in  this  matter  to  the  juris- 
consultSj  and  the  definition  as  stated  was  retained. 

The  treatment  of  occupied  territory  was  regulated  by 
a  series  of  articles,  which  may  be  considered  under  the 
three  heads:  Treatment  in  general;  the  exaction  of  taxes, 
contributions,  etc. ;  and  the  treatment  of  public  property. 
Under  the  head  of  genera!  treatment  it  was  provided  that^ 
the  power  of  legal  authority  having  passed  de  facto  into 
the  hands  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  shall  take  all  the 
steps  in  his  power  to  reestablish  and  insure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, public  order  and  safety,  at  the  same  time  respecting, 
unless  absolutely  impossible,  the  laws  in  force  in  the  country 
(Article  43).  The  adoption  of  this  rule  from  the  Brussels 
code  %vas  opposed  on  the  general  principle  stated  in  M, 
Beemaert's  address  above  quoted,  and  an  attempt  was 
made   to   preserve    the    country's  laws   unconditionally; 
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but  the  rule  was  voted  as  stated  by  a  slender  majority/ 
The  subcommission  rejected,  by  a  muc!f" stronger  ma- 
jority, and  for  other  reasons  than  M*  Beernaert*s  general 
principle,  the  Brussels  rule  that  the  officials  and  employees 
of  every  kind,  who  accept  the  invader^s  in\Htation  to  con- 
tinue their  services,  shall  enjoy  his  protection  and  shall  be 
dismissed  or  disciplined  only  in  case  they  fail  in  the  obliga- 
tions accepted  by  them,  and  delivered  up  to  justice  only  in 
case  they  are  guilty  of  treason  towards  those  obligations. 
This  rule  was  first  rejected  by  a  vote  of  fifteen  to  seven ; 
but  in  the  next  session,  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  United 
StateSj  said  that  although  he  had  voted,  provisionally,  for 
its  rejection,  since  it  had  no  value  for  his  own  country, 
which  was  under  no  risk  of  invasion,  he  would  now  re- 
consider his  vote  and  advocate  the  rulers  retention.  This 
statement  led  to  considerable  discussion  for  and  against 
the  retention  of  the  rule;  but  this  discussion  was  ended 
and  the  rule  was  unanimously  rejected,  as  the  result  of 
a  remark  made  by  Professor  Veljkovitch,  of  Servia,  that 
the  question  had  been  already  settled  by  the  rule  that  the 
invader  shall  respect  the  country's  laws,  since  respect  for 
the  laws  of  a  country  implies  the  retention  of  officials 
named  by  virtue  of  those  laws. 

The  invader  is  forbidden  to  compel  the  population  of 
an  occupied  territory  to  take  part  in  military  operations 
against  their  own  countr>^  {x\rticle  44).  Colonel  Gilinskyj 
of  Russia,  desired  to  make  this  prohibition  apply  only  to 
direct  participation  in  military"  operations  on  the  field  of 
battle ;  he  feared  the  rule  would  prevent  a  belligerent  from 
compeUingan  inhabitant  to  supply  him  with  vehicles,  horses, 
etc.     M.  Beemaert,  of  Belgium,  advocated  the  rule  as  it 

'  The  subcommisaioTi  afterwards  adopted  this  artide  by  unanimom  vote. 
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Stands,  because  k  forbids  compulsion  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  participation  in  the  military  operations;  but  he 
admitted  that  beUigerents  may,  under  the  rule,  compel 
inhabitants  to  submit  to  such  measures  as  the  requisition 
of  their  vehicles  and  horses.  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff 
also  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  rule,  whicli,  he  saidp 
concerned  only  populations  as  a  whole  and  not  individuals^ 
and  which  does  not  deprive  belligerents  of  the  right  of 
exacting  from  individuals  such  services  as  those  of  a  guide. 
In  view  of  these  interpretations  of  the  rule,  Colonel  Gilm- 
sky  withdrew  his  opposition  to  it* 

The  rule  forbidding  any  pressure  on  the  population  of 
occupied  territory  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  hostile 
power  (Article  45)  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  without 
discussion.  It  was  at  iirst  thought  to  be  in  conflict  with 
the  United  States  General  Order  No.  100  regarding  an 
oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  on  the  part  of  magistrates 
and  other  civil  officers;  but  later  this  was  deemed  not  to 
be  the  case,  since  the  Hague  rule  mentions  only  "the  popu- 
lation/' 

The  honor  and  rights  of  families,  the  life  of  individuals, 
and  private  property^  as  well  as  religious  convictions  and 
freedom  of  w^orship,  must  be  respected ;  and  private  prop- 
erty may  not  be  confiscated  (Article  46).  Colonel  von 
Schwarzhoff,  of  Germany^  desired  to  add  to  this  rule  the 
qualification  *'as  far  as  military  necessities  permit";  and 
stated,  in  behalf  of  this  addition,  that  a  belligerent  should 
have  the  right,  in  compelling  an  individual,  to  threaten  him 
with  death,  and  that  the  necessities  of  war  will  not  always 
permit  respect  to  all  religious  convictions.  Chevalier 
DescampSj  of  Belgium,  replied  that  it  would  be  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  code  to  introduce  into  its  various  articles 
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a  special  clause  for  the  sake  of  the  *' necessities  of  war"; 
and  that  the  destruction  of  individual  rights  can  not  be 
admitted  as  a  juristic  thesis,  although,  necessity  arising, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  it  at  times.  Colonel  von 
Schwarzhoff  responded  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
rule  if  that  were  its  interpretation.  The  rule  was  then 
adopted  without  further  comment  on  its  meaning* 

Article  47  states  concisely  that  '*  pillage  is  expressly  for- 
bidden," Thus  the  rule  forbidding  pillage  in  captured 
towns  (Article  28)  was  extended  to  the  entire  territory 
invaded- 

The  treatment  of  occupied  territory  as  regards  the  collec- 
tion of  taxes  and  other  contributions  was  dealt  with  in  a 
Series  of  five  articles.  The  first  of  these  provides  that  if, 
in  the  territory  occupied ,  the  occupant  collects  the  taxes, 
duesj  and  tolls  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  he  shall 
do  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  assessment  and  distribution  in  force;  and  he  shall  be 
required  in  return  for  such  collection  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  administration  of  the  occupied  territory  on  the  same 
scale  as  that  by  which  the  legal  government  was  bound 
(Article  48).  This  rule  was  adopted,  with  verbal  changes, 
from  the  Brussels  code,  and  when  first  proposed  eleven 
delegations  voted  for  it,  and  eleven  against  it,  with  two 
abstentions;  after  a  long  debate,  chiefly  concerning  its 
form,  it  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighteen  to  six,  which  vote 
was  later  made  unanimous. 

The  regulation  of  exactions  over  and  above  the  regular 
taxes  was  the  subject  of  an  animated  debate.  A  half-dozen 
propositions  were  made  regarding  it,  and  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  were  emphasized.  M,  van  Karne- 
beek,  of  the  Netherlandsj  favored  the  exaction  of  provi- 
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sions,  or  contributions  in  kind,  because  '*it  is  a  militaiy 
necessity  to  subsist  one's  troops*';  but  he  opposed  the 
exaction  of  money  contributions,  except  in  payment  of 
the  regular  taxes,  because  '*  private  property  should  be  re- 
spected, war  should  not  be  permitted  to  live  by  war,  the 
inhabitant  of  occupied  territory  should  not  be  made  to  pay 
the  cost  of  the  war,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Conference  of 
1874  was  opposed  to  the  evil  system,  introduced  about 
1800,  by  which  money  contributions  were  exacted  for  the 
enrichment  of  the  belligerent*" 

On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  von  Schwarzhoff ,  of  Germany, 
opposed  the  exaction  of  provisions,  and  favored  the  exac- 
tion of  money.  He  explained  that  in  an  occupied  territory' 
there  are  three  ways  of  getting  supplies  for  the  occupying 
army*  Firsts  a  community  may  be  ordered  collectively  to 
furnish  a  certain  number  of  rations,  or,  second,  individual 
inhabitants  may  be  required  to  deliver  directly  the  live- 
stock, food,  etc,  which  they  possess.  Now  both  of  these 
methods,  especially  the  second^  are  very  distasteful  to  the 
inhabitants,  are  often  unjust  (because  the  poor  peasant  may 
be  compelled  to  give  up  the  only  cow  he  possesses,  while 
the  wealthy  townsman  gives  up  only  the  little  food  which 
he  may  chance  to  have  in  his  house  at  the  time)jand, 
finally,  they  are  both  inefficient.  Hence,  a  third  method 
of  procedure  has  been  adopted ;  this  is  to  establish  public 
markets  in  which  the  officers  purchase,  for  cash  and  at 
higher  prices  than  prevail  at  the  time,  the  products  which 
the  inhabitants  bring  in  for  sale.  This  method  is  more 
humane,  because  the  poor  man  receives  at  once  the  mooey 
for  his  produce;  and  it  is  more  efiicientj  because  the  in- 
habitants bring  in  their  produce  willingly,  and  even  bring 
in  that  which  they  have  carefully  stowed  away.    Now,  to 
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pursue  this  last  method,  money,  and  much  money,  is 
needed,  and  it  must,  perforce,  be  exacted.  Professor 
Lammasch,  of  Austria,  also  supported  Colonel  von  Schwarz- 
hoff's  point  of  view,  but  for  the  very  different  reason  that 
exactions  of  money,  by  exhausting  the  strength  of  the  ad- 
versary, would  aid  greatly  in  putting  an  end  to  the  war. 
'*The  dead  can  not  be  restored  to  life,"  he  said,  "nor  can 
arms  and  legs  be  given  back  to  those  from  whom  they  have 
been  amputated;  but  those  who  have  given  money  con- 
tributions can  be  compensated," 

The  third  point  of  view  was  emphasized  by  the  Belgian 
delegates,  M,  Beernaert  and  the  Chevalier  Descamps,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  any  rule  at  all  regarding 
other  exactions  than  the  regular  taxes-  They  recognized, 
as  a  fact,  the  exaction  of  both  money  and  provisions  from 
the  vanquished;  but  they  opposed  a  "consecration  by  law 
of  that  which,  up  to  the  present,  has  been  only  in  the  realm 
of  fact,"  Especially  did  they  condemn  Professor  Lam- 
masch's  argument  as  particularly  dangerous,  because  it 
would  lead  to  the  entire  destruction  of  commerce. 

In  the  midst  of  this  serious  conflict  of  opinions  and  prop- 
DsitionSj  M,  BourgeoiSj  of  France^  pointed  out  that  there 
were  two  principles  on  which  all  parties  were  in  accord : 
first,  that  of  not  conferring  the  character  of  right  upon 
what  is  only  a,  foci,  the  fact  of  war;  and  second,  that  of 
diminishing  the  burdens  which  this  fact  of  war  entails 
upon  the  population  of  invaded  territory.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  that  a  small  committee  be  appointed  to  find 
some  rule,  embodying  these  two  principles,  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  parties*  His  proposition  was  adopted, 
and  the  committee  reported,  unanimously,  four  rules  which 
were  adopted  by  vote  of  all  the  delegations  except  that  of 
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Switzerland.  S%vitzerland's  first  delegate  had  been  a 
member  of  the  committee  which  rejxjrted  the  four  rulesj 
but  he  explained  that  since  the  committee  adjourned  he 
had  received  positive  instructions  from  his  government  to 
vote  against  three  of  the  rules  unless  the  subcommission 
would  adopt  the  requirement  that  contributions  shall  be 
compensated  for  at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  subcommis- 
sion declined  to  do  this^  for  the  reason  that  such  a  require- 
ment has  to  do  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  each  state, 
and  an  international  convention  should  not  interfere  be- 
tween a  state  and  its  own  subjects.  The  Swiss  delegates, 
accordingly,  obeyed  their  instructions  and  cast  the  single 
minority  vote  against  the  four  rules,  with  the  exception  of 
Article  50  and  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  Article  52,  which 
were  voted  unanimously.* 

The  four  rules  which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
discussion  are  as  follows :  If,  besides  the  taxes  mentioned 
in  Article  4S,  the  occupant  levies  other  money  taxes  in  the 
occupied  territory^  this  can  be  done  only  for  the  needs  of 
the  army  or  for  the  administration  of  such  territory  (.%- 
tide  49}. 

No  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  other,  can  be  inflicted 
on  the  population  on  account  of  the  acts  of  individuals  iop 
which  it  can  not  be  regarded  as  collectively  responsible 
(Article  50).  No  contribution  shall  be  collected  except 
under  a  written  order  and  on  the  responsibility  of  a  com- 
mander in  chief.  This  collection  shall  take  place,  as  far 
as  possible  J  only  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  assessment 
and  distribution  in  force,  A  receipt  shall  be  given  to  every 
contributor  for  what  he  has  delivered  (Article  51)- 

^  The  Swiss  government  did  not  give  in  its  adhesion  to  the  code  of  Ixm 
adopted  in  1S99  until  the  time  of  the  Couference  of  1907* 
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Neither  contributions  in  kind  nor  ser\ices  can  be  de- 
manded from  communities  or  inhabitants,  except  for  the 
needs  of  the  army  of  occupation.     They  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  require  the  population  to  take  part  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  against  their  country.    These  requisi- 
tions and  serv'ices  shall  be  demanded  only  on  the  authority 
of  the  commander  in  the  locahty  occupied.     Contributions 
in  kind  shall  be  paid  for^  as  far  as  possible,  in  cash ;  if  not 
so  paid  for^  receipts  shall  be  given  for  them  (Article  52). 

The  last  series  of  rules  adopted  for  the  regulation  of  the 
occupation  of  hostile  territory  deals  with  the  treatment  of 
public  property.  They  provide  that  not  all  public  prop- 
^y,  but  only  such  as  is  of  a  nature  to  be  used  for  the 
operations  of  the  war,  may  be  seized  by  the  army  of  occupa- 
tion (Article  53,  paragraph  i).  The  occupying  government 
shall  be  regarded  only  as  administrator  and  usufruc- 
tuary of  public  buildings,  real  property,  forests,  and  agri- 
cultural works  belonging  to  the  hostile  state  and  located 
within  the  country  occupied*  It  must  protect  the  capital 
of  these  properties,  and  administer  it  according  to  the  rules 
of  trusteeship  (Article  55). 

The  property  of  municipalities,  that  of  religious,  char- 
itable, and  educational  institutions,  and  those  of  arts  and 
sciences,  even  when  state  property,  shall  be  treated  as 
private  property/  All  seizure,  destruction^  or  intentional 
damage  of  such  institutions,  historical  monuments^  and 
works  of  art  or  science,  is  forbidden  and  should  be  pun- 
ished (Article  59).  When  this  rule  was  adopted,  General 
Mirza  Riza  Khan,  of  Persia,  desired  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  "religious  institutionSj'*  and  if  it  would  be  con- 

*  That  is,  shall  be  respected  and  not  confiscated;  see  Artide  46. 
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sidered  to  include  mosques;  the  subcommission  accepted 
the  statement  made  in  reply,  that  no  distinction  whatever 
must  be  made  between  the  various  religions,  and  that  the 
expression  applies  equally  to  mosques-  The  Brussels  rule 
in  regard  to  the  seizure  and  damage  of  religious  institutioBS, 
and  of  historical  monuments,  works  of  art,  etc.,  merdf 
provided  that  such  seizure  and  damage  **  should  be  pun- 
ished by  the  comi>etent  authorities.'*  The  Hague  rule 
forbids  such  acts,  and  also  requires  their  punishment, 
In  this,  it  goes  farther  than  the  United  States  General 
Order  No*  100,  which  permitted  the  removal  of  works  of 
art  and  science,  etc.j  for  the  benefit  of  the  government  0] 
the  occupying  array  and  relegated  the  ultimate  setdemeiit 
of  their  ownership  to  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Railroad  plants,  telegraphs,  telephones,  steamers  and 
other  boats  (except  when  governed  by  maritime  law),  as^ 
well  as  depots  of  arms  and  all  kinds  of  war  materiali  are 
admitted  to  be  liable  to  be  used  by  the  occupying  army  for 
the  operations  of  the  war,  even  though  they  are  the  property 
of  companies  or  private  individuals;    but  they  must  be 
restored  and  compensated  for  on  the  conclusion  of  peace 
(.Article  53,  paragraph  2),     M.  Beemaert,  of  Belgium,  op- 
posed this  rule  on  the  ground  that  it  was  inconsistent  with 
the  inviolability  of  private  property,  which  had  already 
been  admitted;    and,  since  the  Belgian  constitution  also 
protected  the  mviolability  of  private  property,  except  in 
case  of  expropriation,  it  would  be  all  the  more  difficult,  he 
said,  for  his  delegation  to  accept  it.    The  subcommission, 
however,  regarded  such  property,  even  though  in  private 
hands,  as  quasi -public,  or  as  too  obviously  useful  for  military 
purposes  to  be  made  inviolable,  and  the  most  it  would  con- 
cede to  the  opposition  was  to  reject  the  Brussels  statement 
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that  "  it  can  not  be  left  by  the  army  of  occupation  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  enemy."  The  Hague  rule  added  to  the  list 
of  such  property  telephones,  which  were  not  included  in 
1874;  but  the  conference  rejected,  after  the  subcommis- 
sion,  commission,  and  conference  itself  had  once  added  to 
that  list,  the  landing  connections  of  submarine  cables.  M. 
de  Bille,  of  Denmark,  had  advocated  this  addition,  for  the 
reason  that  submarine  cables,  which  unite  the  belligerent 
with  other  countries,  should  enjoy  the  same  international 
protection  as  that  accorded  to  telegraphs.  The  Danish 
delegate  to  the  Brussels  Conference  had  proposed  this 
same  addition  in  1874;  and  on  both  occasions  Denmark 
would  like  to  have  moved  for  the  protection  of  submarine 
cables  throughout  their  entire  length,  but  refrained  from 
asking  for  more  than  their  protection  within  the  limits  of 
the  maritime  territory  of  the  state,  that  is,  within  three 
marine  miles  from  the  shore.  The  subcommission  re- 
jected the  last  part  of  the  Danish  proposition,  but  placed 
the  landing  connections  of.  submarine  cables  in  the  list  of 
protected  property.  In  a  plenary  session  of  the  conference. 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  of  Great  Britain,  stated  that  his 
government  viewed  such  an  addition  as  a  trespass  upon  the 
domain  of  maritime  affairs  and  as  being  outside  the  com- 
petence of  the  conference.  M.  de  Bille  then  said  that,  in 
a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  to  secure  unanimity  in  the 
adoption  of  the  code,  he  would  withdraw  his  proposition, 
but  that  his  government  would  continue  its  efforts  to  secure 
international  protection  both  for  the  landing  connections 
of  submarine  cables  and  for  the  cables  themselves. 

Articles  54,  57,  58,  59,  and  60,  of  the  Code  of  I^aws  of 
Warfare  on  Land,  have  to  do  with  railways  in  occupied 
territory  which  are  owned  by  neutrals,  and  with  the  deten- 
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tion  of  belligerents  and  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  neutral  countries/ 


J.    The  Conference  of  igoy 


I 

^^V  One  of  the  rules  of  1899  forbade  any  compulsion  of  the 

^^H  population  of  an  occupied  territory  to  take  part  in  militaiy 
^^H  operations  against  their  own  country  (Article  44)-  This 
^^M  prohibition  was  extended  in  1907,  on  motion  of  the  German 
^^^  delegation,  so  as  to  apply  to  belligerents  everpv^here  and 
I  not  only  in  occupied  territory  (Article  23).    The  German 

I  delegation  proposed,  therefore,  that  Article  44  should  be 

■  suppressed  as  unnecessary;   this  suppression  was  agreed 

■  to,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the  suppressed  article  the  Nether- 
lands delegation  proposed  the  following  rule :  A  belliger- 
ent is  forbidden  to  comj>el  the  population  of  an  occupied 
territory  to  give  information  concerning  the  army  of  the 
other  belligerent  or  its  means  of  defense* 

General  Poortugael,  of  the  Netherlands,  in  advocating 
this  rule,  urged  that  to-day,  with  networks  of  railways 
and  tramways  and  the  multitude  of  roads  and  canals  m 
every  direction,  an  officer  can  easily  find  out  where  he  is 
and  recover  his  way,  even  though  he  be  in  a  desert  or  in  a 
mountainous  country ;  that  there  are  excellent  topographi- 
cal charts  which  every  officer  and  even  every  sergeant  of 
patrols  can  possess;  that  it  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  as 
it  may  have  been  once,  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  an 
invaded  territory  to  act  as  guides;  that  afar  better  way  for 
the  belligerent  to  gain  his  end,  and  in  the  minimum  of  time, 
is  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  an  occupied  country  to  join 
his  forces  voluntarily, —  a  thing  which  can  not  be  achieved 


^  TJiese  artidea  are  discussed  oa  pages  304^06  and  aio-ai«. 
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by  forcing  them  to  commit  crimes  against  their  own  coun- 
try; and  that,  after  all,  if  a  state  has  not  sufficient  means 
for  making  war,  let  it  keep  the  peace,  or  make  peace :  it  is 
not  for  a  Peace  Conference  to  facilitate  warfare.  General 
Amourel,  of  France,  also  emphasized  this  argument  by 
saying  that  compulsory  guides  are  often  more  dangerous 
than  useful  to  those  who  employ  them,  especially  when 
they  are  drafted  from  a  patriotic  or  a  fanatic  population. 
Colonel  Borel,  of  Switzerland,  added  his  opinion  that  from 
the  military  point  of  view  the  advantage  obtained  from  com- 
pulsory guides  is  little  or  none :  "To-day,  more  than  ever 
before,  ever3rthing  in  war  depends  upon  the  sovereign  and 
fundamental  factor  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  strength 
of  men;  whence  this  consequence,  that  voluntary  action 
alone  produces  good  results." 

Besides  this  military  argument.  General  Poortugael 
and  Colonel  Borel  advocated  the  Netherlands  proposition 
for  the  reason  that  to  force  an  inhabitant  of  an  occupied 
country  to  reveal  to  the  enemy  anything  important  in  re- 
gard to  his  fellow-countrymen  would  be  immoral  in  the 
highest  degree :  "  It  is  not  for  us  to  raise  up  Ephialtes !  .  .  . 
Let  us  reflect  on  the  fatal  position  of  such  unfortunate  in- 
habitants. ...  On  one  hand,  if  they  betray  their  coun- 
try, they  are  guillotined,  hung,  or  imprisoned  for  life ;  on 
the  other,  if  they  refuse  to  do  so,  they  are  shot."  We  forbid 
them  to  be  forced  into  bearing  arms  against  their  country, 
added  Colonel  Borel,  and  yet  it  is  incontestable  that  in 
guiding  the  enemy  an  individual  may  do  his  country  an 
infinitely  greater  injury,  and  thus  commit  a  graver  crime 
agamst  it,  than  if  he  fought  agamst  it  in  a  line  of  riflemen 
or  artillerists. 

Baron  von  Gieslingen,  of  Austria,  General  Yermolow, 
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of  Russia,  and  Captain  Sturdza,  of  Roumania,  vigorously 
opposed  the  Netherlands  proposition  and  the  arguments 
advanced  in  its  favor*  They  urged  the  necessity  of  being 
sure  of  the  line  of  march  in  mountainous  countries,  such  as 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,  whose  passable  roads  are  not  found 
on  any  map ;  they  insisted  that  offensive  action  is  to-d^\ 
as  always,  the  basis  of  success ;  that  such  action  is  best  in 
the  enemy's  territory ;  that  a  march  into  that  territory  neces- 
sitates services  from  the  inhabitants,  not  only  to  find  the 
way  and  the  enemy,  but  to  build  or  repair  roads  and  bridges, 
to  throw  up  fortifications  in  haste,  to  conduct  baggage  and 
commissary  trains,  etc,  "  These  necessities  of  war,''  ^id 
Colonel  Sturdxa,  "are  imperative,  and  commanders  respon- 
sible for  success  would  be  placed  in  the  position  of  choos- 
ing beti?v"een  the  imperative  duty  and  needs  of  the  moment 
and  obedience  to  the  rather  theoretical  rule  proposed.  We 
know  that  our  commanders  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives 
for  their  country  and  that  they  risk,  when  it  is  necessary, 
that  which  is  even  dearer  than  life,  —  their  honor  and  good 
reputation ;  we  can  not,  then,  paralyze^  by  rules  inapplicable 
in  practice,  their  means  of  action.  .  .  .  We  may  have 
confidence  that  these  officers  will  themselves  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  their  warlike  energy  should  go  and  where 
pity  and  justice  should  draw  the  line.  -  .  ,  We  regard 
war  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  can  burst  upon 
a  country,  and  we  are  cooperating  with  enthusiasm  in  tbe 
great  humanitarian  task  to  which  this  conference  is  sum- 
moned. But  at  the  same  time  we  should  not  conceal  from 
ourselves  the  fact  that,  war  having  once  become  inevitable, 
the  inexorable  necessities  of  the  moment  impose  themselves 
in  such  fashion  that  they  often  defy  rules  whose  imprac* 
ticability  can  be  foreseen  at  the  present  moment,"    Baron 
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jieslingen,  repl)ring  to  General  PoortugaePs  last  argument, 
»ud: 

"When  one  yields  to  superior  force,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  failing 
in  a  patriotic  duty,  and  his  guilt  is  not  established  by  any  code  if  his 
offense  has  been  committed  under  the  domination  of  an  irresistible 
compulsion.  .  .  .  The  existence  and  the  fate  of  a  body  of  troops, 
composed  of  several  thousand  men,  seems  to  us  to  merit  at  least  as 
mudi  consideration  as  the  conscience  of  a  peasant  under  interroga- 
tion, —  a  conscience  which  will  be  easily  tranquilized  by  the  com- 
pulsion under  which  its  possessor  acts." 

The  arguments  of  the  opposition,  although  urged  with 
much  ardor,  did  not  convince  either  committee  or  sub- 
commission,  and  the  rule  proposed  by  the  Netherlands 
delegation  was  reported  to  the  commission,  which  adopted 
it  by  a  vote  of  twenty-three  to  nine,  with  one  abstention.* 
In  the  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  the  rule  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  all  the  delegations  except  seven. 
The  delegations  of  Austria,  Montenegro,  Russia,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Bulgaria  reserved  their  votes  upon  it  because 
they  had  accepted  Article  23  only  on  condition  of  Article 
44  being  entirely  suppressed;  the  German  delegation 
reserved  its  vote  on  it  because  it  was  too  specific,  and 
by  forbidding  some  details  of  warfare  it  might  be  con- 
sidered to  permit  other  pernicious  ones;  the  Japanese 
delegation  reserved  its  vote  until  it  should  see  what 
powers  accepted  it  and  how  large  a  majority  it  secured. 

General  Poortugael  also  proposed  an  amendment  for- 
>idding  the  execution  of  an  inhabitant  of  an  occupied 
erritory  without  a  sentence  passed  by  a  council  of  war 

*  Germany,  the  United  States,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Great  Britain, 
Montenegro,  Portugal,  Roumanla,  and  Russia  voted  against  it;  Japan 
bstained. 
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and  sanctioned  by  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  army. 
He  advocated  this  ainendment  on  the  ground  that  it 
woidd  prevent  executions  on  the  spot  in  the  excitement  of 
the  moment,  and  would  also  afford  some  little  guarantee 
against  judicial  errors*  But  when  M_  Beernaert,  of  Bel- 
gium ^  and  General  Amourel,  of  France,  declared  that  the 
laws  of  1899  already  protected  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants 
of  occupied  territory  and  forbade  summary  executions  even 
for  spies,  General  Poortugael  withdrew  his  amendment, 
on  the  condition  that  the  above  declaration,  as  the  cause  of 
its  withdrawal,  be  entered  upon  the  records. 

The  Austrian  delegation  proposed  that  "the  respect 
accorded  to  private  property  (Article  46)  be  accorded  in 
prifuiph.  It  stated  that  it  did  not  wish  to  detract  from 
the  rights  of  private  property,  but  simply  wanted  to  make 
Article  46  more  consistent  with  the  following  articles^ 
especially  with  Article  53,  which  deals  with  quasi-public 
property.  But  the  commission  expressed  its  opinion  that 
the  proposed  amendment  would  detract  from  the  rights  of 
private  property ;  and  the  delegation  withdrew  it. 

The  Conference  of  1907  tried  not  only  to  preserve  but 
to  strengthen  the  rights  of  private  property  by  adopting  an 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Russian  delegation  to^  .Article 
52 J  which  provides  that  the  receipts  given  for  contributions 
in  kind  shall  be  redeemed  in  money  as  soon  as  possible, 
Russia's  representative  urged  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  in  the  interests  both  of  the  population,  who  might 
suffer  great  distress  if  payment  for  their  produce  were  long 
delayed,  and  of  the  occupying  army  itself,  "which  can 
never  be  profited  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  country  it 
occupies/^  He  proposed  that  the  receipts  should  be 
redeemed  even  during  hostilities,  without  waiting  for  the 
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return  of  peace;   but  this  last  addition  was  not  deemed 
necessary  to  the  words  "as  soon  as  possible." 

An  Austrian  and  Russian  amendment  to  Article  53 
proposed  to  substitute  for  the  list  of  public  or  quasi-public 
property  (liable  to  seizure  by  an  occupying  army  for  its 
military  operations,  on  condition  of  restitution  and  in- 
demnity) a  general  statement  including  all  means  of  com- 
munication and  transportation.  This  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  the  rule  now  includes  "all  means,  on  land 
and  sea,  and  in  the  air,  of  transmitting  news  and  transport- 
ing persons  or  things,  except  those  regulated  by  maritime 
law."  The  sweeping  form  of  this  statement  was  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  since  it  protects  the  enemy's  passen- 
ger boats  used  for  navigating  rivers  from  capture  in  ports,  it 
interferes  with  the  right  of  maritime  capture ;  but  it  was 
held  that  the  right  of  maritime  capture  would  not  apply 
to  such  a  case,  and  hence  there  woiJd  be  no  interference. 
It  would  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  broad  statement 
adopted  would  include  the  landing  connections  of  sub- 
marine cables,  which  the  Danish  delegation  of  1899  had 
tried  so  ably  to  have  protected.  But,  apparently  to  make 
assiurance  doubly  sure,  the  Danish  delegation  proposed 
the  rule  that  submarine  cables  connecting  an  occupied 
territory  with  a  neutral  territory  shall  be  seized  or  de- 
stroyed only  in  case  of  absolute  necessity ;  and  they  shall 
be  restored  and  an  indemnity  agreement  made  for  them 
on  the  restoration  of  peace.  When  this  rule  was  proposed, 
the  British  delegation  asked  for  an  adjournment  of  its 
discussion,  so  that  it  might  have  the  opportunity  of  exam- 
ining it.  At  a  later  session,  Lord  Reay  announced  that 
the  British  delegation  was  entirely  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
posed rule.    It  was  then  adopted  unanimously,  and  one  of 


Denmark's  objects  was  attained,  but  on  its  adoption,  the 
statement  was  made  and  indorsed  that  it  had  to  do  only 
with  land  connections,  and  did  not  at  all  affect  the  seizure 
or  destruction  of  submarine  cables  in  the  open  sea. 

This  last  article  was  numbered  54,  and  was  put  m  the 
place  of  Article  54  in  the  iSgg  code,  which  had  to  do  with 
the  property  of  railways  entering  an  occupied  territory  from 
neutral  states.  The  latter  article,  together  with  Articles 
57  to  60,  inclusive,  were  transferred  to  the  convention 
of  1907  in  regard  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals. 
Thus  the  code  of  laws  regulating  warfare  on  the  lands 
which  comprised  sixty  articles  in  1899,  was  reduced  to 
fifty-siz  in  1907. 

6.   The  Opening  of  Hostilities 
The  Conference  of  igoy 

This  topic  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  programme  of  the 
first  conference;  but,  because  of  events  which  transpired 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years^  the  Russian  govern- 
ment placed  it  upon  the  programme  for  the  second  con- 
ference. 

It  was  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  sub- 
coramission  of  the  II  Commission  in  the  form  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions:  Should  the  opening  of  hostilities  be 
preceded  by  a  declaration  of  war  or  an  equivalent  act? 
Should  a  fixed  time  elapse  between  the  declaration  and  the 
opening  of  hostilities?  Should  the  declaration  be  aa- 
nounced  to  the  powers,  and  by  whom? 

In  response  to  the  above  questions,  the  French  dele- 
gation proposed  an  agreement  between  the  contracting 
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[X)wers  that  "hostilities  should  not  commence  between 
them  without  a  previous  and  xmequivocal  warning  which 
shall  have  the  form  either  of  a  declaration  stating  the 
causes  of  the  war,  or  that  of  an  ultimatum  with  a  con- 
ditional declaration  of  war." 

General  Yermolow  and  Colonel  Michelson,  of  Russia, 
General  Poortugael,  of  the  Netherlands,  General  Amourel, 
of  France,  and  Baron  von  Bieberstein,  of  Germany,  sup- 
ported this  proposition  and  urged  in  its  favor  the  following 
considerations:  an  international  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject is  desirable  because  positive  international  law  does  not 
yet  require  such  previous  warning;  a  previous  warning  is 
desirable  to  relieve  governments  of  the  necessity  of  remain- 
ing fully  armed  and  on  the  qui  vive  against  sudden  attack 
in  time  of  peace ;  to  enable  them  to  reduce  their  effective 
armaments  in  time  of  peace,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  finan- 
cial burden  of  armies  and  fleets;  to  prevent  an  unex- 
pected attack  upon  commerce;  to  give  expression  to  the 
modem  belief  that  every  war,  before  it  is  commenced, 
should  be  justified  or  explained  to  the  family  or  society  of 
nations  by  the  statement  of  definite  causes ;  and  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  neutral  governments  of  offering  their 
good  oflBces  to  end  the  dispute,  or  of  persuading  the  dis- 
putants to  submit  their  difference  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague. 

These  arguments  were  accepted  as  conclusive  by  the  sub- 
commission,  which  adopted  the  French  proposition  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  all  the  delegations  save  two,  with  two 
abstentions.*    The  commission  and   conference  adopted 

*  The  Brazilian  and  Dominican  delegations  voted  no,  for  the  reason,  ap- 
parently, that  the  proposition  did  not  fix  a  definite  time  between  the  warning 
and  the  blow.    Cuba  abstained  because  the  proposition  W9S  regarded  09 


it  by  unanimous  vote,  and  it  was  embodied  in  a  separate 
treaty  (Convention  III). 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  French  proposition  did  uot 
include  a  statement  as  to  the  delay  which  must  follow  **a 
previous  warning''  before  hostilities  are  commenced*  The 
Netherlands  delegation  moved  to  fix  this  delay  at  *'  not  less 
than  twenty-four  hours'';  and  General  Poortugael,  in 
offering  this  amendment  to  the  French  proposition,  argued 
that  imless  some  such  definition  of  **a  previous  warning^' 
be  adopted,  the  latter  might  be  reduced  to  a  half  hour  or 
less  and  become  a  mere  form ;  he  also  showed  by  historic 
examples  that  even  the  denunciation  of  armistices  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  fixed  delay  before  hostilities  are  resumed 
Colonel  Michelson,  of  Russia,  supported  the  Netherlands 
amendment  and  urged  that  the  proposed  delay,  short  and 
insufficient  though  it  w^as,  should  be  adopted,  with  the 
hope  that  a  longer  delay  may  be  secured  in  the  future. 
But  the  French,  German,  and  Japanese  delegations  op- 
posed this  amendment,  without  stating  the  reasons  for 
their  opposition,  and  when  it  was  put  to  a  vote  the  sub- 
commission  rejected  it  by  sixteen  noes,  thirteen  ayesj  and 
five  abstentions,^ 

The  French  proposition  included  the  rule  that  "the 
state  of  war  should  be  notified  without  delay  to  the  neutral 
powers."  This  rule  was  advocated  by  the  Netherlands, 
French,  and  Italian  representatives  for  tbe  reasons  that 

opposed  to  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Cuban  congress  to  dedane  war; 
ar^d  China  abstained  apparently  because  the  proposition  implied  the  necessity 
of  the  declaration  of  war  being  accepted  by  the  power  to  whom  it  is  Aent,  and 
because  it  did  not  define  "  war  "  which,  as  the  history  of  China  amply  shows, 
has  often  been  made  under  the  guise  of  '*  expeditions*" 

'  Six  of  the  eight  great  powers,  including  the  United  States,  voted  againsi 
this  amendment  J  Rns$ia  voted  for  it,  and  Austria-Hungary  abstain  ed» 
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firar  between  two  states  often  involves  others  because  of 
treaties  of  alliance ;  that  neutral  merchants  and  navigators 
at  a  distance  from  their  homes  should  be  duly  notified; 
(that  war  often  causes  great  annoyance  to  neutral  coun- 
;tries  which,  having  duties  to  perform  in  their  relations 
with  belligerentSj  have  the  right  to  be  promptly  informed 
when  their  duties  begin. 

The  Belgian  delegation  proposed  that  the  notification  of 
Jie  war  to  neutrals  might  be  made  by  telegraph  or  cable, 
5ut  that  it  should  not  take  effect  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned until  forty-eight  hours  after  its  reception.  The 
french  and  German  delegations  opposed  this  amendment 
for  the  reason  that  the  delay  might  be  utilized  by  neutrals 
for  the  commission  of  acts  contrary  to  the  rules  of  neutrality^ 
1 — '  for  the  sale  of  war  ships  to  the  belligerentSj  for  example. 

The  right  of  neutrals  to  receive  prompt  notification  of 
the  war  was  unanimously  admitted  by  the  subcom  mission; 
•but  the  question  of  when  this  notification  should  go  into 
effect  was  referred  to  a  special  committee^  with  power  to 
report  directly  to  the  commission.  The  committee's  re- 
port was  reached  after  but  little  discussion  and  was 
adopted  unanimously  by  both  commission  and  conference. 
The  rule  as  reported  provides  that  ''the  state  of  war  must 
be  notified  without  delay  to  the  neutral  powers,  and  will 
go  into  effect  as  regards  them  only  after  the  reception  of 
a  notification  which  may  be  made  by  telegraphic  means; 
but  the  neutral  powers  can  not  invoke  the  lack  of  notifi- 
cation if  it  be  proved  conclusively  that  they  knew  in  fact 
of  the  state  of  war." 


^  This  CQniEnittee  was  composed  of  eighteen  meinbers^  representing  four- 
teen countries.  The  United  States  representative  on  it  was  General  G*  B. 
Davis. 
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When  the  rule  in  regard  to  a  previous  declaration  of  war 
was  first  proposed,  the  United  States  delegation  reserved  j 
its  opinion  upon  it  pending  instructions  from  the  home 
government.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  subcommission, 
one  week  later,  General  Porter  stated  that  the  United 
States  Constitution  gives  to  the  Congress  the  exclusive 
power  of  declaring  war;  but  that  "it  is  with  great  satis- 
faction that  this  delegation  declares  that  the  proposition 
presented  by  the  French  delegation  is  not  in  contradiction 
with  the  law  cited  above  and,  for  this  reason,  the  delega- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America  takes  pleasure  in 
adhering  to  it.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however,  that  although 
this  is  true  as  regards  offensive  military  operations,  the  in- 
variable poUcy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  been  to  invest  in  the  President,  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  constitutional  forces  on  land  and 
sea,  the  full  power  of  defending  the  territories  and  the 
property  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, and  of  exercising  the  right  of  national  defense  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places." 

The  convention  was,  accordingly,  voted  for  and  signed 
by  the  United  States  delegation  and  ratified  by  the  Senate. 
The  Cuban  delegation,  because  of  the  same  constitutional 
consideration  as  that  expressed  by  the  United  States  dele- 
gation, voted  ajgainst  the  rule  in  the  subcommission,  but 
afterwards  voted  for  it  in  the  commission  and  conference, 
and  signed  the  convention  containing  it. 


Xin.   ARBITRATION 

A.     GOOD  OFFICES   AND  MEDIATION 
a.  The  Conference  of  1899 

The  last  topic  on  the  Russian  programme  was  stated  to 
be  "the  acceptance,  in  principle,  of  the  use  of  good  offices, 
mediation,  and  voluntary  arbitration,  in  cases  adapted 
to  such  means,  with  the  object  of  preventing  armed  con- 
flicts between  nations;  an  agreement  as  to  the  mode  of 
applying  these  means;  and  the  adoption  of  a  uniform 
practice  of  them."  It  was  assigned  to  the  III  (and  last) 
Commission;  and,  like  many  last  things,  it  speedily 
became  first  in  the  minds  of  both  conference  and  public. 

The  discussion  of  good  offices  and  mediation  was  based 
on  a  series  of  articles  proposed  by  the  Russian  delegation. 
Chevalier  Descamps,  of  Belgium,  who,  in  his  capacity  of 
rapporteur  of  the  commission,  presented  a  very  able  report 
on  the  whole  subject  of  arbitration,  stated  the  distinction 
between  "good  offices"  and  "mediation"  to  be  that  the 
former  are  considered  more  friendly  and  less  definite  than 
the  latter,  and  are  often  followed  by  a  "mediation"  in 
which  the  third  power,  having  extended  its  good  offices,  is 
called  upon  to  act  as  mediator  between  the  combatants. 
Both  were  justified  on  the  ground  that  all  civilized  nations 
are  members  of  one  great  international  society,  and  that  a 
War  between  any  two  members  of  this  society  may  cause 
iilretrievable  injury  to  one  or  all  of  the  others. 

367 
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Before  this  argument,  —  and  with  the  thought,  doubt- 
less, of  others  riot  expressed,  —  there  was  no  opposition 
to  the  adoption  of  the  agreement  that  in  case  of  serious 
dispute  or  conflict^  before  an  appeal  is  made  to  arms^  the 
powers  would  have  recourse,  as  far_as_  circumstances  per- 
mit, to  the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  one  or  more  jfyiendly 
.powers. 

I  It  will  be  noted  that  this  agreement  is  qualified  by  the 
two  clauses  "in  case  of  serious  dispute  or  conflict  "and 
*  *  asiar  a^  .circumstance^  permit. "  M.  Asser,  of  the  Nether- 
lands, moved  to  strike  out  the  latter  clause,  on  the  ground 
that  although  it  was  adopted  in  1856  by  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  it  had  been  discarded  in  1885  by  the  Act  of  Beriin; 
hence,  to  retain  it  in  1899  would  be  a  step  backward. 
Count  Nigra,  of  Italy,  supported  this  motion,  on  the  ground 
that  the  clause  in  question  would  destroy,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  utility  of  the  agreement.  The  motion  was  adopted, 
in  committee,  and  the  qualifying  clause  was  omitted. 
The  commission  restored  it  again,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  voted  at 
first  for  its  omission,  but  who  now  moved  to  restore  it  for 
the  reason  that,  the  rule  being  a  new  one,  its  application 
would  be  facilitated  by  the  qualifying  clause.  M.  Bour- 
geois, of  France,  also  advocated  the  retention  of  the  clause, 
for  the  reason  that  the  new  rule  was  to  be  of  very  wide, 
almost  universal,  application,  whereas  the  Act  of  Berlin  of 
1885  had  applied  only  to  disputes  localized  in  Africa;  and 
that  to  attempt  more,  at  first,  than  the  powers  could  cany 
out  would  be  a  source  of  weakness  both  to  the  agreement 
and  to  the  powers  who  made  it. 

No  attempt  was  made,  naturally,  to  define  the  circum- 
stances which  would,  or  would  not,  "pejinit."    Nor  was 
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it  stated  what  is  meant  by  a  "serious  dispute  or  conflict" ; 
but  the  rapporteur  interpreted  this,  without  contradiction, 
to  mean  any  grave  dispute  which  puts  in  danger  the  main- 
tfinanreof  pgftreful  relations:  in  other  than  such  disputes, 
he  said,  good  offices  or  mediation  might  constitute  unjusti- 
fiable and  dangerous  meddling. 

The  agreement  noted  above  was  that  the  powers  would 
havf  recourse  to  the  good  offices  or  mediation  of  one  or 
more 'fnehcHy  "powers;    and_JJiis  was  intended  to  mean 
that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  would  themselves  request 
the  services  of  another.     But  the  further  statement  was 
made  that  "independently  of  this  recourse,  the  signatory^ 
powers  consider  it  useful  that  one  or  more  powers,  stran-|     , 
gers  to  the  dispute,  should,  on  their  own  initiative,  and  as  ;  ^ 
Far  as  circumstances  permit,  oflfer  their  good  offices  or 
their  mediation  to  the  states  at  variance  with  each  other." 
This  right  to  oflfer  good  offices  or  mediation  was  based 
upon  the  independence  and,  in  the  eyes  of  international 
law,  the  equality  of  states ;  it  was  also  admitted  to  be,  in  \  r 
many  cases,  identical  with  the  dutv  of  a  state  to  defend  its  1  \ 
rip;hts  and  ir||f^|-pgt«;L  ac  a  member  of  the  "peaceful  society)^ 
of  nations."    On  the  motion  of  Count  Nigra,  this  right 
was  stated  to  belong  to  "powers  strangers  to  the  conflict, 
even  during  the  course  of  hostilities." 

The  conference  ignored  the  distinction  sometimes  made 
between  good  offices  and  mediation,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  friendly  feelings,  and  regarded  them  both  as  being 
ofifered  in  a  wholly  conciliatory  spirit.  In  order  to  make 
this  entirely  plain,  and  to  give  additional  encouragement 
to  the  extension  of  good  offices  or  mediation,  the  agree- 
ment further  provides  that  "the  exercise  of  this  right  shall 
never  be  considered  by  either  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  j 


as  an  unfriendly  act,"  The  word  "never"  was  not  com-* 
niented  upon ;  but  the  place  of  this  proviso  makes  it  apply, 
not  only  to  such  offers  made  before  the  war  begins,  but 
also  to  those  made  **even  duriitg  the  course  of  hostilities," 
when  one  of  the  combatants  may  be  supposed  to  be  gain- 
ing an  advantage. 

Professor  Veljkovitch,  of  Servia,  proposed  to  add  to  this/ 
last  rule  the  statement  that  the  refusal  of  an  offer  of  good  f 
offices  or  mediation  shall  never  be  considered  an  unfriendly  [, 
act.     But  this  proposition  was  opposed  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  insert  what  might  seem  hke  an  in- 
vitation to  refuse  mediation  in  a  convention  whose  object 
it  is  to  encourage  all  possible  means  of  preserving  the  peace- 
It  was  stated  in  the  discussion,  howeverj  that  such  a  refusal 
can  not  he  considered  an  unfriendly  act,  inasmuch  as  the 
right  to  offer  mediation  implies  a  corresponding  right  to 
refuse  It.     On  condition  that  this  statement  should  be  em- 
bodied in  the  minutes.  Professor  Veljkovich  withdrew  his 
proposition. 

But  J  in  order  to  prevent  any  unfair  advantage  being 
taken  of,  or  derived  from,  the  offer  of  mediation,  the  con- 
ference adopted  the  rule  that  the  acceptance  of  mediation 
can  not  result,  unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  con- 
trary, in  interrupting,  delaying,  or  hindering  mobilization 
or  other  measures  preparatory  to  war ;  and  if  its  accept- 
ance occurs  after  the  commencement  of  war,  it  shall  not, 
unless  there  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  cause  any 
interruption  in  the  hostiUdes  commenced.  This  rule 
was  not  proposed  by  the  Russian  delegation,  but  was 
adopted  on  motion  of  Count  Nigra,  who  said  that  it  might 
be  regarded  as  superfluousj  since  mediation  almost  al- 
ways occurs  after  a  special  agreement  has  been  naade  in- 
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duding  all  such  detafls;  or  that  the  rule  might  even  be 
inverted,  and  provide  that  **  hostilities  shall  be  delayed  or 
suspended  as  a  result  of  mediation,  unless  there  be  an 
agreement  to  the  contrary."  But,  he  continued,  since 
there  are  some  large  powers  —  ready  for  instant  warfare  — 
which  would  not  adopt  the  principle  of  mediation  without 
the  proviso  contained  in  the  rule,  the  proviso  should  be 
included  in  the  interests  of  the  utmost  possible  extension 
of  mediation. 

The  r61e  of  the  mediator  is  confined  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  opposing  claims  and  the  appeasement  of  resent- 
ments which  may  have  arisen  between  the  states  in  dispute. 
The  statement  of  this  r61e  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently 
broad  to  include  a  very  large  variety  of  acts  on  the  part 
of  the  mediator ;  but,  to  prevent  the  act  of  mediation  from 
being  continued  indefinitely,  it  was  ruled  that  the  func- 
tions  of  a  mediator  shall  cease  from  the  moment  when  it 
is  declared,  either  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute,  or 
by  the  mediating  power  itself,  that  the  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion proposed  are  not  accepted. 

The  dread  of  "intervention"  on  the  part  of  the  large 
powers  or  the  "concert  of  Europe"  made  itself  evident, 
at  numerous  times  during  the  deliberations  of  the  con- 
ference, in  the  words  of  the  representatives  of  the  smaller 
powers.  To  remove  this  fear,  so  far  as  good  offices  and 
mediation  were  concerned,  it  was  provided  that  these, 
whether  at  the  request  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or 
upon  the  initiative  of  powers  which  are  strangers  to  the 
dispute,  have  exclusively  the  character  of  advice,  and  never 
have  binding  force.  When  this  rule  was  adopted,  it  was 
stated  expressly  that  good  offices  and  mediation  partake 
not  at  all  of  the  character  of  arbitration,  of  authoritative 
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intervention,  of  so-called  *' armed  mediation,"  or  of  a 
hegemony  imposing  its  will,  individually  or  collectively, 
upon  reluctant  recipients.  And  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure  on  this  point,  the  delegation  from  Servia  made  a 
formal  statement  to  the  above  effect  when  it  voted  for  the 
adoption  of  the  rules  proposed, 

A  most  interesting  and  promising  development  of  the 
principle  of  mediation  was  Dointcd  out  in  the  committee 
by  Mr.  Holls,  of  :es,  and  on  his  motion  ^ms 

adopted  by  the  l  rticle  8  of  the  convention. 

This  article  is  as 


I  "The  Signatory  I 
tion,  when  circumsta 
manner: 

"In  case  of  a  seri 
at  variance  shall  eacl 
mission  of  entering  in 
on  the  otlier  side,  with 
relations. 

"During  the  period 
otherwise  stipulated,  can  noi  exa 
shall  discontinue  all  direct  comniui 
pute,  which  shall  be  regarded  as  hi 
the  mediating  powers,  who  shall  ust 
controversy, 

"In  case  of  a  definite  rupture  of 
shall  remain  charged  with  the  joint  d 
tunity  to  restore  pea^e.** 

Mr.  Holls  made  this  important  proposition  in  the  Hague 
Conference  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility;  but  it  was 
not  a  new  one,  nor  did  it  originate  with  himself,  and  in  his 
book  on  the  first  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  (pages 
188-196)  he  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  both  in  the  field  of  international  warfare 


i  in  recommending  the  applica- 
edal  mediation  in  the  Mowing 

dangering  the  peace,  the  statet 

to  whom  they  shall  intrust  the 

nication  with  the  power  chosen 

eventing  the  rupture  of  peaoeful 

ate,  the  term  of  which,  unless 
^irty  daySj  the  slates  in  dispute 
a  tion  on  the  subject  of  the  dis^ 
ng  b«en  referred  exclusively  to 
leir  beat  endeavors  to  settle  the 

pacific  relations,  these  powers 
ity  of  profiting  by  every  oppoT- 
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and  in  that  of  private  duelling.  He  advocated  his  propo- 
rtion before  the  committee  by  arguing  that,  "although  in 
a  case  where  neither  arbitration  nor  mediation  seem  to 
be  possible  remedies,  the  chances  of  avoiding  a  conflict 
[by  another  means]  may  be  characterized  as  minimal,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  in 
the  light  of  experience  the  attempt  should  be  made,  es- 
pecially if  the  means  proposed  are  of  a  nature  to  be  useful 
even  in  case  peace  should  after  all  be  broken.  ...  It  is 
an  obvious  truth  which  has  found  expression  in  private 
life  by  the  institution  of  seconds  or  witnesses,  in  aflfairs  of 
honor  between  gentlemen,  that  on  the  eve  of  what  may 
be  a  fatal  encounter  it  is  best  to  leave  the  discussion  of  the 
points  in  controversy  to  third  parties  rather  than  to  the 
principals  themselves.  The  second  enjoys  the  entire  con- 
fidence of  his  firiend,  whose  interests  he  agrees  to  do  his 
best  in  defending,  until  the  entire  aflFair  may  be  settled; 
yet  nevertheless,  not  being  directly  interested  in  the  con- 
troversy, he  preserves  at  all  times  the  liberty  of  a  mutual 
friend,  or  even  of  an  arbitrator,  but  without  the  slightest 
responsibility. 

"In  the  second  place,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that 
every  institution  or  custom  which  may  receive  the  approval 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  having  for  its  object  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  element  of  deliberation  into  the  relations 
between  states  when  the  latter  have  become  strained, 
certainly  marks  so  much  progress,  and  may  conceivably 
be  of  vital  importance  at  a  critical  moment.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  even  with  the  new  guarantees  for  peace  which 
may  be  offered  by  the  international  court  and  the  most 
solemn  and  formal  declarations  in  favor  of  mediation  and 
good  offices,  the  negotiations  between  two  states  in  con- 
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troversy  may  arrive  at  a  point  when  it  becomes  necessaiy 
for  the  representative  of  the  one  to  say  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  other,  'One  more  step  means  war."  If  the 
proposition  which  is  hereby  submitted  to  you  should  be 
adopted,  it  will  be  possible  to  substitute  for  this  formula 
another:  *One  step  farther  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
appoint  a  second.'  These  words,  it  is  true,  will  have  a 
grave  significance,  and  yet  it  would  seem  that  they  will  have, 
besides  other  advantages,  that  of  producing  all  the  good 
effects  of  a  threat  of  war  without  having  the  aggressive 
character  of  a  menace,  pure  and  simplcj  or  of  an  ultima- 
tum. The  mnaur  propre  of  the  two  parties  will  remain 
inviolate,  and  yet  all  will  have  been  said  which  must  be 
said.  .  .  > 

^*  Finally,  and  I  hope  this  point  is  by  no  means  the  least 
important,  it  is  recommended  on  account  of  its  utility 
as  an  agency  for  peace  even  in  time  of  war.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this  idea.  It  is  admitted  that 
there  are  many  circumstances  where  the  intervention  of 
mediatory  powers  with  recognized  authority  w^ould  suffice 
to  convince  one  of  the  belligerent  states,  if  not  both,  that 
satisfaction  has  been  obtained,  and  thus  to  save  many  lives 
and  much  suffering," 

This  proposition  was  received  very  favorably  by  the 
committee,  and  recommended  to  the  commission  for 
adoption,  with  the  additional  argument  —  made  by  Chev- 
alier Descamps  —  that  this  form  of  *' concerted  media- 
tion" has  the  great  advantage  of  doing  away  w^ith  the 
necessity  of  an  agreement,  often  very  difficult  to  secure, 
as  to  the  choice  of  one  conunon  mediator.  It  was  also 
explamed  that  the  mediating  seconds  are  left  free  to  enter 
into  negotiations  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy  with 
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other  powers,  a  course  which  may  often  result  in  simple 
mediation  and  even  in  arbitration.  The  commission 
and  conference  adopted  the  proposition  unanimously; 
but  Professor  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  pointed  out  the  fact 
that,  while  the  first  seven  articles  on  good  offices  and 
mediation  had  been  agreed  upon,  this  article  on  special 
mediation  had  been  recommended.  On  the  demand  of 
M.  Vasconcellos,  of  Portugal,  it  was  also  expressly  ad- 
mitted that  the  rule  in  regard  to  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
or  preparation  for  them,  as  a  result  of  mediation,  should 
be  applicable  also  to  special  mediation. 

b.  The  Conference  of  1907 

The  Russian  programme  for  the  Conference  of  1967 
mentioned  first  on  its  list,  "Improvements  in  the  rules 
of  the  Convention  of  1899  regulating  the  Settlement  of 
International  Disputes";  but  it  specified  among  these 
only  the  Court  of  Arbitration  and  the  International  Com- 
missions of  Inquiry.  At  an  early  meeting  of  the  subcom- 
mission  on  arbitration,  however.  Ambassador  Choate, 
of  the  United  States,  offered  an  amendment  to  the  state- 
ment made  in  1899  that  the  signatory  powers  consider 
it  useful  that  one  or  more  powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute, 
should,  on  their  own  initiative,  and  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  allow,  oflFer  their  good  offices  or  mediation  to  the  states 
at  variance  with  each  other.  The  amendment  was  an 
attempt  to  increase  the  frequency  of  such  offers,  and  pro- 
vided that  after  the  word  useful  in  the  above  article  should 
be  added  the  words  and  desirable.  This  amendment  was 
adopted  without  discussion,  and  was  the  only  amendment 
proposed  to  the  first  seven  articles  of  1899  which  dealt 
with  good  offices  and  ordinary  mediation. 
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The  delegation  from  Haiti  proposed  to  amend  the  article 
on  special  mediation  by  the  requirement  that  the  two 
seconding  powers,  selected  respectively  by  the  two  com- 
batantSj  should  not  act  directly,  but  should  choose  "a 
mediator,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preventing  the  rupture 
of  peaceful  relations."  It  supported  this  amendment 
by  the  argument  that  special  mediatioa  would  have  more 
chance  of  success  if,  instead  of  being  confided  to  two 
powers,  it  should  be  referred  to  a  single  state  chosen  under 
conditions  which  would  insure  complete  impartiality; 
"  that  if  the  seconding  powers  are  themselves  charged  with 
the  mediatioUj  they  would  have,  tmconsciously  perhaps, 
a  certain  tendency  to  consider  themselves  bound  above 
aU  to  present  under  the  best  possible  aspect  the  cause  ol 
the  states  which  chose  them ;  and  that  not  having  a  third 
power  to  decide  between  them,  they  would  have  but 
little  chance  of  arriving  at  an  agreement,  while  their  dis- 
agreement would  incur  the  grave  risk  of  giving  to  the 
parties  in  dispute  the  impression  that  they  were  not  at  all 
in  the  wrong ;  a  third  powetj  on  the  other  hand^  not  holding 
its  appointment  directly  from  the  parties  interested,  would 
succeed  more  easily  in  making  them  listen  to  reason,— 
or,  at  least,  its  decision  would  seem  less  partial. 

This  amendment  was  referred  to  a  subcommittee,  w  ich 
rejected  it  on  the  twofold  argument,  advanced  by  M« 
Asser,  of  the  Netherlands,  and  Professor  de  Martens, 
of  Russia :  that  the  rule  proposed  in  1899  by  Mr-  Holis 
had,  most  unfortunately,  not  yet  been  put  into  practice, 
and  hence  its  utility  could  not  yet  be  passed  upon;  and 
that  in  case  of  acute  conflict,  two  seconding  states  friendly 
to  the  disputants  might  possibly  render  to  them  signal 
serviceSj  but  that  Uttle  or  nothing  could  be  expected  of  a 
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:liird  power  not  chosen  by  the  disputants  themselves, 
since,  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict,  its  voice  would  not  be 
listened  to.  This  view  of  the  question  was  supported  by 
the  representatives  of  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  and  the  committee  decided 
to  retain  Article  8  intact. 


B.   INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSIONS  OF   INQUIRY 
a.  The  Conference  of  1899 

The  introduction  of  International  Commissions  of 
Inquiry,  among  the  means  of  preserving  the  peace  led  to 
one  of  the  longest  and  warmest  debates  of  the  conference. 
They  were  proposed  by  the  Russian  delegation,  and  were 
urged  by  Professor  de  Martens,  of  that  delegation,  who 
said  that  they  were  not  an  innovation  in  the  law  of  nations ; 
that  they  had  already  proven  their  efficacy,  especially  in  dis- 
putes arising  on  or  near  inteniatibnal  boundaries;  that 
their  utility  is  twofold:  Jirst,  they  seek  out  and  make 
known  the  truth  abouL^  dispute  s^rising  suddenly  and  from 
obscure  or  unknown  causes;  and,  second,  they  afford  time 
for  the  subsidence  of  passions  and  for  the  transition  of  the 
acute  stage  of  tEe  dispute. 

The  Russian  proposal  was  that  the  conference  should 
bind  the  signatory  powers  to  establish  such  a  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  circum- 
stances which  give  rise  to  a  dissension,  and  of  clearing  up 
all  the  questions  of  fact  by  an  impartial  and  thorough 
examination  on  the  spot.  The  committee,  in  the  absence  of 
Professor  de  Martens,  and  on  the  advice  of  Professor  Lam- 
masch,  of  Austria,  and  Mr.  HoUs,  of  the  United  States, 
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I    decided  that  for  the  conference  to  agree  to  the  estabUsh- 
1     ment  of  such  commissions  would  be  going  too  far  in  the    I 
.    direction   of  obligatory  arbitration  and  an  infringement    , 
\  upon  national  sovereignty;  it  agreed,  therefore,  that  an    I 
.article  should  be  adopted  recommending  to  the  govern-    » 
ments  concerned  in  the  dispute  to  establish  such  com- 
missions.   At  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  Professor 
de  Martens  was  present,*  and  after  stating  the  advantages 
/  of  commissions  of  inquiry,  as  mentioned  above,  he  pointed 
out  the  fact  that  their  r61e  is  solely  to  make  a  report  and 
not  to  render  decisions  in  any  way  binding  upon  the  parties 
in  dispute;    and  that  in  accordance  with  the  Russian 
proposal  they  were  to  act  only  when  the  dispute  could 
not  be  settled  by  diplomatic  means,  and  when  "neither 
the  honor  nor  the  vital  interests  of  the  states  at  variance 
are   involved."    For   the   conference   to   establish   these 
commissions,  then,  he   argued,  would  not  be  obligatory 
arbitration,   nor   an   attack   upon   national   sovereignty; 
whereas,  for  it  to  confine  itself  to  expressing  a  platonic 
desire  —  to  recommending  the  appointment  of  these  com- 
missions —  would  result  in  their  entire  neglect. 

A  general  discussion  followed  Professor  de  Martens's 
animated  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  a  compromise 
was  agreed  upon,  namely,  that  the  conference  should 
bind  the  signatory  powers  to  establish  commissions  of 
inquiry,  in  so  far  as  circumstances  will  permit.  A  motion 
was  made  to  omit  the  other  qualifying  clause,  namely, 
"neither  the  honor  nor  the  vital  interests  of  the  states 
at  variance  are  involved."    But  in  view  of  the  facts  that 

*  His  absence  had  been  due  to  the  necessity  of  his  going  to  Paris  to  act 
as  President  of  the  High  Court  of  Arbitration  between  Great  Britain  and 

Venezuela. 
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some  delegations  had  manifested  much  anxiety  as  to  the 
commissions  and  their  power,  and  that  one  of  them  had 
proposed  to  add  still  ariother  qualifying  clause,  namely, 
"if  the  powers  find  it  advantageous  to  do  so,"  it  was 
decided  to  retain  the  clause  in  regard  to  "honor  and  vital 
interests,"  as  well  as  that  in  regard  to  "circumstances 
permitting." 

The  anxiety  of  various  delegations  in  regard  to  the  com- 
missions of  inquiry,  which  had  become  evident  to  the 
committee,  had  expressed  itself  in  several  arguments 
against  them.  It  was  said,  on  the  one  hand,  that  they 
were  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  obligatory  arbitration ; 
on  the  other,  that,  if  the  report  made  by  them  on  a  dispute 
should  prove  unfavorable  to  a  large  power  at  variance 
with  a  small  one,  the  large  power  would  not  consent  to 
arbitration,  and  thus  they  would  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
extension  of  voluntary  arbitration ;  again,  that  they  were 
only  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  acts  which  would  bind  the 
powers  tightly  together,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  smaller 
ones.  "The  delegates  who  fear  commissions  of  inquiry," 
said  Baron  d^Estoumelles,  of  France,  "advance  fears, 
and  not  arguments,  against  them,  and  that  is  why  they 
can  not  be  convinced.  Their  fears  are  both  moral  and 
material.  They  are  afraid,  first,  of  seeing  the  amour 
propre  of  their  country  wounded,  for  these  commissions 
would  reveal  defects  of  administration,  —  a  humiliation 
which  they  dread.  Besides,  they  fear  that  as  a  result  of 
these  revelations  they  will  incur  the  resentment  of  public 
opinion.  There  is,  then,  a  kind  of  natural  coalition  be- 
tween states  more  or  less  badly  administered.  This  is 
the  eternal  struggle  of  darkness  with  daylight,  and  it  is 
precisely  for  that  reason  that  we  shall  have  the  utmost 
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difiSculty  in  triumphing  over  the  resistance  opposed  to  the 
commissions.  It  is  necessary  to  make  up  our  minds  to 
that  fact,  and  to  make  concessions  for  the  sake  of  success." 
The  committee  accepted  this  view  of  the  situation;  but 
at  the  instigation  of  its  chairman,  M.  Bourgeois,  of  France, 
decided  that  it  would  yield  only  in  the  last  extremity, 
and  after  a  debate  which  should  serve  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightening public  opinion  as  to  the  motives  of  both  sides. 
In  the  subcommission^s  debate  on  the  committee's 
report,  M.  Beldiman,  of  Roumania,  was  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  the  commissions  of  inquiry,  and  in  a  long 
and  earnest  address  stated  some  of  the  reasons  for  this 
opposition  and  strove  to  justify  Roumania,  Servia,  and 
Greece  for  giving  voice  to  it.  After  stating  the  desires 
and  the  needs  of  Roumania  for  peace,  he  opposed  the 
proposed  commissions  of  inquiry  as  a  means  of  preserving 
it,  for  the  reasons,  first,  that  a  resort  to  them  would  be 
practically  compulsory^  since  it  is  not  always  suitable  or 
honest  to  invoke  on  every  occasion  a  country's  "honor  and 
vital  interests,"  in  order  to  prevent  an  inquiry  into  matters 
of  grave  political  importance;  second,  that  an  estimate 
of  "honor  and  vital  interests"  would  vary  greatly  as 
between  different  states,  and  some  would  be  always  willing 
to  use  this  qualification  as  a  pretext  for  escaping  investiga- 
tion ;  third,  that  the  three  small  powers  referred  to  have 
gained  their  complete  independence  at  the  price  of  many 
hardships  and  sacrifices,  and  it  would  not  become  an 
international  conference  of  the  nations,  some  of  which 
aided  so  greatly  in  securing  that  independence,  to  make 
their  position  less  favorable  than  it  is  at  present  when 
commissions  of  inquiry  may  be  resorted  to  or  not  entirely 
at  will. 
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M.  Veljkovitch,  of  Servia,  added  to  the  above  argu- 
ments the  statement  that  at  the  bottom  of  every  request 
for  an  international  commission  of  inquiry  there  is  a  kind 
of  doubt  as  to  the  impartiality  of  the  investigation  made 
by  the  national  authorities  of  the  other  state,  while  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  to  name  an  international  com- 
mission of  inquiry  implies  a  willingness  to  subject  the 
action  of  its  own  authorities,  at  least  in  a  given  case,  to 
a  kind  of  international  control.  M.  Veljkovitch  argued 
also  that  in  a  dispute  between  a  large  power  and  a  small 
one,  the  large  power  would  not  always  be  disposed  to 
concede  to  the  small  power  the  same  susceptibilities  in 
the  matter  of  "honor  and  vital  interests''  which  it  would 
certainly  not  fail  to  claim  for  itself;  hence  the  smaller 
powers  would  sometimes  be  led  into  humiliating  dis- 
cussions as  to  whether  their  national  honor  was  really 
concerned  in  any  given  case,  while  it  would  usually  sufiSce 
for  the  larger  powers  to  invoke  the  argument  of  "national 
honor"  in  order  to  place  the  smaller  powers  in  the  moral 
impossibility  of  decently  provoking  a  discussion  on  the 
subject.  The  same  argument  held  true,  he  asserted, — 
the  same  inequality  between  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
powers  would  exist  as  a  result,  —  of  the  other  qualifying 
clause,  "as  far  as  circumstances  permit."  The  smaller 
and  weaker  states  are  sometimes  compelled  to  submit 
to  inequality  which  exists  in  fact,  he  added;  "but  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  us  to  consecrate  this  inequality 
by  law  and  to  seal  it  by  our  signatures  in  an  interna- 
tional convention.  ...  An  institution  which  would  only 
strengthen  the  strong  as  against  the  small  and  the  feeble 
would  be  directly  opposed,  not  only  to  the  tendency  of 
international  law,  but  also  to  every  idea  of  justice  and 


equity  in  general"  The  representative  of  Greece  added 
no  argument  to  the  above,  but  stated  emphatically  his 
adhesion  to  them,  and  his  opposition  to  the  proposed  com- 
missions of  inquiry.  On  the  other  handj  the  representa- 
tives of  two  other  small  powers,  Bulgaria  and  Siam^ 
warmly  advocated  their  adoption,  in  the  interests  of  truth, 
of  international  peace,  and  of  the  smaller  powers  them- 
selves. 

But  it  was  obvious  that  unanimity,  so  greatly  to  be 
desired  and,  indeed,  so  necessary  in  effective  international 
agreemenlSj  could  not  be  secured  on  the  articles  as  pro- 
posed; and  it  was  generally  believed  that  the  opposition 
of  the  three  smaller  powers  was  secretly  supported  by  one 
or  more  of  the  larger  powers.  The  skilled  diplomatists 
of  the  conference,  accordingly,  first  made  an  appeal  for 
harmony  and  unanimity,  and  then  made  concessions. 
Chevalier  Descamps  appealed  to  that  sincere  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  good-fellowship 
which  he  said  he  believed  was  strong  in  the  mind  of  every 
delegate  present,  and  which  was  not  at  all  inconsistent 
with  the  ardent  love  of  country  that  had  been  expressed. 
Professor  de  Martens  made  a  masterly  defense  of  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry,  and  then  an  eloquent 
appeal  in  behalf  of  internationalism  as  opposed  to  nation- 
alism, humanity  as  opposed  to  selfishness,  the  future  as 
opposed  to  the  present  and  the  past. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "if  in  private  life  he  is  happy  who  sees 
everything  rose -colored,  in  international  life  he  is  great  who  sees 
everything  in  the  large.  One  must  not  remain  in  the  lowlands  when 
one  wishes  to  enlar^ge  his  horizon !  Why  has  little  Holland  pkyed 
so  great  a  r61e  in  history?  Why  are  its  ships  and  commerce  found 
on  every  ocean?    It  b  bccanse  the  Hollanders  did  not  remain  behind 
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iheir  dunes:  they  climbed  to  their  tops;  they  breathed  in  the  air  of 
the  open  sea;  they  saw  before  them  a  vast  horizon,  and  they  boldly 
entered  upon  the  paths  which  opened  before  them  and  which  placed 
them  in  direct  communication  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  explanation  of  that  spirit  of  imiversality  which  has  always  dis- 
tmguished  the  painters,  the  authors,  and  the  statesmen  of  this  small 
country. 

"But,  gentlemen,  Holland  has  done  still  more.  In  its  struggle 
against  the  invasion  of  the  sea,  it  made  canals  by  whose  means  its 
territorial  waters  and  those  of  the  sea  are  intermingled  and  assimilated, 
just  as  the  ideas,  the  institutions,  and  the  manners  of  the  Dutch  nation 
have  been  developed,  clarified,  and  crystallized  by  their  international 
relations.  May  it  not  be  said,  to  continue  the  comparison,  that  before 
the  common  horizon  of  humanity,  their  national  ideas  have  been  en- 
larged and  harmonized?  Let  us,  then,  follow  the  example  of  Hol- 
land :  let  us  climb  upon  our  dikes,  enlarge  our  horizon,  open  our  canals, 
and  prove  that  they  were  not  constructed  with  a  selfish  object  or  in  a 
spirit  of  exdusiveness.  Let  us  tear  down  the  barriers  erected  by 
prejudice,  and  then  we  shall  see,  prevailing  in  every  discussion,  a  spirit 
of  harmony  and  of  mutual  confidence.  Concord,  gentlemen,  should 
be  the  motto  and  the  aim  of  our  labors ! " 

M.  Beldiman  was  at  first  inclined  to  resent  this  appeal 
as  too  personal  to  himself  and  as  a  reflection  on  his  country ; 
but  he  was  assured  by  M.  Bourgeois,  president  of  the  sub- 
commission,  that  it  was  meant  solely  as  an  appeal  to  all 
the  members  of  the  conference  to  rise  above  their  own 
frontiers  and  to  consider  only  the  bounds  of  humanity. 
And  when  M.  Bourgeois  invited  the  delegates  of  Rou- 
mania,  Servia,  and  Greece  to  attend  the  next  meeting  of 
the  special  committee  and  suggest  amendments  to  the 
proposed  rules,  the  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry  under  any  conditions 
was  entirely  disarmed.  The  three  members  of  the  op- 
position attended  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee,  and 
were  met  in  such  a  cordial  spirit  of  conciliation  that  two 
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of  them,  the  delegates  from  Servia  and  Greece,  soon 
reported  the  adhesion  of  their  governments  to  the  com-  i; 
mittee^s  revised  statement.  This  statement  was  a  return  c 
towards  the  one  first  adopted  by  the  committee,  namely,  fe 
that  "  the  signatory  powers  judge  it  useful  that  international  I; 
commissions  of  inquiry  shall  be  established";  and  since 
this  left  their  establishment  purely  voluntary  on  the  part 
of  the  powers  in  dispute,  the  committee  omitted  the  two  ^ 
qualifying  clauses,  "involving  neither  the  honor  nor  the 
vital  interests  of  the  powers  concerned,"  and  "in  so  far  as  |:: 
circumstances  permit." 

But  Roumania  still  held  out,  and  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  subcommission,  M.  Beldiman,  instead  of  reporting 
his  government's  adhesion  to  the  conunittee's  new  state- 
ment, presented  one  drafted  by  the  Roimaanian  govern- 
ment itself.  In  doing  this,  he  said  that  the  Roumanian 
proposition  did  not  dififer  essentially  from  the  committee's 
revised  statement,  except  that  it  restored  the  two  quali- 
fying clauses ;  and  he  hinted  that  the  acceptance  of  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry  under  any  conditions  was 
as  much  of  a  concession  as  his  government  would  make. 

In  the  interest  of  unanimity,  and  to  secure  any  agreement 
on  the  vexed  subject.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  and  Count 
Nigra  promptly  moved  that  the  Roumanian  proposition 
be  adopted ;  and  this  motion  was  carried  by  unanimous 
vote.    Thus,  international  commissions  of  inquiry  were 
admitted  to  the   Convention  of   1899  for  the  Peaceful 
Adjustment  of  International  Differences,  imder  the  fol-  ' 
lowing   conditions:    In   diflferences   of   an   international  j 
nature   involving  neither  honor  nor  essential   interests,   i 
and  arising  from  a  difiference  of  opinion  on  matters  of 
fact,  the  signatory  powers  judge  it  useful   that   parties    . 
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who  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  by 
diplomatic  negotiations  should  institute,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances permit,  an  International  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
charged  with  aiding  in  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  an 
impartial  and  thorough  investigation  and  statement  of 
the  facts  (Article  9). 

The  rules  regulating  these  commissions  of  inquiry, 
when  once  resorted  to,  were  condensed  within  five  articles, 
which  caused  but  little  discussion  or  opposition.  They 
provide,  first,  that  commissions  shall  be  constituted  by  a 
special  agreement  between  the  parties  to  the  controversy, 
which  shall  specify  also  the  facts  to  be  examined,  the 
extent  of  the  powers  of  the  commissioners,  and  the  method 
of  procedure ;  if  this  last  is  not  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment, the  commissi6n  itself  shall  determine  it. 

M.  Eyschen,  of  Luxemburg,  proposed  this  rule  in  regard 
to  the  method  of  procedure.  His  first  proposition  was  that 
the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  for  international  arbitra- 
tion should  be  applied  also  to  international  commissions  of 
inquiry.  But  this  proposition  was  rejected,  for  the  reason 
that  the  function  of  commissions  of  inquiry,  being  simply 
to  ascertain  and  declare  facts,  is  very  different  from  that 
of  arbitration,  which  is  to  pass  upon  both  law  and  fact. 
But  M.  Eyschen  insisted  that  some  regulation  for  the 
procedure  of  commissions  should  be  given  or  indicated, 
if  they  were  to  render  the  services  justly  to  be  expected 
of  them,  and  that  this  is  especially  ti^c  in  the  frequent  case 
where  the  commissions  would  be,  not  jurisconsults,  ac- 
customed to  technicalities  of  procedure,  but  men  who  hap- 
pen to  be  on  the  distant  scene  of  the  dispute,  and  who 
must  act  quickly  so  as  to  prevent  traces  of  the  truth  of  the 
matter  from  being  lost.    The  justice  of  these  observations 
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was  admitted,  and  the  simple  rule  as  to  procedure  stated 
above  was  adopted,  together  with  the  express  proviso 
that  ,the  inquiry  shall  take  place  contradictorily;  that  is, 
each  party  shall  be  informed  of  all  the  statements  made 
by  its  opponent,  and  both  sides  shall  be  heard  in  the 
inquiry. 

The  method  adopted  for  choosing  the  commissioners 
of  inquiry  was  the  same  as  that  adopted  for  the  choice 
of  arbitrators.  This  permits  the  disputants  themselves 
to  agree  upon  a  method  of  selection.  But,  in  default  of 
such  agreement,  it  is  provided  that  each  party  shall  ap- 
ppint_two  commissioners  and  these  shall  together  choose 
an  umpire ;  in  case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  the  choice 
of  an  umpire  shall  be  intrusted  to  a  third  power,  selected 
by  the  parties  by  common  accord ;  •  if  no  agreement  is 
arrived  at  on  this  point,  each  party  shall  select  a  different 
power,  and  the  choice  of  an  umpire  shall  be  made  by 
agreement  between  the  powers  thus  selected.  Mr. 
HoUs  proposed  that  instead  of  having  only  one  umpire, 
supposedly  neutral  and  impartial,  selected  by  the  four  com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  two  disputants,  there  should 
be  three  such  umpires.  In  support  of  this  proposition, 
he  argued  that,  in  case  of  a  tie  vote  between  the  four  com- 
missioners, the  deciding  vote  of  one  neutral  umpire  would 
not  be  so  influential  as  would  that  of  three,  or  two  out  of 
three.  But  the  proposition  was  not  accepted,  chiefly 
because  a  commission  of  seven  would  seem  rather  elab- 
orate and  expensive  for  the  settlement  of  many  minor 
difficulties. 

The  Russian  rules  included  one  binding  the  parties  in 
dispute  to  furnish  the  commission  of  inquiry  with  "all 
the  means  and  all  the  facilities  necessary  for  a  profound 
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and  conscientious  study  of  the  facts  in  the  case."  This 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  a  commission  might 
demand,  innocently  or  with  hostile  intent,  information 
relating  to  the  security  of  one  of  the  states  in  dispute. 
It  was  therefore  stated  that  "the  powers  in  dispute  agree 
tq_supplyJhe^commissionj  to_the  largest  extent  that  they 
^sider  Jt  possible^  with_alLthe  means  and  all  the  facilities 
necessary  to  a  complete  understanding  and  exact  judg- 
ment of  the  facts  in  question  " 

It  is  further  provided  that  the  commission  of  inquiry 
shall  present  to  the  parties  in  dispute  its  report,  signed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  commission;  and  that  this 
report,  limited  to  a  statement  of  the  facts,  shall  in  no  way 
have  the  character  of  an  arbitral  award,  and  shall  leave 
to  the  powers  in  dispute  entire  liberty  as  to  the  action 
which  shall  follow  the  said  statement  of  facts. 

This  last  clause  of  the  rule  was  purposely  left  indefinite 
so  as  to  emphasize  again  the  purely  voluntary  character 
of  international  commissions  of  inquiry.    The  clause  as 
proposed   by  the  Russian  delegation  left   the  powers  in 
dispute  entire  liberty  "either  to  conclude  an  amicable 
agreement  based  on  the  said  report,  or  to  agree  to  proceed 
to  arbitrationjj)r,_finally,  to  resort  to  acts  of  force  usual  in 
mutjial. relations  between  nations."     Baron  d^Estournelles 
moved  to  retain  only  the  first   two   alternatives  and  to 
reject  the  last,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  unnecessary  and 
unsuitable  to  reserve  explicitly  the  right  of  war  in  a  con- 
vention adopted  by  a  conference  of  peace.     Professor  de 
Martens  replied  that  the  last  alternative  did  not  imply 
war,  but  only  reprisals ;  but  the  committee  adopted  Baron 
d'Estoumelles's  motion.     In  the  discussion  in  the  sub- 
commission,  Dr.  Stanciofif,  of  Bulgaria,  proposed  to  make 
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the  two  alternatives;  "either  to  conclude  an  amicable 
agreement  based  on  the  said  report,  or  to  consider  the 
report  null  and  void/'  The  subcommission  decided, 
however,  tliat  there  was  no  reason  for  emphasizing  thus 
forcibly  a  liberty  which  was  not  at  all  contested;  and  on 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Odier,  of  Switzerland,  all  definite 
alternatives  were  omitted,  and  the  rule  was  given  its  present 
indefinite  ending, 

b.  TwE  Conference  of  1907 

The  Kussian  programme  for  1907  specified  the  rules 
of  1899  concerning  international  commissions  of  inquiry 
as  needing  revision ;  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  sub- 
commission  in  July,  1907?  amendments  to  them  were 
offered  by  the  delegations  of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Haiti, 

Haiti *s  proposition,  that  the  signatory  powers  should 
"equally  suggest  to  the  parties  in  dispute  a  recourse  to 
international  commissions  of  inquiry,''  was  rejected  by 
the  committee  of  examination  for  the  nominal  reason  that 
it  presupi3osed  the  adoption  of  Haiti's  amendment  to 
Article  8,  concerning  special  mediation;  but  why  this 
reason  should  have  been  advanced^  except  because  of  the 
word  '*  equally,"  which  could  have  been  readily  discarded,  - 
is  not  apparent*  Haiti's  argument  in  support  of  its  prop- 
osition was  that  two  powers  in  dispute  might  hesitate, 
for  highly  commendable  reasons,  to  suggest,  themselves, 
the  appointment  of  a  commission,  but  would  welcome 
the  suggestion  when  coming  from  one  or  more  disinterested 
third  parties;  moreover.  Article  27  of  the  Convention  of 
1899  authorizes  the  signatory  powers  to  remind  powers 
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dispute  that  the  court  of  arbitralion  is  open  to  them. 
€Spite  this  reasoning,  Hafti's  proposition  was  rejected, 
and  the  real  reason  therefor  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
leterroination  that  commissions  of   inquiry  should  not 
kcome  one  whit  more  obligatory  than  they  were  in  1899. 
The  Russian  and  Netherlands  delegations  proposed  that 
the  signatory  powers  should  '* agree  to  establish'*  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry,  instead  of  merely  de- 
daring  that  they  judged  their  establishment  to  be  useful. 
This  was  a  return  to  the  rejected  proposal  of  1899,  and  at 
once  called  forth  vigorous  and  general  opposition.     Pro- 
fessor de  Martens,  of  Russia,  urged  in  support  of   the ' 
}roposition  that  it  retained  the  two  qualifying  clauses  ''in- 
volving neither  honor  nor  inder>endence"    and  "if    cir- 
cumstances permit";  that  it  added  no  element  of  juristic 
obligation,   but    merely  recommended   emphatically   the 
tise  of  such  commissions  whenever  possible;    and  that 
he  rule  of  1899  would  positively  exclude,  by  its  phrase- 
ology, cases  in  which  honor  and  essential  interests  were 
nvolvedj  whereas  his  proposition  would  permit,  though 
lot  require^  such  cases  to  be  settled  by  the  commissions. 
M,  de  Beaufort,  of  the  Netherlands,  supported  the  Russian 
view  of  the  question,  and  desired  that  the  rule  should  be 
so  phrased  as  to  favor  the  use  of  commissions  in  every 
possible  case,  without,  however,  making  them  compulsory. 
The  opposition  to  the  Russian  proposal  was  very  em- 
phatic.     Sir  Edward  Fry,  of  Great  Britain,  insisted  that 
it  would  give  an  obligatory  character  to  them  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  and  that  only  by  preserving  their  purely 
voluntary  character  could  their  usefulness  be  increased  or 
even  retained ;  he  also  said  that  the  case  of  the  Hull  fish- 
ermen, in  1905,  proved  that  the  rule  as  at  present  stated 
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does  not  prevent  a  resort  to  intematjonal  commissions  ol 
mquiry  for  cases  of  grave  import  and  even  for  those 
which  affect  national  honor  and  essential  interests.  Baron 
von  Bicbcrstein,  of  Germany,  opposed  the  Russian  propo- 
sition for  the  reason  that  its  adoption  would  seem  to  give 
an  obligatory  character  to  the  commissions,  since  the 
Conference  of  1899  had  rejected  the  same  proposition 
because  it  desired  to  emphasize  their  purely  voluntary 
character;  and  that  it  would  in  fact,  from  the  juristic 
point  of  viewj  create  a  juris  vimulum^  that  is,  a  foniiM 
engagement  which  would  be  binding  in  all  cases  where 
honor  and  independence  are  not  involved  and  where 
circumstances  permit,  M,  Beldiman,  of  Roumania,  the 
champion  of  absolute  freedom  in  1899,  again  asserted,  ^ 
very  brieflyj  but  emphaticallyj  his  opposition  to  any 
rule  even  seemingly  obligatory*  Delegates  from  Turkey, 
Greece,  Austria,  and  Servia  voiced  their  opposition  to 
any  appearance  of  obligation,  M,  Ruy  BarbosEj  of 
Brazil,  objected  to  the  Russian  proposition's  substitution 
of  the  qualifying  clause,  '*  involving  neither  honor  nor  in- 
dependence," for  '"involving  neither  honor  nor  essential 
interests'';  and  he,  too,  insisted  upon  the  retention  of  the 
purely  vohmtary  character  of  the  commissions* 

After  this  almost  universal  opposition  in  the  subcom- 
mission,  the  Netherlands  delegation  withdrew  its  propo- 
sition in  the  committee  of  examination;  but  Professor 
de  Martens  made  another  attempt  to  secure  the  adoption 
of  the  Russian  proposition.  He  insisted  that  the  present 
wording  of  the  rule  can  paralyze  all  action  on  the  part  of 
mediating  powers  which  may  judge  it  useful  for  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry  to  be  resorted  to  by  con- 
flicting states.    But  the  fears  of  the  smaller  powers,  as 
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manifested  in  1899  and  again  in  the  recent  subcommis- 

I  ion's  debate,  were  recalled  ^  and  the  large  powers,  too,  were 
L  unit  in  opposing  the  Russian  amendment.     Admitting 
he  impossibility  of  securing  his  first  amendment's  adop- 
ion,   Professor  de  Martens  ne^ct  moved  to  add  to  the 
:onimissions'  duty  of  **  aiding  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  an  impartial  and  thorough  investigation  and 
statement  of  the  facts,'*  the  further  duty  of  **  fixing,  if 
necessary,  the  responsibility  for  the  facts.'*     He  explained 
■ihat  he  did  not  desire  to  identify  commissions  of  inquiry 
^vith  courts  of  arbitration,  but  merely  to  have  the  com- 
missions   state    the    responsibility    which    was    logically 
■evolved  from  an  impartial  statement  of  the  facts  in  the 
^case-     But  here,  again,  he  met  with  the  emphatic  oppo- 
isition  of  the  representatives  of  five  of  the  great  powers,  and 
■the  Russian  amendments  to  Article  9  were  withdrawn, 
I     The  only  amendment  which  the  committee  would  accept 
'for  the  much  disputed  Article  9  was  to  add  to  the  phrase 
"the  signatory  {x>wers  Judge  it  useful"  the  words  '^and 
desirable"  —  that  international   commissions  of  inquiry 
should  be  resorted  to.    These  two  words  ("  and  desirable") 
had  been  adopted  unanimously^  as  we  have  st^en^  as  an 
addition  to  the  rule  regarding  good  offices  and  mediation 
(Article  3)j  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  be  added 
wherever  in    the   convention    occur    the  words    ** judge 

iit  useful/' 
The  other  amendments  to  the  articles  on  international 
commissions  of  inquiry  had  nothing  to  do  with  questions 
of  principle,  but  only  with  practical  arrangements.  Amend- 
ments were  offered  to  each  of  the  other  five  original  articles 
(Nos.  10  to  14),  and  twenty-two  new  articles  were  adopted 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  ready-made  code  of  pro- 
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cedure  which  commissions  might  make  use  of,  and  which 
might  faciUtate  both  the  work  of  commissions  and  the 
resort  to  them. 

The  French  and  British  propositions  were  so  much 
ahke  that  they  were  combined  in  one  project,  which  was 
made  the  basis  of  discussion  and  revision,  ftofessor 
de  Martens,  and  M.  Fusinato,  of  Italy,  criticised  the 
Franco- British  amendments  as  being  too  numerous,  -^ 
an  entire  code  of  procedure,  in  contrast  to  the  two  or  three 
rules  adopted  in  1899;  they  argued,  too,  that  so  many 
rules  would  endanger  a  commission's  report  being  declared 
null  and  void  because  of  the  infraction  of  one  of  them. 
But  the  committee  accepted  Sir  Edward  Fry's  view  that 
experience,  in  the  case  of  the  Hull  fishermen  before  the 
Commission  of  Paris,  had  shown  the  necessity  of  all  the 
rules  proposed,  and  the  loss  of  precious  time  at  a  critical 
period  in  drawing  them  up  and  agreeing  upon  them; 
that  these  rules  were  not  to  be  imposed  upon  commissions 
of  inquiry,  but  merely  recommended  to  them.  Moreover^ 
added  M.  Bourgeois,  of  France,  the  infraction  of  one  of 
the  rules  made  by  a  treaty  instituting  a  commission  of 
inquiry  could  quite  as  readily  be  made  a  pretext  for  nul- 
lifying the  commission's  report  as  could  the  infraction  of 
one  proposed  by  the  conference. 

The  few  rules  of  procedure  adopted  in  1S99  were  only 
slightly  modified.  The  former  method  of  appointment 
of  commissioners  was  retained;  but  to  it  was  added  the 
rule  that  the  umpire  shall  preside  over  the  commission,  or, 
when  the  commission  does  not  include  an  umpire,  it  shall 
appoint  its  own  presiding  officer- 
To  the  former  statement  that  the  powers  in  dispute  agree 
to  supply  the  commission,  as  fully  a'^  they  n^^onsider 
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itjppssible,  with  all  means  and  facilities  necessary  to  a 
coniplete  imder^tandmg'ahd^xact  judgment  oFTEe  facts^ 
iii^questi^_^_the  further  statement  was  added  that  the 
powers  in  dispute  agree  to  use  the  means  at  their  disposal, 
in  accordance  with  their  domestic  legislation,  to  procure 
the  appearance  of  witnesses  or  experts  living  upon  their 
territory  and  cited  before  the  commission,  and  that,  if. 
such  witnesses  and  experts  can  not  appear  before  the 
commission,  the  powers  will  have  them  examined  before 
the  competent  authorities.  This  agreement  gives  no 
authority  in  regard  to  the  compulsion  of  witnesses  and 
experts  to  the  commission,  but  leaves  it  all  to  the  powers 
on  whose  territory  they  may  be  living  (se  trouvant) ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  whatever  be  their  nationality,  and 
although  they  be  merely  temporary  residents  or  exiles  on 
the  territory  of  one  of  the  powers,  that  power  is  not  only 
authorized,  but  is  held  to  be  morally  and  jiu-istically  bound, 
to  provide  for  their  appearance  and  testimony. 

One  of  the  rules  of  1899  provided  that  the  international 
commission  shouldpresent  to  the  powers  in  dispute  its 
report^  signed  by  afl  the  members  of  the  commission. 
This  rule  wasrevised  so  as  to  provide  that  the  report  shall 
be  adopted  by  majority  vote,  and  signed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  commission ;  if  one  of  the  members  refuses  to  sign, 
the  fact  will  be  mentioned,  but  the  majority's  report  will 
be  considered  valid. 

The  Russian  delegation  proposed,  and  the  United  States 
delegation  supported,  the  revision  of  the  rule  of  1899 
which  provided  that  the  commission's  report,  limited  to  a 
statement  of  the  facts,  shall  in  no  way  have  the  character 
of  an  arbitral  award,  but  shall  leave  the  powers  in  dispute 
entire  liberty  as  to  the  action  which  shall  follow  the  said 
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statement  of  fact.  The  proposed  revision  provided  that 
the  powers  in  dispute^  having  taken  cognizance  of  the 
statement  of  facts  and  responsibilities  issued  by  the  com- 
mission, are  free  either  to  conclude  an  amicable  arrange- 
mentj  or  to  resort  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
at  The  Hague.  This  proposition  was  opposed  by  the 
committee  of  examination  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
leave  arbitration  as  the  only  alternative  to  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  and  this  semi- compulsory  fea- 
ture, it  was  feared^  would  prevent  a  frequent  resort  to 
commissions  of  inquiry. 

The  twenty-two  new  rules  adopted  by  the  conference 
met  with  very  little  opposition  or  discussion.  One  of  these, 
that  the  questioning  of  witnesses  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  president  of  the  commission,  or,  for  supplementary 
informationj  by  its  mcmberSj  met  with  the  suggestion  from 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  and  Dr.  Scott,  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  system  of  direct  questioning  of  witnes^s 
by  the  agents  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  But  the  committee  decided  that  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  would  be  but  little  embarrassed  by  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  president  of  a  commission,  while  a  French, 
Austrian,  or  German  witness  might  be  very  much  dis- 
concerted by  having  to  reply  to  questions  put  directly  by 
an  advocate,  since  the  system  of  *^ cross-examination"  was 
foreign  to  continental  usage.  The  agents  are  permitted, 
however,  to  request  the  president  to  ask  the  questions 
they  desire. 

One  of  the  new  rules  which  gave  rise  to  some  discussion 
provides  that  the  sessions  of  the  commission  shall  not  be 
public  and  the  minutes  and  documents  shall  not  be  pub- 
lished, unless  so  decided  by  the  conmiission  with  the  con- 
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sent  of  the  parties  in  dispute.  This  non-publicity  was 
justified  for  the  reason  that  witnesses  might  sometimes 
be  annoyed  as  a  result  of  publicity,  and  that  it  would  be 
always  easier  for  a  commission  to  decide  upon  public 
sessions,  if  so  desired,  than  to  make  its  sessions  secret. 

Among  the  new  rules  adopted  with  no,  or  but  little,  dis- 
cussion may  be  noted  the  following :  The  designation  of 
The  Hague  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  all  international 
commissions  of  inquiry,  unless  some  other  place  is  agreed 
upon  by  treaty  between  the  parties  in  dispute ;  the  desig- 
nation of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  as  the  secretariat  for  all  commis- 
sions which  meet  at  The  Hague,  and  as  the  depositary  of 
the  archives  after  the  inquiry  is  ended;  and  the  permis- 
sion to  commissions  to  remove  temporarily  to  those  places 
where  more  information  may  be  secured,  and  to  apply 
directly  to  neutral  powers  for  permission  to  come  upon 
their  territory  if  necessary. 

The  articles  reported  by  the  committee  and  subcommis- 
sion  to  the  commission  and  conference  were  adopted 
unanimously  and  without  discussion.  But  on  their  adop- 
tion by  the  commission,  M.  Beldiman  said  that  on  the  eve 
of  a  wider  debate  upon  the  principle  of  obligation  in  the 
matter  of  international  arbitration,  it  seemed  to  him  "rf^- 
sirable^^  to  complete,  by  a  simple  statement  of  facts,  the 
history  of  the  article  which  introduced  among  agencies 
for  peace  international  commissions  of  inquiry  (Article 
9).  He  then  recalled  the  famous  debate  of  1899  and 
Roumanians  part  in  it,  and  said : 

"The  report  addressed  to  their  government  by  the  delegates  of  the 
French  Republic,  whom  we  are  happy  to  see  with  us  to-day  also,  con- 
tained an  echo  of  the  lively  debate  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  this 
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article,  and,  according  to  the  text  published  in  the  'yellow  bodt,' 
this  report  explains  the  attitude  taken  in  the  matter  by  Greece,  Rou- 
mania,  and  Servia  in  these  words:  'They  (that  is  to  say,  the  delegates 
of  those  states)  plead  in  fact  the  cause  of  bad  government.'  ...  It 
is  proper  to  state  simply  for  the  sake  of  historic  truth  that  the  attitude 
taken  in  1899,  in  this  question  of  principle,  by  Greece,  Roumania,  and 
Servia,  could  have  been  interpreted  at  that  time  as  having  its  source 
rather  in  the  special  conditions  which  exist  in  our  Eastern  countries. 
"To-day  this  principle  has  been  unanimously  admitted,  and  it  has 
not  even  been  seriously  discussed  by  the  present  conference.  From 
the  first,  the  propositions  of  France  and -Great  Britain  relative  to 
international  commissions  of  inquiry  have  retained,  without  a  single 
modification,  the  text  of  Article  9,  just  as  it  was  voted  in  1899.  The 
delegation  of  Russia  has  come  to  its  support,  and  it  has  been  stated 
that  there  is  complete  unanimity  on  the  purely  volimtary  character 
which  has  been  retained  for  this  international  institution.  It  is 
proper,  then,  to  assert  that,  as  far  as  this  matter  is  concerned,  it  can  not 
be  said  that  there  has  been  progress  during  the  last  eight  years  in 
the  principle  of  obligation." 

M.  de  Martens,  in  reply  to  this  speech,  reafl&rmed  the 
unanimity  of  the  conference  on  the  purely  voluntary 
character  of  international  commissions  of  inquiry,  but 
said  that  this  very  fact  made  even  plainer  the  defective 
phraseology  of  Article  9.  "The  powers  are  sovereign," 
he  declared,  "and  their  right  of  having  recourse  to  these 
commissions  is  not  subject  to  a  single  limitation.  But 
Article  9  is  formulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to  forbid 
recourse  to  these  commissions  in  cases  where  honor  and 
essential  interests  are  involved.  ...  Is  this  phraseology 
really  true?  Does  it  reflect  accurately  the  condition  of 
affairs  before  the  Commission  of  Paris  on  the  incident  at 
Hull,  in  which  the  'essential  interests,'  if  not  *the  honor,* 
of  two  great  powers  were  involved  ?  The  conference  has 
profited  by  the  experience  of  the  Commission  of  Paris 
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only  to  elaborate  a  code  of  procedure  which,  in  my  opinion, 
is  really  too  detailed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
have  desired  to  ignore  the  most  remarkable  historic  1ft- 
son  which  is  taught  by  this  celebrated  case :  for,  in  spite 
of  the  Inquest  of  Hull,  it  has  not  been  willing  to  declare 
*  useful  and  desirable'  the  recourse  to  international  com- 
missions of  inquiry  in  every  occurrence^  In  conclusion,  he 
said  that  he  had  no  proposition  to  make  at  that  late  date 
in  the  conference's  labors;  that  he  merely  desired  to  ex- 
press once  more  his  point  of  view,  which  he  believed  to 
conform  to  the  teachings  of  history. 

C.    OBLIGATORY   ARBITRATION 

I.  Arbitration  in  General 

a.    The  Conference  of  1899 

The  Russian  Emperor's  rescript  of  August,  1898,  con- 
tained the  oft-quoted  words : 

"The  maintenance  of  general  peace,  and  the  possible  reduction  of 
the  excessive  armaments  which  weigh  upon  all  nations,  present  them- 
selves, in  the  existing  condition  of  the  world,  as  the  ideal  towards 
which  the  endeavors  of  all  govemments  should  be  directed.  ...  In 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  the  longings  for  a  general  peace 
have  become  especially  pronounced  in  the  consciences  of  civilized 
nations.  The  preservation  of  peace  has  become  the  object  of  inter- 
national politics;  in  its  name,  great  states  have  made  powerful  alli- 
ances; for  the  better  guarantee  of  peace,  they  have  developed,  in 
proportions  hitherto  unprecedented,  their  military  forces,  and  still 
continue  to  increase  them  without  shrinking  from  any  sacrifice. 
All  these  efforts,  however,  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring  about  the 
beneficent  results  of  the  desired  pacification." 
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The  Czar  therefore  proposed  the  meeting  of  an  mteraa^ 
tional  conference,  which,  he  said,  "  should  be,  by  the  help 
df  God,  a  happy  presage  for  the  century  which  is  about  to 
commencCj"  and  which  should  have,  as  one  of  its  prime 
objects,  the  discussion  of  mediation  and  voluntary  arbi- 
tration as  means  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  between 
nations, 

M-  Staal,  of  Russia,  president  of  the  first  conference, 
asserted  in  his  opening  address  that  the  prevention  of 
conflicts  by  generali/singj  by  codifying,  the  practice  of 
arbitration  and  mediation  was  the  very  essence  of  the  con- 
ference's task.  *' Diplomacy/'  he  said,  **long  ago  ad- 
mitted, among  the  means  of  preserving  peace,  a  resort  to 
arbitration  and  mediation ;  but  it  has  not  defined  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment,  nor  determined  the  cases  to 
which  they  are  applicable-  It  is  to  this  high  task  that  we 
are  about  to  devote  our  efforts,  sustained  by  the  conviction 
that  we  are  laboring  for  the  welfare  of  all  mankind  and 
in  the  path  marked  out  for  us  by  preceding  generations " 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Arbitration  Commissioni 
the  Russian  delegation  presented  a  series  of  eighteen 
articles,  six  of  which  were  to  regulate  good  offices  and 
mediation,  five  were  to  be  applied  to  international  com 
missions  of  inquiry,  and  seven  were  to  provide  for  the 
scope  of  arbitration  and  for  arbitral  procedure.*  In 
presenting  these  articles  and  an  explanatory  note  attached 
to  them,  the  delegation  pointed  out  the  difference  in  scope 
between  voluntary  and  obligatory  arbitration*  Volun- 
tary arbitration,  it  said,  is  applicable  to  every  kind  of 
international  dispute  whatsoever,  for  it  is  resorted  to  only 

^  The  court  of  arbitration  was  profjo&ed  later,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  Briti^ 
ddcigatlon. 
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ifter  an  agreement  between  the  parties  in  dispute  to  .sub- 
niit  the  case  in  question  to  this  method  of  settlement. 
Obligatory  arbitration,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
depend  upon  the  special  consent  of  the  parties  concerned. 
Hence  it  goes  without  saying  that  obligatory  arbitration 
can  not  be  applied  to  all  cases  and  to  all  kinds  of  disputes. 
There  is  no  government  which  would  consent  to  accept 
in  advance  the  obligation  of  submitting  to  the  decision  of 
SL  tribunal  of  arbitration  every  diflFerence  arising  within 
the  international  domain,  if  it  aCFected  the  national  honor 
of  the  state,  its  superior  interests,  and  its  imprescriptible 
"welfare.  At  present,  the  mutual  rights  and  duties  of 
states  are  determined,  to  a  noteworthy  extent,  by  the  sum 
of  what  are  called  "political  treaties,"  which  are  nothing 
else  than  the  temporary  expression  of  casual  and  transi- 
tory relations  between  diverse  national  forces.  .  .  .  The 
conflicts  which  arise  within  the  field  of  political  treaties 
are  connected,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  not  so  much  with  a 
difference  of  interpretation  of  such  or  such  law,  as  with 
amendments  to  it  or  with  its  complete  abrogation.  The 
powers  which  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of 
Europe  can  not,  then,  submit  conflicts  arising  within  the 
field  of  political  treaties  to  examination  by  a  tribunal  of 
arbitration  in  whose  eyes  the  law  established  by  treaty 
would  be  quite  as  obligatory,  quite  as  inviolable,  as  a  law 
established  by  legislation  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  any  na- 
tional tribunal.  From  the  point  of  view  of  practical  poli- 
tics, then,  the  impossibility  of  universal  obligatory  arbi- 
tration would  appear  to  be  evident.  But  from  another 
point  of  view,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  international  differ- 
ences often  arise,  to  whose  solution  arbitration  can  be 
always  and  absolutely  applied ;  these  are  differences  which 
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concern  exclusively  special  points  of  law,  and  which  toi 
j  neither  the  vital  interests  nor  the  national  honor  of  stal 
Jt  can  not  but  be  hoped  that  the  Peace  Conference 
prescribe   arbitration    as   the   permanent  and  obligah 
means  of  settlement  for  this  latter  class  of  dififerences. 

This  Russian  point  of  view  was  sharc*d  by  the  conf< 
as   a  whole;    universal    obligatory    arbitration  was 
sidered  utterly  impossible  under  existing  conditions,  and 
no  delegation  so  much  as  proposed  it.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  conference,  almost  unanimously,  shared  the  desire  to| 
relegate  certain  classes  of  disputes  to  the  invariable  solu-l 
tion  of  arbitration ;  but  the  twofold  question,  as  to  whichl 
classes  of  disputes  these  should  be,  and  as  to  the  obi 
tory  character  of  the  arbitration,  proved  to  be  one  of 
difficulty  and  diversity  of  opinion. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  conference  held  arbitration 
a  solution  of  international  differences  was  evident  on  nu- 
merous occasions  and  in  several  articles  adopted  by  it 

Chevalier  Descamps>  of  Belgium,  said  in  his  report  on 
arbitration,  which  was  adopted  unanimously,  that  arbi- 
tration belongs  par  excellence  to  the  organic  institutions 
juristic  peace  between  nations,  **  It  has  proved  its  value," 
says  the  report ;  '*  it  has  increased  more  and  more  in  inter- 
national  usage/  It  has  all  the  sympathies  of  the  present: 
it  has  the  richest  promises  for  the  future-  The  time 
seems  to  have  come  for  giving  it,  together  with  a  broader 
scope  and  a  firmer  organization,  the  place  in  international 
law  assigned  it  by  the  progress  of  international  relations 
and  the  juristic  conscience  of  civilized  peoples.  *  .  *  Ar- 
bitral justice  does  not  have  in  international  law  the  charac- 
ter which  it  has  in  national  law.  In  the  latterj  it  would 
seem  like  a  kind  of  derogation  from  the  public  organization 
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justice ;  in  international  law,  it  supplies  the  place  of  all 
risdiction  and  it  tends  directly  to  prevent  a  recourse  to 
rce.  Arbitral  justice  is  not  a  thoughtless  abdication, 
tt  on  the  contrary  an  enlightened  use,  of  the  sovereignty 
states.  It  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  procedure  most 
nsistent  with  reason,  humanity,  and  the  true  interests  of 
e  parties  in  dispute.  .  .  .  The  farther  law  progresses 
id  penetrates  within  the  society  of  nations,  the  more  arbi- 
ition  is  shown  to  be  united  to  the  structure  of  that 
ciety.  A  solution,  at  once  pacific  and  juristic,  of  inter- 
Ltional  diflferences,  it  presents  itself  to  us  as  the  proper 
strument  for  assuring  the  right  of  each  while  safeguard- 
g  the  dignity  of  all." 

The  preamble  of  the  Convention  for  the  peaceful 
ijustment  of  International  Differences,  which  was  also 
lopted  unanimously,  emphasizes  the  opinion  of  the 
nference  as  to  the  value  of  arbitration,  in  the  following 
irases: 

"Animated  by  a  strong  desire  to  cooperate  for  the  maintenance  of 
neral  peace;  Resolved  to  advance  by  their  best  efforts  the  friendly 
ttlement  of  international  disputes;  Recognizing  the  solidarity 
nch  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civilized  nations ;  Desirous 
extending  the  empire  of  law  and  of  strengthening  the  sentiment  of 
temational  justice ;  Convinced  that  the  permanent  institution  of  a 
urt  of  arbitration  in  the  midst  of  independent  powers  and  accessible 
all  of  them  can  contribute  effectively  to  this  result ;  Having  regard 
r  the  advantages  attending  the  general  and  regular  organization  of 
bitral  procedure.  ..." 

Several  of  the  articles  of  the  convention  were  of  a  general 
laracter  and,  instead  of  laying  down  specific  rules,  em- 
lasized  the  desirability  of  arbitration. 
The  first  article,  which  has  in  view  good  offices  and  medi- 
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ation  as  well  as  arbitration,  states  that,  with  a  view 
preventing  as  far  as  possible  recourse  to  force  in  relatic 
between  states,  the  signatory  powers  agree  to  put  forth 
their  efforts  to  insure  the  pacific  settlement  of  interaatioi 
differences* 

Articles  15  to  18,  which,  together  with  Article  19/  foi 
the  introductory  chapter  C'On  Arbitral  Justice")  to  th 
subject  of  international  arbitration  proper,  state  botli 
desirability  and  the  voluntary  character  of  the  arbitra 
tion  agreed  upon.  The  object  of  international  arbitratit 
IS  declared  to  be  the  settlement  of  controversies  betwei 
states  by  judges  of  their  own  choice  and  upon  the  b; 
of  respect  for  law  (Article  15).  The  signatory  powers  rec 
ognize  arbitration,  in  questions  of  a  judicial  character,  an( 
especially  in  questions  regarding  the  interpretation 
application  of  international  treaties,  to  be  the  most 
cacious  and  at  the  same  lime  the  most  equitable  methi 
of  deciding  controversies  which  have  not  been  settled  1 
diplomatic  means  (Article  i6)< 

When  this  last  article  was  reported  to  the  commissioi 
M.  Beldiman,  of  Roumania,  made  the  following  declare 
tion  :  **The  Royal  Government  of  Roumania,  acquiesciQ 
entirely  in  the  principle  of  voluntary  arbitration,  whos 
whole  importance  in  international  relations  it  appreciate^ 
does  not  understand,  however,  from  this  article  an  en 
gagement  to  accept  arbitration  in  all  the  cases  anticipate( 
by  it ;  it  can  vote  for  this  articlcj  therefore,  only  unde 
this  reserve/'  With  this  exception,  the  article  was  agre« 
to  unanimously ;  for  it  was  recognized  that  the  sovereigntj 
of  each  state  was  left  unimpaired  by  it,  since  each  statt 
would  retain  the  right  of  deciding  whether  or  not  any  givei 

^  Article  19  is  disciisaed  under  Specific  Cases  of  ArbitratiCHi,  pages  330-331 
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was  of  a  judicial  character,  or  was  connected  with  the 

iterpretation  or  appHcation  of  treaties;    and  such  cases 

Ley  were  allj  except  Roumania,  entirely  willing  to  submit 

i  arbitration. 

Article  16,  it  must  be  noted,  has  to  do  with  cases  of  a 
udicial  character  or  connected   with  treaties;    that  is, 

uestions  of  law  or  those  based  on  documents,  which 

uestions  can  alone  be  decided  by  judges  properly  so  called, 
jeneral  arbitration,  or  arbitration  of  differences  as  to 
tolitical,  territorial,  or  commercial  interests,  was  not 
Igreed  to  by  the  powers  collectively;  but  they  adopted  the 
statement  that  an  agreement  of  arbitration  may  relate  to 
^ery  kind  of  controversy  or  solely  to  controversies  of  a 
^articular  character,  and  may  be  made  with  reference  to 

isputes  already  existing  or  to  those  which  may  thereafter 
trise  (Article  17);     Baron  de  Bildt,  of  Sweden  and   Nor- 

ay,  thought  this  article  superfluous^  and  asked,  **Why 
nscribe  a  law  which  all  the  world  has  already?"  Cheva- 
ier  Descamps,  Count  Nigra,  of  Italy,  and  Professor  Lam- 
of  Austria,  answered  the  question  by  saying  that 

was  desh'abie  to  call  attention  to  the  great  number  of 
areaties  of  arbitration  which  had  already  been  concluded, 

give  the  indorsement  of  the  conference  to  them,  and  to 
encourage  the  nations  to  push  on  farther  and  faster  in  the 
ood  work  of  concluding  more  of  them.* 

A  treaty  of  arbitration  may  obviously  apply  to  differences 
Ipf  the  past,  present,  or  future,  as  the  parties  making  the 
■reaty  may  determine.     This  fact  was  recognized  by  the 

■  1  Chevalier  Descampa  prepared  at  tbe  request  of  the  III  Commission 
ft  Eummary  statement  of  the  large  number  of  arbitration  agreements  which 
had  been  entered  into  between  the  various  governments  represented  at  the 
conferctTce;  ttiis  statement  was  printed  and  distributed  to  the  memberSp  and 
is  Dubhshed  with  the  records  of  the  conference. 
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above  article ;  but  bX  the  time  of  its  adoption,  M,  Beldinmii 
stated  that  his  government  would  accept  the  artide  only 
under  the  reserve  that  it  did  not  apply  to  any  differences^ 
or  disputes  which  had  arisen  '^  before  the  conclusion  of  thi; 
present  convention.'* 

The  statement  that  a  treaty  of  arbitration  implies 
obligation  of  submitting  in  good  faith  to  the  decision 
the  arbitral  tribunal  (Article  i8),  was  also  objected  to 
the  reason  that  it  was  superfluous;  but  it  was  defend 
and  adopted  on  the  express  ground  that  it  emphasi; 
the  characteristic  feature  of  arbitration »  which  is  not 
of  an  attempt  at  conciliation,  but  the  mutual  submissif 
of  states  to  judges  of  their  own  choice,  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  a  repudiation  of  the  arbitral  award  is  no 
more  admissible  than  is  the  violation  of  contracts.  In] 
regard  to  this  article^  also,  M<  Beldiman  made  the  reserva-' 
tion  that  his  government  accepted  it  only  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  implied  no  agreement  in  the  nature  ofi 
obligatory  arbitration. 

One  other  article,  of  noteworthy  character  and  interest, 
was  adopted  by  the  conference  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting the  utmost  possible  resort  to  arbitration.  This 
was  a  statement  that  ''the  signatory  powers  consider  it 
their  duty,  in  case  a  serious  dispute  threatens  to  break 
out  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind  the  latter 
that  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  ^  is  open  to  them. 
Hence  they  declare  that  the  act  of  reminding  the  parties 
in  dispute  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  ConventioHj  and 
the  advice  given  to  them,  in  the  higher  interests  of  peace, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  permanent  court,  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  exercise  of  good  offices"  (i\itide  27}. 

*  See  page  370* 
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The  French  delegation  presented  this  proposition,  and 
S/l.  Bourgeois  and  Baron  d'Estoumelles,  of  that  delegation, 
urged  in  its  favor  that  sometimes  a  point  of  honor  causes 
each  party  to  the  dispute  to  hesitate  to  suggest  arbitration 
to  its  opponent ;  and  that  public  opinion  is  easily  led  to 
consider  such  a  suggestion  as  an  act  of  weakness  rather 
than  as  an  evidence  of  confidence  in  its  own  good  cause 
and  of  moderation  founded  on  a  spirit  of  justice ;  hence 
each  party  waits  for  the  other  to  take  the  initiative.  Several 
delegations  supported  this  proposition,  but  the  practical 
question  arose  as  to  the  agency  which  should  act  as  inter- 
mediary between  the  powers  in  general  and  the  powers 
in  dispute.  M.  Bourgeois  suggested^  in  reply,  the  inter- 
national  bureau  or  the  diplomatic  council  *  established 
at  The  Hague  in  connection  with  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration ;  but  Professor  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  ob- 
jected that  the  bureau  would  not  possess  sufficient  moral 
authority,  while  the  diplomatic  council  would  be  bound  by 
the  instructions  of  each  of  its  members,  and  hence  could 
not  act  with  sufficient  independence.  Baron  d^Estour- 
nelles  then  proposed  that  the  secretary-general  of  the 
international  bureau  should  act  as  the  agent  of  the  powers, 
and  on  the  express  demand  of  one  or  more  powers,  in 
calling  the  disputants'  attention  to  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  With  the  powers  behind  him,  it  was 
urged,  the  secretary-general  would  have  sufficient  moral 
authority,  while  his  modest  character  of  an  agent  could 
give  no  affront  to  the  disputants.  To  this  suggestion  it 
was  objected  that  the  secretary -general  might  intervene 
with  his  invitation  at  an  unfortunate  moment  and  thus 
aggravate  the  dispute,  and  that  especially  he  might  thus 

*  See  pages  375-378* 
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cause  the  permanent  court  itself  to  fall  into  disrepute. 
Baron  d^Estoumelles's  proposition  was  put  to  vote  in  tk 
committee  and  rejected  by  a  vote  of  five  to  three,  with  two^ 
abstentions. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  was  unanimous 
in  its  desire  that  in  si>me  way  the  powers  should  encourage 
disputants  to  have  recourse  to  the  Permanent  Court  of 
Arbitration,  The  proposition  was  made  that  the  secre- 
tary-general might  appeal  to  one  or  more  neutral  powers 
to  extend  the  invitation  to  arbitrate;  and  also  that  the 
judges  of  the  permanent  court,  scattered  as  they  are 
among  all  the  nationsj  should  appeal  to  their  respective 
governments  to  act.  These  propositions  did  not  meet 
with  favor,  however,  and  the  committee  at  last  adopted 
unanimously  the  statement  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  powers 
to  suggest  arbitration  to  disputants,  leaving  the  powen 
themselves  to  find  the  best  practical  method  of  making  the 
suggestion- 

When  this  article  was  presented  to  the  commissioDj 
M.  Beldiman  repeated  his  statement  that  his  government 
would  subscribe  to  absolutely  nothing  but  volunMf 
arbitration,  and  suggested  that  the  words  *^ consider 
their  duty"  be  replaced  by  "judge  it  useful."  This 
suggestion  caused  Baron  d'Estoumelles  to  make  a  vig- 
orous defense  of  the  use  of  the  word  duty  and  to  assert 
positively  that  the  article  was  preeminently  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  smaller  and  weaker  states.  But  Professor  Vel; 
kovitch,  of  Servia,  insisted  that  it  was  '*a  kind  of  invitation 
for  the  larger  powers  to  mitiate  measures  injurious  toi 
the  justifiable  amour  propre  and  dignity  of  the  smaller 
states,  while  the  latter  would  never  be  permitted,  in  prac- 
tice, to  fulfill  the  duty  stated  by  the  article  in  regard  to  the 
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former.  The  surest  method  of  establishing  the  asserted 
equality,  he  said,  would  have  been  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  obligatory  arbitration.  This  caused  Professor  Zom, 
erf  Grermany,  to  assert  that  although  there  was  undoubtedly 
in  the  committee  of  examination  a  powerful  current  in 
favor  of  obligatory  arbitration,  the  German  government 
would  not  have  been  in  a  position  to  adopt  it.  The 
reason  for  his  government's  objection  to  it  he  stated 
to  be  as  follows : 

"It  is  true  that  there  exists  quite  a  series  of  particular  cases  of  ar- 
bitration, and  that  arbitration  is  no  longer  a  thing  unknown.  But 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  within  the  field  of  arbitration, 
up  to  the  present  time,  are  not  of  a  kind  sufficient  to  permit  my  gov- 
ernment to  agree  to  obligatory  arbitration  in  the  future.  To  proceed 
in  this  important  matter  without  sufficient  experience,  would  seem  to 
be  dangerous  and  might  lead  to  discord  rather  than  to  harmony.  .  .  . 
On  the  other  hand,  the  German  government  has  been  impressed  with 
the  belief,  held  in  common  by  all  the  governments  represented  here, 
that  every  endeavor  tending  to  preserve  peace  and  good  relations  be- 
tween nations  deserves  most  earnest  attention.  Hence  my  govern- 
ment has  made  no  objections,  up  to  the  present  moment,  to  Article 
27,  although,  perhaps,  the  expression  of  duty  would  appear  to  go  a 
little  too  far.  But  there  would  seem  to  be  no  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties to  this  moral  duty  being  expressed  and  emphasized.  .  .  .  The 
object  of  our  task  is  to  create  a  solid  basis  for  the  widest  possible  use 
of  peaceful  means  in  putting  an  end  to  international  differences." 

M.  Odier,  of  Switzerland,  appealed  to  his  colleagues 
from  the  other  smaller  states  to  accept  the  article  as  not 
only  advantageous  to  the  smaller  states,  but  also  as  a 
proper  recognition  of  the  attitude  of  neutrals  towards 
belligerents.  "We  have  sought,"  he  said,  "to  open  a 
new  era  in  international  relations.  Until  the  present  day, 
the  condition  of  war  has  been  left  to  the  decision  of  nations 
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in  dispute,  and  neutral  powers  have  not  done  all  they  could 
to  prevent  it.  Now,  it  must  be  recognized  that  corre- 
sponding to  this  new  era  there  are  new  duties.  Neutrals 
have  these  duties  to  fulfill.  They  may  no  longer  content 
themselves  with  maintaining  a  more  or  less  disapproving 
silence ;  they  may  no  longer  permit  two  powers  to  appeal 
to  arms  without  putting  forth  their  best  eflforts  to  prevent 
such  a  •  calamity.  One  of  our  colleagues  has  tried  to 
characterize  the  r61e  of  neutrals  in  such  a  contingency, 
and  he  has  invented  for  it  the  happy  word  *  peace-manag- 
ing' (pacigerant).  This  characterization  will  be  conse- 
crated by  the  Conference  of  The  Hague.  That  is  why 
I  approve  heartily  of  the  proposition  presented  by  the 
French  delegation,  which  I  regard  as  the  consecration  of  a 
duty  of  neutral  states." 

Mr.  HoUs,  of  the  United  States,  added  his  approval 
of  the  article  and  an  appeal  for  its  unanimous  adoption; 
but  still  the  Servian  and  other  Balkan  delegates  were 
obdurate,  until  M.  Bourgeois,  president  of  the  commission, 
addressed  to  them  a  powerful  and  conciliatory  appeal. 
"Since  the  opening  of  this  conference,"  he  said,  "we  have  I 
more  than  once  succeeded  in  reaching  a  unanimous  agree-  j 
ment  on  questions  which,  at  first,  seemed  to  divide  us. 
It  would  be  an  important  achievement,  and  one  whose 
moraL  significance  is,  to  my  mind,  beyond  expression,  if 
on  this  Article  27,  which  is  one  of  the  essential  factors 
in  our  plan  of  arbitration,  we  could  succeed  in  giving  to 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  our  unanimity.  .  .  .  The 
disputes  indicated  by  Article  27  are  indeed  only  those 
which  imperil  peace ;  it  is  indeed  for  them  alone  that  we 
consider  legitimate  a  friendly  summons  to  arbitration 
made  by  the  signatory  powers  to  powers  in  dispute.  .  .  • 
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The  moral  utility  of  this  article  lies  wholly  in  the  fact  that 
by  it  the  common  duty  of  maintaining  peace  among  men 
is  recognized  and  affirmed  by  the  nations.  Think  you 
that  it  is  a  thing  of  small  importance  that  in  this  conference 
—  that  is  to  say,  not  in  a  gathering  of  theorists  and  phi- 
losophers, discussing  without  restrictions  and  on  their 
own  personal  responsibility,  but  in  an  assembly  where 
the  governments  of  nearly  all  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
earth  are  officiaUy  represented  —  that  here,  the  existence 
of  this  international  duty  has  been  proclaimed,  and  that 
the  idea  of  this  duty,  implanted  from  this  time  forth  within 
the  consciences  of  the. peoples,  is  imposed  upon  the  future 
acts  of  gpvemments  and  nations  ?  .  .  .  I  will  repeat  the 
words  of  Count  Nigra:  'There  are  here  neither  large  nor 
small  powers ;  all  are  equal  before  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished.' But  if  this  work  should  prove  more  useful  to 
some  than  to  others,  is  it  not  to  the  weakest  that  it  will 
certainly  bring  more  benefit  ?  As  I  said  yesterday  to  our 
colleagues  of  the  minority  in  the  committee  of  examination : 
Every  time  a  court  has  been  established  in  the  world, 
and  a  deliberate  and  impartial  decision  has  been  thereby 
enabled  to  rise  above  the  struggle  of  interests  and  pas- 
sions, is  it  not  one  more  guarantee  to  the  weak  against  the 
abuse  of  power?  Gentlemen,  it  will  be  the  same  between 
nations  as  it  is  now  between  men.  International  institu- 
tions like  this  will  be  the  guarantee  of  the  weak  against 
the  strong.  In  conflicts  of  brute  force,  where  soldiers  of 
muscle  and  steel  are  arrayed,  there  are  the  large  and  the 
small,  the  weak  and  the  strong ;  when  into  the  two  scales 
of  the  balance  swords  are  thrown,  one  may  be  heavier  and 
the  other  lighter.  But  when  riglits  are  weighed  in  them, 
inequality  ceases,  and  the  rights  of  the  smallest  and  the 
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weakest  press  down  upon  the  scales  of  the  balance  with 
a  weight  as  great  as  do  those  of  the  largest  and  strongest* 
It  is  this  conviction  which  has  guided  our  work,  and  it  is 
of  the  weakj  above  all,  that  we  have  thought  in  pursuing  it. 
May  they  understand  our  thought  and  respond  to  our  hope 
by  allying  themselves  with  this  endeavor  to  bring  the 
future  of  Humanity  more  and  more  under  the  control 
of  Law!" 

In  the  prolonged  applause  which  followed  M*  Bour- 
geois's peroration,  the  objections  of  the  Balkan  delegates 
faded  away,  and  the  article  was  adopted  unanimoudy. 
It  was  this  article  in  particular,  however,  which  called 
forth  an  important  declaration  from  the  delegation  of  tli<? 
United  States-     Mr.  Holla,  of  that  delegation,  had  sup- 
ported the  article  both  in  the  committee  and  in  the  com- 
mission, where  he  had  said  that  the  omission  of  Article  27 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  convention,  for  without  this 
article  it  would  incur  the  probability  of  never  bebg  put 
into  practice  and  of  remaining  wholly  illusory;    it  w, 
necessary,  he  thought,  to  express  this  idea  of  the  mon 
duty  of  states,     '*This  idea,  this  simple  word,"  he  con- 
tinued, "will  inaugurate  a  new  era,  in  which  the  people 
will  recognize  their  bonds  of  solidarity  and  the  imperiou; 
obligation  of  interesting  themselves  not  only  in  their  owa 
peace,  but  in  that  of  their  neighbors.     On  the  other  hand^ 
this  article  does  not  imply  an  obligation  in  the  jtmstk 
sense  of  the  word,  but  an  obligation  of  a  moral  kind.  .  .  ■ 
As  for  me,  I  rejoice  that  such  an  idea  has  been  formulatt ' 
for  I  consider  it  the  crown  of  our  whole  work,*' 

But  the  American  delegation's  cordial  support  of  th 
article,  and  of  the  convention  as  a  whole,  did  not  cai 
them   to    lose    sight    of    the   traditional    policy   of   I 
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Fnited  States  which  is  expressed  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
d  its  later  developments-  Accordingly,  when  the  con- 
tention on  arbitration  was  adopted  in  plenary  session  of 
he  confcrencej  the  delegation  presented  the  following 
ieclaration ; 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Convention  shall  be  so  construed  as 
require  the  United  States  of  America  to  depart  from  its  traditional 
policy  of  not  entering  upon,  interfering  with,  or  entangling  itself  in  the 
jolitical  questions  or  internal  administration  of  any  foreign  state,  nor 
anything  contained  in  the  said  Convention  be  so  construed  as 
|o  require  the  relinquishment,  by  the  United  States  of  America,  of  its 
traditional  attitude  toward  purely  American  questions." 


b.   The  Conference  of  igof 

The  subject  of  obligatory  arbitration  was  brought 
jefore  the  Conference  of  1907  in  the  introductory  address 
rf  M,  Bourgeois,  of  France,  president  of  the  I  Commission, 

!e  referred  to  the  long  discussion  of  the  subject  in  1899; 

»  the  treaties  between   Denmark  and   Italy,   Denmark 

id  Holland,  and  Chili  and  Argentina,  providing  for 
bligatory    arbitration    without    restriction ;    to    the  nu- 

lerous  treaties  between   various  powers   providing  for 

le  obligatory  arbitration  of  certain  classes  of  cases; 
md  to  the  prophecy  of  Professor  Zom,  of  Germany,  in 

899,  that  the  opportune  moment  would  arrive  when^ 
ifter  experiments  between  pairs  of  states,  there  could  be 
numerated  cases  of  arbitration  obligatory  for  all.  In 
inclusion  J  he  asked  if  that  opportune  moment  had  now 
irivcd,  and  if  it  would  not  be  of  considerable  moral  sig- 
ificance  to  consolidate  by  a  general  agreement  the  treaties 

eady  concluded  separately  between  various  nations  and 
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to  consecrate  by  a  common  signature  the  agreements  already 
signed  by  most  of  the  governments  in  pairs. 

The  question  was  then  referred  to  the  first  subcom- 
mission,  which  devoted  five  of  its  sessions  to  a  general 
discussion  of  it.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  the  rep* 
resentatives  of  seventeen  powers  expressed  their  govern- 
ments' attitude  towards  a  general  treaty  of  obligator}' 
arbitration.  Thirteen  of  these  were  ''smaller  powers/'  and 
every  one  of  them  advocated  a  general  treaty  for  the  obli- 
gatory^  arbitration  of  certain  classes  of  cases ;  four  of  them 
were  'Marge  powers/'  and  t^vo  of  these  favored  a  general 
treaty  for  the  obligatory  arbitration  of  certain  classes  of 
cases,  one  favored  such  a  treaty  "in  theory,"  but  re- 
served its  decision  on  the  treaty  actually  proposed,  and 
the  fourth  opposed  a  general  treaty  while  advocating 
heartily  the    making    of    obligatory  arbitration    treaties 

between  separate  states. _^ ^— -^^ 

— -  Faron  MarschallVon  Biebersteinj  of  Germany,  was  the] 
spokesman  of  this  last-named  power,  and  his  speech  wm 
noteworthy  for  several  reasons.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
one,  in  the  preliminary  discussion,  which  frankly  opposed 
a  general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  even  for  a  ven' 
restricted  number  of  cases;  and  yet  its  opposition  was 
based  on  an  advocacy  of  the  extension  of  obligator}' 
arbitration  itself.  -— '^~  "      ^~~    ^^— —  ^_^^_ 


"At  the  fiiist  Peace  Conference/*  said  the  Ban>n,  "the  Genflan 
delegate  declared  in  the  name  of  his  government  that  experience  in 
the  field  of  arbitration  was  not  of  a  kind  to  permit  an  agreement  ai  I 
that  time  in  favor  of  obligatoiy  arbitration.     Eight  years  have  passed  I 
since  that  declaration  ^  and  experience  in  the  field  of  arbitration  has  \ 
accumulated  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  question  has  been,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  profound  and  continuous  study  on  the 

^  i 


\ 
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part  of  the  German  government.  In  view  of  the  fruits  of  this  ex- 
amination, and  under  the  influence  of  the  fortunate  results  flowing 
from  arbitration,  my  government  is  favorable  to-day,  in  principle, 
to  the  idea  of  obligatory  arbitration.  It  has  confirmed  the  sincerity 
of  this  opinion  by  signing  two  treaties  of  permanent  arbitration,  one 
with  the  British  government,  the  other  with  that  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  both  gf  which  include  all  judicial  questions  or  those 
relative  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties.  We  have,  besides,  inserted 
in  our  commercial  treaties  concluded  within  recent  years  an  arbitra- 
tional  agreement  for  a  series  of  questions,  and  we  have  the  firm  inten- 
tion of  continuing  to  pursue  the  task  in  which  we  are  engaged  in 
concluding  these  treaties. 

"In  the  course  of  our  debates,  the  fortunate  fact  has  been  men- 
tioned that  a  long  series  of  other  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration 
have  been  concluded  between  various  states.  This  is  genuine  prog- 
ress, and  the  credit  of  it  is  due,  incontestably,  to  the  first  Peace 

Conierence.-       

,  -'  "  It  would  be  an  error,  however,  to  believe  that  a  general  arbitra- 
tional  agreement  concluded  between  two  states  can  serve  purely  and 
simply  as  a  model  or,  so  to  speak,  a  formulary  for  a  world  treaty. 
The  matter  is  yeiy-xlifferent  in  the  two  cases.  Between  two  states 
"wEicir  cohcTuJe  a  treaty  of  general  ebligafory  arbitration,  the  field 
of  possible  differences  is  more  or  less  under  the  eyes  of  the  treaty 
makers ;  it  is  circumscribed  by  a  series  of  concrete  and  familiar  factors, 
such  as  the  geographical  situation  of  the  two  countries,  their  financial 
and  economic  relations,  and  the  historic  traditions  which  have  grown 
up  between  them.  In  a  treaty  including  all  the  countries  of  the  world, 
these  concrete  factors  are  wanting,  and  hence,  even  in  the  restricted 
list  of  juristic  questions,  the  possibility  of  differences  of  every  kind  is 
illimitable.  It  follows  from  this  that  a  general  arbitrational  agree- 
ment which,  between  two  states,  defines  with  sufficient  clearness  the 
rights  and  duties  which  flow  from  it,  might  be  in  a  world  treaty  too 
vague  and  elastic,  and  hence  inapplicable. 

"Now,  if  we  raise  before  the  world  the  flag  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion, we  must  surely  have  an  arbitrational  agreement  which  would  do 
honor  to  this  flag  and  define  clearly  and  precisely  the  character  of  the 
obligation.  Without  that  we  should  expose  ourselves  to  the  reproach 
of  making  promises  which  can  not  be  kept  and  of  offering  a  formula 
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instead  of  a  fact.  Ftirther,  there  would  be  danger  that  instead  of 
smoothing  away  a  difiicultyi  there  wotild  be  added  to  it  an  additions] 
quarrel  as  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  treaty  itself.  * . . 
As  to  universal  obligatory  arbitration/ it  is  not  sufficjenl  for  its  suc- 
cessful application  to  assert  the  principle ;  it  is  necessary  to  arrange 
practical  details.  To  use  a  metaphor:  it  is  not  sufficient  to  build  a 
cosmopolitan  dwelling,  with  a  fine  facade;  it  is  necessary  to  furnish 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  live  in  it  com- 
fortably and  on  good  understanding." 

Austria's  representative,  M*  de  Merey,  stated  his  gov- 
ernment's belief  in  the  principle  of  the  obligatory  arbi- 
tration of  certain  classes  of  difficulties,  even  under  a 
general  treaty,  but  said  that  he  would  reserve  his  decision 
until  he  knew  precisely  what  classes  would  be  included 
within  the  treaty  proposed. 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  of  Great  Britain,  alluded  to  the  various 
treaties  of  general  arbitration  which  his  government  had 
made,  and  stated  its  belief  that  the  time  had  come  to  take 
one  step  farther  in  the  path  which  leads  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  general  agreement  for  the  settlement  by  means  of 
arbitration  of  every  question  admitting  of  such  a  solution. 

"I  foresee,"  he  continued,  "that  we  shall  be  told  that  any  agree- 
ment which  we  may  be  able  to  reach  can  have  only  an  insignificant 
result,  since  the  legal  bond  (vinculum  juris)  which  it  will  create,  will 
be,  from  the  juristic  point  of  view,  feeble  and  indefinite.  But  nations 
are  not  governed  solely  by  juristic  conceptions,  nor  united  with  each 
other  only  by  legal  lionds.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  treaty 
which  we  are  considering  will  have  a  great  importance  in  history  as 
being  the  collective  expression  of  the  conscience  of  the  civilized 
world." 

Ambassador  Choatej  of  the  United  States,  was  the  6rst 
representative  of  the  larger  powers  to  speak^  and  his  speech 
was  a  powerful  argument  and  appeal  for  a  general  treaty 
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providing  for  the  obligatory  arbitration  of  certain  classes 
of  disputes.  After  alluding  to  the  work  of  the  first 
conference,  and  to  the  court  of  arbitration  established 
by  it  as  "one  of  the  greatest  advances  that  have  yet  been 
made  in  the  cause  of  civilization  and  peace,"  Mr.  Choate 
continued : 

"But,  Mr.  President,  great  events  have  happened  since  the  dose 
of  the  first  Peace  Conference  which  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  world  and  convinced  it  of  the  necessity  of  taking  another  long  step 
forward  and  of, making  arbitration  as  far  as  human  ingenuity  can  do 
it  a  substitute  for  war  in  all  possible  cases.  Two  terrible  wars  have 
taken  place,  each  productive  of  an  incalculable  amount  of  human 
suffering  and  misery,  and  these  wars  have  been  followed  by  a  steady 
increase  of  armaments,  which  offer  a  convincing  proof  that  the  evils 
and  mischiefis  which  the  Russian  Emperor  and  Count  Mouravieff 
deplored  [in  1898]  are  still  threatening  the  peoples  of  all  the  countries, 
and  that  arbitration  is  the  only  loophole  of  escape  from  all  those  evils 
and  mischiefs.  So  thoroughly  have  all  the  nations,  great  and  small, 
been  convinced  of  this  proposition  that  many  of  them  have  made 
haste  to  interchange  with  other  individual  nations  agreements  to  settle 
the  very  questions  for  which  arbitration  was  recognized  by  the  last 
conference  as  the  most  efficacious  and  equitable  remedy,  by  that  peace- 
ful method  instead  of  by  a  resort  to  war.  I  believe  that  some  thirty 
treaties  have  been  thus  exchanged  among  the  nations  of  Europe  alone, 
all  substantially  to  the  same  purport  and  effect. 

"In  1904  the  United  States  of  America,  beholding  from  a  distance 
the  disastrous  effects  of  those  terrible  conflicts  of  arms  from  which 
they  were  happily  removed,  proposed  to  ten  of  the  leading  nations  to 
interchange  treaties  with  them  of  the  same  nature  and  effect.  Their 
proposition  was  most  cordially  welcomed  and  ten  treaties  were  ac- 
cordingly negotiated  and  exchanged,  but  failed  of  ratification  by 
an  internal  domestic  question  which  arose  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  treaty-making  powers  of  the  United  States.  But 
all  parties  were  of  one  mind  that  all  the  questions  for  which  arbitra- 
tion had  been  recommended  by  the  former  conference  should  be 
settled  by  that  method  rather  than  by  resort  to  arms,  and  that  The 
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Hague  Court  should  be  the  tribunal  to  which  they  should  be  sub- 
mitted, 

^'In  igoi,  at  the  Second  Internationa!  Conference  of  the  American 
States  held  in  Mexico,  to  which  the  United  States  was  a  party,  m 
obligatory  convention  was  entered  into  and  signed  by  all  the  parties 
taking  part  in  the  conference,  by  which  they  agreed  to  submit  to 
arbitration  all  claims  for  pecuniary  loss  or  damage  which  may  be 
presented  by  their  respective  citi/^ns  and  which  can  not  be  amicably 
adjusted  through  diplomatic  channels,  when  said  claims  are  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  warrant  the  expenses  of  arbitration,  and  that  Tlie 
Hague  Tribunal  should  l>e  the  court  for  the  trial  and  disposition  of 
all  such  controversies  unless  otherwise  specially  agreed.  And  ia 
case,  for  any  cause  whatever,  the  Permanent  Court  of  The  Hague 
should  not  be  open  to  one  or  more  of  the  high  con  tract!  og  parties^ 
they  obligated  themselves  to  stipulate  in  a  special  treaty  the  rules 
under  which  the  tribunal  shall  be  established  for  taking  cognizance 
of  the  questions  to  lie  submitted.  This  convention  was  for  five  yeais 
and  was  ratified  by  eight  of  the  parties,  including  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"Later  still,  at  the  Third  International  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can States  held  at  Rio  in  1906,  for  the  holding  of  which  this  meeting 
of  the  second  Conference  at  The  Hague  was  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
signatory  parties  postponed  until  the  present  year,  the  Mexican  treaty 
was  renewed  for  a  further  period  of  five  years  by  all  the  parties  that 
had  ratified  it  and  by  all  the  other  countries  in  the  conference,  and 
b  now  being  ratified  by  them  one  after  the  other 

"At  the  Rio  conference  the  subject  of  a  sdll  further  extension  of 
obligatory  arbitrarion  was  again  considered,  and  at  that  time  aU  the 
parties  to  that  conference  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  this  second 
Conference  at  The  Hague.  And  in  view  of  that  fact,  and  of  a  general 
desire  on  their  part  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  this  present  conference^ 
the  committee  to  whom  the  matter  was  referred,  reported  a  resolution 
to  ratify  adherence  to  the  principles  of  arbitration  and,  to  the  end  that 
so  high  a  purpose  may  be  rendered  practicable,  to  recommend  to  the 
nations  represented  that  instructions  be  given  their  delegates  to  the 
second  conference  to  be  held  at  The  Hague  to  endeavor  to  secure  by 
the  said  assemblage  of  world-wide  character  the  negotiation  of  a 
general  arbitration  convention  so  effective  and  definite  that,  meriting 
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the  approval  of  the  civilized  world,  it  shall  be  accepted  and  put  in 
force  by  every  nation.  The  conference  unanimously  ratified  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  the 
ratification. 

"It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  the  delegation  of  the  United 
States  of  America  comes  here  instructed  by  its  government  to  ad- 
vocate the  adoption  of  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  substantially 
of  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  treaties  which  it  entered  into  in  1904, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred  and  which  became  abortive  by  the 
drcumstances  already  mentioned. 

"...  There  seems  to  be  no  intelligent  reason  why  nations,  hav- 
ing at  stake  grave  interests  from  which  may  arise  possible  differ-^ 
enoes  with  other  nations,  and  who  have  already  separately  agreed  to 
submit  such  differences  to  arbitration  before  The  Hague  Tribunal, 
should  not  all  together  agree  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  and  why  other 
nations  should  not  follow  them  in  the  paths  of  peace  so  happily  in- 
augurated. .  .  .  We  believe  that  it  [the  American  plan]  will  satisfy 
a  world-wide  demand  for  such  a  general  treaty,  and  will  go  far  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  arbitration  which  all  the  nations  are  every  year 
expecting  more  and  more  confidently  as  a  substitute  for  the  terrible 
arbitrament  of  war." 

This  address  of  Ambassador  Choate,  excellent  in  itself 
and  coming  after  the  representatives  of  eight  of  the  smaller 
powers  had  advocated  obligatory  arbitration  of  a  more 
or  less  restricted  kind,  and  before  any  of  the  larger  powers 
had  expressed  themselves  upon  it,  made  a  great  and  favor- 
able impression.  Among  the  noteworthy  addresses  made 
by  representatives  of  the  smaller  powers  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  Marquis  de  Soveral,  of  Portugal,  M.  Milo- 
vanovitch,  of  Servia,  M.  Castro,  of  Uruguay,  and  Samad 
Khan,  of  Persia.  Marquis  de  Soveral  asserted  his  belief 
that  the  "opportune  moment"  had  arrived  for  conse- 
crating at  The  Hague  a  state  of  things  which  since  1899 
has  more  and  more  distinguished  international  relations. 
"The  simple  fact  of  the  convocation  of  this  conference  by 
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our  governments,"  he  said,  '^ means  that  they  believe  that 
the  moment  has  arrived  for  giving  a  new  impulse  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  We  bear  this  responsibility  before  the 
world ;  I  am  sure,  gentlemen,  that  we  shall  honor  it " 
"Without  luUing  ourselves  by  the  illusive  belief  that 
in  the  present  state  of  mankind,"  said  M-  MUovanovitch, 
*'  it  would  be  possible  either  to  abolish  all  the  causes 
of  warfare  or  even  to  foresee  and  provide  for  the  causes  of 
future  wars,  nothing  prevents  us  from  defining  the  causes 
which  can  and  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  peaceful  solu- 
'tion.  This  will  undoubtedly  aid  in  making  wars  less 
frequent;  and  it  will  develop  the  sentiment  of  justice 
in  dealings  between  nations  and  inspire  a  greater  trust 
in  the  principles  and  rules  of  international  law.  Then 
only,  when  differences  arise,  will  the  states,  the  small 
states  above  all,  be  able  to  say ;  '  There  are  Judges  at  The 
Hague  1*"  M.  Castro  referred  to  cynics,  outside  of  the 
conference,  who  would  probably  remark  that,  with  one  or 
two  praiseworthy  exceptions,  the  partisans  of  obligatory 
arbitration  are  found  only  among  the  small  states,  whence 
they  would  conclude  that  the  tendency  of  these  same  states 
would  be  quite  the  reverse  if  might  were  on  their  side* 
"Perhaps  so,"  he  continuedj  '* since  it  accords  with  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature,  —  which  we  are  sum- 
moned to  aid  in  correcting ;  but  what  can  not  be  doubted 
is  that  the  presumpHo  juris  of  seeking  the  rule  of  justice  is 
an  aid  to  the  least  strong,  smce  in  their  conflicts  with  the 
powerful  they  can  count  only  on  right  and  justice/ 
Samad  Khan,  in  the  flowery  language  of  the  Orient,  said 
that  "the  new  treaty  of  international  arbitration  should 
be  the  loveliest  wreath  of  flowers  which,  in  leaving  this 
hospitable  land,  we  can  offer  to  the  nations  who  have 
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sent  us  here-  *  -  .  Though  we  may  not  attain  this  time 
oiir  sacred  goal  [of  assuring  general  peace],  we  should  at 
least  strive  ardently  for  it  and  desire  it  with  all  our  heart : 
Seek,  and  thou  shall  find !  .  .  .  The  day  must  come 
when  we  can  exclude  from  our  vocabularies  the  historic 
motto :  If  you  desire  peace,  prepare  for  war." 

At  the  end  of  the  long  general  discussion,  the  many  prop- 
ositions concerning  arbitration  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  examination.  The  committee  examined  them  one  by 
one,  commencing  with  that  which  gave  the  largest  scope  - 
to  obligatory  arbitration  and  ending  with  that  which 
was  most  restrictive. 

The  Dominican  Republic  was  the  only  state  which  actu- 
ally proposed  universal  obligatory  arbitration  *' without 
restriction,"  although  Denmark  "called  the  attention''  of 
the  conference  to  its  three  treat ies,  made  with  the  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  and  Portugalj  which  provide  for  obligatory 
arbitration  without  reserve.  The  Dominican  delegation 
based  its  proposition  on  the  desire  for  arbitration  expressed 
by  the  representatives  of  nineteen  American  powers  at 
the  Conference  of  Rio  Janeiro,  But  the  committee  de- 
cided tmanimously  that  it  was  useless  to  discuss  a  proposi- 
tion which  was  certain  to  be  rejected  by  the  conference. 

The  proposition  which  appeared  to  be  of  widest  scope 
next  to  the  Dominican  was  Brazil's,  which  provided 
for  the  arbitration  of  all  questions  which  can  not  be 
settled  by  diplomacy,  good  oflices,  or  mediation,  except 
those  which  affect  independence,  territorial  integrity, 
essential  interests,  domestic  laws  or  institutions,  or  the 
interests  of  third  parties*  M.  Ruy  Barbosa,  of  Brazil, 
defended  all  of  these  exceptions  as  necessary  or  desirable ; 
but  they  were  objected  to  by  several  delegates  for  the  reason 
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that,  since  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  they  were 
to  be  interpreted  solely  by  the  parties  to  the  disputes,  they 
would  leave  absolutely  nothing  of  obligatory  arbitration 
except  the  name.  Professor  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  op- 
posed the  proposition  for  the  reason  that  it  would  have 
excluded  the  majority  of  the  questions  which  were  the 
object  of  fifty-five  arbitral  awards  during  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  Dr.  Drago,  of  Argentina,  remarked  that  it 
would  be  more  practical  to  enumerate  the  cases  of  obli- 
gatory arbitration  possible  or  desirable,  instead  of  making 
vague  and  sweeping  exceptions  to.  a  general  rule ;  kad  the 
committee  accepted  this  view  of  the  matter  and  turned  to 
a  consideration  of  propositions  suggesting  specific  classes 
of  cases. 

The  preamble  and  articles  of  1899  which  had  to  do 
with  arbitration  and  obligatory  arbitration  in  general 
were  all  retained,  in  1907,  in  their  form  as  first  adopted, 
with  only  one  important  modification.  This  modifica- 
tion was  an  addition  to  Article  27,  and  was  proposed  by 
M.  Candamo,  of  Peru,  in  the  following  words : 

i 

"Article  27  declares  that  the  signatory  powers  consider  it  their  duty  d 
to  remind  parties  in  dispute  that  the  Permanent  Court  is  open  to  them.  I 
This  article  provides  a  means  of  setting  arbitration  in  motion.    It  I 
was  one  of  the  successes  of  the  first  conference,  and  it  marked  the  I 
triumph  of  a  great  juristic  idea.     But  why  can  we  not  take  one  step  I 
farther  ?    Why  should  one  of  the  parties  in  dispute  wait  to  be  reminded 
that  the  affair  could  be  submitted  to  arbitration  ?    And  if  it  be  dis- 
posed to  have  recourse  of  itself  to  this  means  of  peaceful  solution, 
why  should  it  not  voluntarily  come  before  the  organization  in  The 
Hague  which  represents  the  signatory  powers?  I 

"Although  it  is  often  difficult  for  one  power  to  make  towards! 
another  one  with  whom  it  is  in  dispute  an  advance  which  might  be  j^ 
considered  an  act  of  weakness,  or  as  indicating  a  lack  of  confidence  ifl  k 
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its  own  good  cause,  it  would  not  be  the  same  with  a  declaration  made 
before  the  bureau  ofl&cially  charged  by  the  powers  to  secure  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Permanent  Court's  and  all  other  arbitral  jurisdiction. 
Such  a  declaration  would  imply  neither  weakness  nor  condescension ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  constitute  an  assurance,  on  the  part  of 
the  power  from  whom  it  emanated,  of  the  good  basis  of  its  contention. 
"The  International  Bureau  of  The  Hague  would  in  this  way  be 
made  more  active  and  more  efficacious.  Though  it  would  not  be 
charged,  as  M.  Bourgeois  and  the  Baron  d'Estoumelles  desired  in 
1899,  with  taking  the  initiative,  it  would  at  least  act  in  pursuance  of 
the  declaration  received,  and  would  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
adverse  party.  This  would  be  another  means  of  serving  as  a  medium 
between  the  two  parties  and  of  aiding  in  their  reconciliation,  —  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  cause  of  international  peace  and  justice." 

When  the  Peruvian  proposition  came  up  for  considera- 
tion at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  subcommission,  M. 
Candamo  advocated  it  in  another  address,  in  which  he 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  large  number  of  disputes 
affecting  essential  interests,  independence,  or  honor,  and 
not  being  subject  to  obligatory  arbitration,  might  be 
settled  by  voluntary  arbitration  if  the  latter  could  be 
promoted  in  the  way  proposed. 

"There  is  absolutely  no  reason,"  he  said,  "why  differences,  how- 
ever great  they  may  be,  may  not  find  their  settlement  in  arbitration ; 
and  it  would  be  in  contradiction  to  the  very  object  of  this  conference 
to  appear  to  admit  that  there  may  be  cases  where  arbitration  would  be 
inadmissible.  It  is  proper  to  extend,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  the 
means  of  facilitating  the  spontaneous  and  voluntary  recourse  to  arbi- 
tration, to  stimulate  and  encourage  pacific  regulations.  Arbitration 
must  always  be  possible;  arbitration  should  always  take  the  place 
of  war." 

M.  Gana,  of  Chili,  cordially  supported  the  Peruvian 
proposition,  ^ith  the  amendments,  first,  that  no  account  of 
the  dispute  and  its  causes  should  be  given  to  the  Inter- 
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national  Bureau,  but  that  the  latter  should  act  merely 
as  an  agent  for  transmitting  the  oflFer  and  the  response, 
and  for  informing  all  the  signatory  powers  of  the  offer, 
so  that  they  might  perform  the  duty  stated  in  the  artide;  ^ 
and,  further,  that  the  new  rule  should  apply  only  to  dif- 
ferences arising  after  the  date  of  its  adoption. 

Baron  d'Estoumelles,  of  France,  after  referring  to  the 
history  of  Article  27  in  1899,  said: 

"Unfortunately,  this  rule  has  hitherto  remained  almost  a  dead 
letter.  The  propositions  before  us  may  permit  us  to  perfect  it  by  sup- 
plying the  parties  themselves  with  the  means  of  appealing  to  arbitra- 
tion, without  being  stopped  by  the  point  of  honor,  and  by  inviting  p^ 
them,  so  to  speak,  in  advance,  to  address  themselves,  when  occasioa 
arises,  to  the  International  Bureau  of  The  Hague.  A  simple  deda- 
ration  will  suffice  to  show  that  one  of  the  parties,  having  confidence  in 
its  good  cause,  is  ready  to  submit  to  justice.  This  declaration,  being 
no  more  than  purely  and  simply  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  will  require 
not  the  least  sacrifice  of  amour  propre;  public  opinion  can  not  consider 
it  an  inadmissible  humiliation." 

Ambassador    Choate    also    warmly    advocated    Peru's 
proposition,  with  Chili's  amendments,  saying  that  while 
he  agreed  with  Baron  d'Estournelles  that  the  rule  of  1899  I- 
had  not  rendered  the  important  services  which  were  right-  j' 
fully  expected  of  it,  its  eificacy  and  its  very  considerable 
importance  had  been  put  to  the  proof  in  America. 


tion  of  its  \ 


"No  one,  doubtless,  has  forgotten  how  a  happy  application  ( 
principle  has  succeeded  several  times  in  preventing  wars  whidi  j 
threatened  to  break  out  between  several  South  American  states,  or  in  j- 
shortening  such  wars.    The  opportimity  afforded  by  this  artide  to  r- 
third  parties  has  a  great  importance ;  but  the  proposed  addition  to  it  i^ 
is  perhaps  still  more  important.     It  offers,  in  effect,  to  the  parties  in  l. 
dispute  themselves  an  easy  means  —  the  only  practicable  one,  per- 1 
haps  —  of  having  recourse  to  arbitration,  at  very  embarrassing  times. 
We  know  how  difficult,  and  sometimes  how  dangerous,  it  is  for  a  |. 
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government  when  it  is  forced  more  or  less  in  spite  of  itself  into  the 
dash  of  arms,  to  make  concessions,  in  the  face  of  public  opinion,  even 
though  only  seeming  concessions,  to  its  adversary;  and  we  know  how 
prudently  it  must  take  the  initiative  in  a  recourse  to  arbitration  which 
is  often  very  ill  received.  At  such  times  hesitation  may  prove  fatal 
and  ever3rthing  be  lost.  But  according  to  the  very  simple  system  which 
has  just  been  explained  the  task  will  be  notably  facilitated.  The  sys- 
tem proposed  by  Peru  and  Chili  opens  a  new  door  to  conciliation; 
it  means  a  decided  progress,  and  is  indeed  a  great  benefit  to  mankind. 
The  United  States  delegation  gives  its  warm  and  hearty  support  to 
the  authors  of  the  proposition." 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  Professo/  de  Martens,  and  M.  Ruy 
Barbosa  also  supported  the  proposition,  and  it  was  referred 
to  the  committee  of  examination  for  report  to  the  com- 
mission. 

The  committee  reported,  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  four, 
with  two  abstentions,^  an  addition  to  Article  27,  as  follows: 
"  In  case  of  dispute  between  two  powers,  one  of  them  may 
always  address  to  the  International  Bureau  at  The  Hague 
a  note  containing  its  declaration  that  it  will  be  disposed 
to  submit  the  difference  to  arbitration.  The  International 
Bureau  will  immediately  bring  the  declaration  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  power."  M.  Candamo  objected  to  the 
Chilian  amendment  applying  the  rule  only  to  disputes 
arising  after  its  adoption,  and  the  committee  rejected 
the  amendment,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  was  imneces- 
sary,  since  the  arbitration  would  be  entirely  voluntary, 
and  also  for  the  reason  that  no  convention  can  have 
retroactive  effect,  unless  expressly  so  stipulated.  On  this 
last  groimd,  the  ChiUan  delegation  expressed  its  adherence 
to  the  article  as  reported  to  the  commission. 

*  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  and  Sweden  voted  against  it;  Greece  and 
Switzerland  abstained. 
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But  M.  Tsudzuki,  of  Japan,  opposed  the  addition  to 
the  article  for  the  reason  that  "the  intervention  of  a  third 
power  in  a  dispute  between  two  states  is  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  lessen  the  tension  of  their  relations."  M. 
von  Merey  also  opposed  it,  with  the  statement:  "In  1899 
the  delegation  of  Austria-Hungary  accepted  Article  27 
without  conviction.  It  never  surrendered  itself  to  the 
optimism  of  some  other  delegations  in  regard  to  this 
article.  I  assert  that  in  the  eight  years  which  have  passed 
since  the  conclusion  of  the  convention  of  1899  this  article 
has  never  been  put  into  practice.  We  all  know  that 
occasions  for  it  have  not  been  lacking.  There  have  been 
controversies,  differences,  and  even  great  wars  between 
states,  and  never,  a  single  time,  has  the  article  been 
applied.  The  reason  is  very  simple.  Every  power  thinks 
twice  before  putting  its  finger  between  the  anvil  and  the 
hammer.  Now,  if  I  am  consoled  for  the  existence  of  this 
article  by  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  applied,  I  find  it 
none  the  less  inopportune  to  develop  it  by  adding  the 
Peruvian  amendment.  The  latter  seems  to  me,  moreover, 
sufficiently  serious  and  dangerous,  for  it  would  create  | 
for  one  or  other  of  the  parties  in  dispute  a  temptation  to 
grant  [sic :  ociroyer]  to  the  other  recourse  to  arbitration." 
M.  von  Merey  then  asserted  that  the  simpler  and  better  I 
way  of  securing  arbitration  would  be  by  the  usual  diplo-  I 
matic  negotiations,  and  concluded  by  saying: 

"For  one  of  the  powers  to  choose  a  means  so  far-fetched  as  the  J 
agency  of  the  International  Bureau  at  The  Hague  would  be,  in  my  ' 
opinion,  to  put  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  other  and  coerce  it.  I  be-  I 
lieve  that  such  a  manner  of  proceeding  would  not  aid  in  improving  1 
the  relations  between  states,  nor  render  recourse  to  arbitration  more  f 
desired  or  more  frequent."  , 
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Baxon  d'Estoumelles  replied  immediately  to  M.  von 
Merey  as  follows:  "Permit  me,  my  dear  colleague,  to 
respond  with  a  few  words  in  the  name  of  those  who  pro- 
posed Article  27  eight  years  ago.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
advocate  it  in  its  new  form,  but  without  deluding  myself 
in  the  way  suggested  by  M.  von  Merey.  I  never  expected 
a  miracle  of  it,  above  all  in  so  short  a  time.  What  my 
colleagues  of  Peru  and  Chili  have  desired  is  that  our  labors 
shall  not  result  solely  in  a  convention  on  paper,  but  that 
this  convention  shall  become  a  reality.  After  having 
made  it  a  duty  to  remind  states  in  dispute  that  the  court 
at  The  Hague  is  open  to  them,  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the 
latter  a  practical  means  of  having  recourse  to  it.  M. 
von  Merey  has  very  justly  remarked  that  up  to  the  present 
*not  a  single  power  has  ventured  between  the  anvil  and 
hammer.'  Precisely,  we  wished  to  do  away  with  the 
anvil  and  hammer!''  After  pointing  out  the  superiority 
of  the  proposed  plan  to  the  usual  diplomatic  negotiations 
in  periods  of  tension,  Baron  d'Estournelles  concluded  by 
saying:  "Instead  of  obliging  the  parties  in  dispute  to 
extend  each  other  their  hands,  which  is  very  difficult,  we 
say  to  them:  *  Simply  address  yourself  to  the  neutral 
Bureau  at  The  Hague,  which  is  .  .  .  the  international 
letter  box.'  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  question  that  none 
of  us  —  if  he  really  desires  the  progress  of  arbitration  — 
can  refuse  to  vote  the  proposition  of  Peru."  This  reply 
was  greeted  with  much  applause,  and  the  commission 
adopted  the  article  as  proposed,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-four  to 
seven,  with  three  abstentions.^ 

In  the  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  this  article  was 

*  The  negative  vote  was  cast  by  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Japan,  Rou- 
mania,  Sweden,  and  Turkey ;  Greece,  Luxemburg,  and  Montenegro  abstained. 
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adopted  without  dissenting  voice,  except  for  those  of 
Japan  and  Turkey.  Dr,  Hill,  of  the  United  States,  made 
the  same  declaration  in  regard  to  it  as  had  been  made  by 
the  United  States  delegation  in  1899,^ 


2.  Specific  Cases 

a.    TIte  Conference  of  iSgg 

The  proposals  in  regard  to  arbitration  submitted  to 
the  conference  by  the  Russian  delegation  included  five 
articles  dealing  with  the  obligatory  arbitration  of  certain 
specified  classes  of  cases.  These  articles  were  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  note,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
*'the  recognition  of  obligatory  arbitration,  were  it  only 
within  the  narrowest  limits,  would  assert  the  principles 
of  law  in  international  relations  and  would  guarantee 
them  against  infractions  and  attacks ;  it  would  neuiralik, 
as  it  were,  vast  domains  of  international  law.  Obliga- 
tory arbitration  would  be  a  convenient  means  of  eliminat- 
ing the  misunderstandings  between  states  which  are  so 
numerous  and  so  troublesome,  even  though  not  wiy 
serious,  and  which  sometimes  embarrass  most  unneces- 
sarily diplomatic  relations.  Thanks  to  obligatory  arbi* 
tration,  states  could  more  readily  enforce  their  legitimate 
claims,  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  free  themselves 
from  unjustifiable  demands. 

*' Obligatory  arbitration  would  serve  the  cause  of 
universal  peace  to  an  incalculable  extent.  Of  course,  the 
questions  of  secondary  rank,  to  which  alone  it  is  appli- 
cable, constitute  very  rarely  a  cause  of  war.    Nevcrtbe- 

»  Sec  page  311* 
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less,  frequent  disputes  between  states,  even  though  due 
to  questions  of  minor  importance,  and  not  acting  as  a 
direct  menace  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  alter  friendly 
relations  between  them  and  create  an  atmosphere  of  dis- 
trust and  hostility  in  which  a  war  may  be  more  readily 
provoked  by  some  incident  or  chance  spark.  Obligatory 
arbitration,  having  the  result  of  absolving  the  interested 
states  from  all  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  solution  of 
the  question  between  them,  should  aid  in  the  preservation 
of  their  friendly  relations  and  thus  facilitate  the  peaceful 
solution  of  the  most  serious  diflFerences  which  can  arise 
on  the  plane  of  their  highest  interests. 

"In  recognizing  thus  the  high  importance  of  obligatory 
arbitration,  it  is  indispensable  above  all  to  define  precisely 
the  sphere  of  its  application;  it  is  necessary  to  indicate 
in  what  cases  obligatory  arbitration  is  applicable." 

The  delegation  accordingly  proposed  as  its  first  rule 
on  the  subject  that  "the  contracting  powers  agree  to  have 
recourse  to  arbitration  in  questions  pertaining  to  the  classes 
mentioned  below,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  neither  the 
vital  interests  nor  the  national  honor  of  the  parties  in 
dispute."  It  proposed,  secondly,  that  each  state  shall 
remain  the  sole  judge  of  the  question  whether  such  or 
such  a  case  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  —  with 
the  exception  of  those  cases,  enumerated  in  the  next  arti- 
cle, which  the  signatory  powers  agree  to  submit  to  ob- 
ligatory arbitration.  The  next  article  enumerated  a  list 
of  cases  to  be  submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration;  and 
the  next  two  articles  were  united  and  adopted  as  Article  19, 
which  will  soon  be  referred  to  again. 

The  third  article  (Article  10  in  the  list  of  Russian  propo- 
sitions), enimierating  as  it  did  the  classes  of  cases  to  be 
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submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration,  was  the  backbone  I 
of  the  system,  and  around  it  centered  the  debate  in  the 
committee  of  examination.  It  enumerated,  first,  disputes 
or  claims  relating  to  pecuniary  damages  incurred  by  a 
state  or  its  citizens  as  the  result  of  the  illegal  actions  or 
the  negligence  of  another  state  or  its  citizens.^  The  I 
second  class  of  disputes  enumerated  were  those  relating 
to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  treaties,  iiaving  to 
do  with  the  following  subjects:  postal  and  telegraph 
systems,  railways,  the  protection  of  submarine  cables, 
means  of  preventing  collisions  of  ships  on  the  high  seas, 
the  navigation  of  international  rivers  and  interoceanic 
canals,  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  copyrights 
and  of  commercial  patents,  trade-marks,  and  titles,  mom- 
tary  and  metrical  systems,  sanitary  and  veterinary  rules 
and  regulations  in  regard  to  phylloxera,  inheritance,  extra- 
dition and  mutual  judicial  assistance,  and  boundaries 
(in  so  far  as  these  last  relate  to  purely  technical  and  non- 
political  questions). 

Chevalier  Descamps^  of  Belgium,  proposed  to  add  com- 
mercial and  consular  treaties  to  the  above  list;  but  Pro- 
fessors de  MartenSy  of  Russia,  and  Zom,  of  Germany, 
opposed  this  for  the  reason  that  an  arbitration  clause 
could  be  inserted  in  all  such  treaties,  —  a  measure,  said 
Count  Nigra,  of  Italy,  which  the  Itahan  government  has 
already  decided  to  adopt.  Count  Nigra  also  proposed 
the  addition  of  treaties  relating  to  the  free,  reciprocal 
aid  of  the  sick  and  mdigent,  which  w^as  adopted.  M. 
Asser,  of  the  Netherlands,  proposed  the  addition  of  treaties  I 
relating  to  the  aid  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war;  1 

'  This  class  of  case^  will  be  cod^dered  under  '^The  Forcible  ColIectiflO 
Cf  Debts,''  pages  349-35°* 
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but  Professor  Zom  opposed  this  addition  for  the  reason 
that  it  would  result  in  dangers  and  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulties, and  would  subject  even  military  operations  to 
obligatory  arbitration;  and  after  considerable  debate 
this  proposition  was  rejected.  One  other  addition  to  the 
list  was  suggested,  and  adopted,  namely,  treaties  providing 
for  rules  concerning  epizooty  and  for  prophylactic  meas- 
ures against  phylloxera  and  other  scourges  of  agriculture. 

The  list  now  included  eleven  classes  of  treaties;  but 
Mr.  Holls,  of  the  United  States,  demanded  the  exclusion 
of  those  relating  to  international  rivers  and  interoceanic 
caiials,  and  to  monetary  systems.  He  said  that  his  govern- 
ment would  regard  the  navigation  of  such  rivers  as  the 
St.  Lawrence,  Rio  Grande,  or  Columbia,  and  the  control 
of  the  Isthmian  Canal,  as  preeminently  American  ques- 
tions, and  would  not  consent  to  their  arbitration  by  a 
coiui;  composed  mostly  of  Europeans;  while  the  mere 
classing  of  monetary  with  metrical  systems  would  aflfront 
a  great  American  political  party,  whose  leading  men  look 
upon  the  fixing  of  a  monetary  standard  as  a  most  impor- 
tant function  of  a  sovereign  state,  and  who  would  undoubt- 
edly defeat  the  ratification  of  the  proposed  agreement 
in  the  United  States  Senate.  This  danger  of  non-ratifica- 
tion by  the  United  States  was  reluctantly  admitted  by  the 
committee,  and  the  treaties  referred  to  were  stricken  from 
the  list,  while  the  others  were  approved  unanimously  on 
the  first  reading,  but  subject  to  the  proviso  that  they  be 
taken  up  later  for  final  settlement  after  instructions  had 
been  received  in  regard  to  them  by  the  various  delegations. 

The  second  reading  of  the  list  of  treaties  was  taken  up 
four  weeks  later,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  and  Professor 
Zom  immediately  proposed  the  suppression  of  the  entire 
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article  containing  thera.  He  said  that  the  German  govern- 
ment was  not  in  a  position  to  accept  obHgatory  arbitra- 
tion,  and  felt  that  it  had  already  conceded  much  in  accept- 
ing the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  Professor  de 
Martens  proposed  as  a  compromise  for  the  article  in  ques- 
tion that  the  words  *^  obligatory  arbitration "  be  sup- 
pressed, and  that  the  four  classes  of  cases  introduced  by 
the  German  government  in  its  separate  arbitration  treaties 
be  substituted  for  the  list  previously  agreed  upon.  But 
Professor  Zonij  in  refusing  the  compromise,  said  that 
"  when  tlie  Permanent  Court  should  be  put  in  operation, 
the  opportune  moment  might  come  when,  after  individual 
experimentSj  a  list  of  cases  could  be  agreed  upon  obli- 
gatory for  all.  But  to  force  this  development  unduly 
would  be  to  compromise  the  principle  of  arbitration  itseH, 
with  which  we  all  sympathize." 

A  determined  effort  was  then  made  by  some  members 
of  the  committee  to  have  a  majority  recommendation  of 
the  disputed  article  reported  to  the  commission ;  but  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Italy^ 
and  Austria  were  opposed  to  departing  from  the  rule  of 
unanimity  which  had  thus  far  been  observed.  The  first 
three  articles  proposed  by  the  Russian  delegation  were 
therefore  withdrawn,  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  united  to 
form  one  article,  which  was  adopted  unanimously.  This 
article  is  a  statement  that,  Independently  of  existing  gen- 
eral or  special  treaties  which  impose  on  the  signatory 
powers  the  obligation  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration,  these 
powers  reserve  the  right  to  conclude,  either  before  the 
ratification  of  the  present  convention,  or  subsequent  to 
that  date,  new  agreements,  general  or  particular,  with 
the  object  of  extending  obligatory  arbitration  to  all  cases 
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which  they  may  consider  possible  to  submit  to  it.  The 
only  opposition  or  comment  which  this  article  encoun- 
tered was  in  the  commission,  where  M.  Beldiman,  of  Rou- 
mania,  and  Professor  Veljkovitch,  of  Servia,  accepted  it 
under  the  reserve  that  it  should  imply  no  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  signatory  powers  to  enter  into  the  treaties  of 
arbitration  referred  to.  The  president  of  the  commission 
remarked  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  such  an  implica- 
tion being  contained  in  the  article ;  and  there  was  a  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  its  adoption  marked  the  j&nal 
and  definite  abandonment  of  all  plans  for  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion, however  limited,  so  far  as  the  first  conference  was  con- 
cerned. But  it  was  also  generally  believed  that  this  aban- 
donment was  wise,  since  it  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  the 
acceptance  by  CJennany,  and  probably  by  several  other 
states  as  well,  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 

b.    The  Conference  of  igoj 

When  the  committee  of  examination  turned  from  the 
question  of  obligatory  arbitration  in  general  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  specific  classes  of  cases  proposed  for 
submission  to  obligatory  arbitration,  it  took  up  first  the 
list  submitted  by  the  delegation  from  Portugal.  Marquis 
de  Soveral  stated  that  this  list  was  based  on  the  treaties 
concluded  by  various  powers  since  1899,  and  on  the  model 
treaty  adopted  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  Lon- 
don in  1906,  this  latter  treaty,  in  turn,  being  based  on  the 
Russian  propositions  submitted  to  the  Conference  of  1899 
and  discussed  and  provisionally  adopted  by  that  confer- 
ence's committee  of  examination. 

The  British  delegation  added  a  number  of  cases  to  the 
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Portuguese  listj  and  the  Swedish  and  Servian  delegations 
one  each.  The  classes  of  cases  voted  upon  numbered 
twenty- four,  and  they  are  enumerated  below  according  to 
the  number  of  votes  they  received  in  the  committee,  cam- 
mencing  with  the  six  which  received  the  largest  majority 
(twelve  votes  to  four,  with  two  abstentions,  for  each  of  the 
six  classes).  The  list  comprised  disputes  relating  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  treaties  concerning  the  fol- 
lowing cases :  free,  reciprocal  aid  to  sick  indigents ;  inter- 
national workingmen's  protection;  means  of  preventing 
collisions  on  the  sea ;  systems  of  weights  and  measures ;  tbe 
gauging  of  ships;  wages  and  estates  of  deceased  sailors; 
governmental  claims  for  pecuniary  damages,  when  respon- 
sibility is  admitted  by  the  parties  concerned ;  literary  and 
artistic  copyrights ;  regulations  for  commercial  and  industrial 
associations ;  pecuniary  claims  resulting  from  military  opa^ 
ations,  civil  war,  the  arrest  of  foreigners  or  the  seizure  of 
their  goods ;  sanitary  laws ;  the  exaction  of  taxes  and  im- 
posts from  foreigners,  equal  to  those  exacted  from  citizens; 
customs  duties;  rules  concerning  epizooty,  phylloxera,  and 
other  similar  pests;  monetary  systems;^  the  acquisition 
and  ownership  of  wealth  by  foreigners;  civil  or  commercial 
procedure;  pecuniary  disputes  arising  from  the  interpre- 
tation of  treaties  of  every  kind;  repatriation;  postal^ 
telegraphy  and  telephone  systems;  dues  levied  on  ships 
(for  wharfage,  lighthouse  service^  and  pilotage),  and  sal- 
vage dues  imposed  on  damaged  or  shipwrecked  vessels; 
private  international  law;  geodetic  questions;  emigradon; 
patents,  trade-marks,  and  commercial  names.^ 

*  The  United  States  delegation  and  seven  others  voted  a^nst  this  das^ 
while  eight  delcf^atians  voted  for  it,   and  two  abstained. 

*  The  last  class  of  cases  received  the  least  favomble  TOte:  four  in  favor, 
mne  &gaJiLSt,  and  four  at^tentions. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  twenty-four  classes,  there  were 
six  others  proposed,  but  not  voted  upon.  These  were 
treaties  in  regard  to :  commerce  and  navigation ;  the  pro- 
tection of  submarine  cables;  railways;  extradition;  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  privileges;  and  the  fixing  of  ter- 
xitorial  boundaries  determined  by  treaties,  in  so  far  as 
they  do  not  concern  inhabited  lands. 

Some  of  these  classes  received  long  and  earnest  con- 
sideration, while  many  of  them  were  not  discussed  at  all, 
and  some  were  neither  discussed  nor  voted  upon.    Trea- 
ties in  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation,  although  not 
AToted  on,  received  the  longest  consideration.    The  chief 
point  of  difficulty  in  regard  to  them  was  to  decide  upon 
some  method  of  determining  which  of  them  are  purely 
judicial^   and   neither  _  political    nor   economic   (judicial 
ones  alone  being  subjected  to  obligatory  arbitration,  in 
accordance   with  the   proposition)   and   which   of   them 
do  not  affect^  the  essential  interests  or  the  independence  of 
the  parties  in  dispute  (this  reserve  also  being  included 
in'  the  proposition).     It  was  deemed  impossible  to  define 
** commercial  treaties"  in  such  a  way  as  to  distinguish 
"between  those  which  were  judicial,  political,  etc.,  and  the 
eflfort  was  made  to  classify  them  according  to  the  matters 
dealt  with  by  them ;  but  even  here,  as  Dr.  Drago,  of  Argen- 
tina, pointed  out,  a  treaty  dealing  with  a  single  matter,  im- 
port duties,  for  example,  might  be  either  or  both  judicial 
and  political;  and  as  Baron  von  Bieberstein,  of  Germany, 
observed,  matters  which  are  in  theory  judicial  may  be- 
come political  in  time  of   controversy.     A  subcommittee 
was  appointed  to  analyze  and  classify  the  various  kinds  of 
commercial  treaties,  and  it  presented  a  report  enumerating 
seven  kinds.     But  each  of  these  kinds  was  considered  to 
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be  liable  to  the  above  mentioned  objections  to  the  general 
group  of  commercial  treaties. 

This  debate  on  commercial  treaties  illustrates  the 
kinds  of  objections  made  to  all  of  ihe  classes  of  cases  in  the 
proposed  list.  The  authors  of  the  list,  especially  M* 
d^Oliveira,  of  Portugal,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry,  of  Great 
Britain,  did  their  best  to  defend  it.  But  Baron  von  Bie- 
berstein,  the  author  of  most  of  the  objections,  voiced  what 
seemed  to  be  the  dominant  belief  of  the  com.mittee  when 
he  declared  that  ''the  question  is  decidedly  not  yet  ripe, 
and  it  would  be  imprudent  to  try  to  answer  it  before  it  is 
so,  ,  -  -  In  prematurely  voting  obligatory  world  arbi- 
tration, we  should  only  scatter  seeds  of  discord  among 
the  nations," 

The  utmost  that  could  be  accomplished,  as  far  as  the  list 
was  concerned,  was  to  force  it,  item  by  item,  to  a  vote^ 
which  proved  to  be  an  indecisive  one  in  every  instance. 
Of  the  twenty-four  classes  voted  on^  only  the  first  eight 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  committee ;  of  the 
eighteen  countries  represented  on  the  committee,  from 
four  to  nine  cast  adverse  votes  in  each  case.  Two  dele- 
gations (Germany  and  Austria)  voted  against  every  one 
of  the  classes;  and  two  others  (Belgium  and  Greece) 
either  voted  against  every  one,  or  asbtained  from  voting 
at  all ;  while  only  five  (France,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  and  Servia)  voted  for  all  of  them.^ 

Before  proceeding  to  a  vote  on  the  list,  sixteen  of  the 
eighteen  delegations  represented  made  explanatory  decla- 
rations from  which  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  unanimous 

*  The  countries  represented  on  the  comtnittee  were :  Germany^  the  VtdlH 
States,  Argeotina,  Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  France,  Great  BritiLuij  Gieece, 
Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Porti^aJ,  Russia,  Servia,  Sweden, 
and  Switaerland, 
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and  ardent  desire  for  the  progress  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion in  some  form,  whether  under  that  of  a  general  treaty 
or  of  special  treaties,  or  under  that  of  a  list  of  definite 
classes  of  cases  or  that  of  a  general  rule. 

Side  by  side  with  this  four  weeks  debate  in  the  commit- 
tee of  examination  on  what  classes  of  cases  should  be 
included  within  a  general  treaty,  a  twofold  struggle  pro- 
gressed, on  the  one  hand,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any 
general  treaty  whatever  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  a  treaty  embodying  a  general  rule.  This 
struggle  continued  through  four  weeks  in  the  committee 
of  examination,  and  through  seven  meetings  of  the  I 
Commission. 

The  ideal  of  obligatory  arbitration  by  means  of  sep- 
arate treaties,  instead  of  by  a  general  treaty  adopted  by 
the  conference,  was  foreshadowed,  as  has  been  seen,  in 
Baron  von  Bieberstein's  address  before  the  first  subcommis- 
sion  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary  discussion.  It  was 
taken  up  in  earnest,  in  the  committee  of  examination,  by 
Dr.  Kriege,  of  CJermany,  who  stated  emphatically  that  the 
German  delegation  would  vote  against  every  proposition 
to  establish  obligatory  arbitration  by  means  of  a  world 
treaty.  With  the  same  emphasis  and  frankness.  Dr. 
Kxiege  stated  the  delegation's  reasons  for  this  opposition 
to  be,  first,  that  the  reservations  accompanying  these 
propositions,  such  as  the  exemption  of  those  questions 
which  concern  the  honor,  independence,  and  vital  interests 
of  states,  reduce  the  propositions  merely  to  the  name  of 
obligatory  arbitration ;  second,  that  the  necessity  of  each 
dispute  being  passed  upon  by  a  legislative  body,  such  as 
the  United  States  Senate,  still  further  reduces  the  chance 
of  any  real  arbitration ;  third,  the  fact  that  the  authors  of 
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these  propositions  deem  it  oecessary  to  hedge  the  agree- 
ment around  with  such  precautions  shows  only  a  mediocre 
confidence  even  on  their  part  in  the  vitahty  or  utility  of 
the  institution ;  and^  finally,  the  adoption  of  a  world 
treaty  would  seriously  jeopardize  the  devolopment  of  gen- 
uine obligatory  arbitration  by  barring  the  path  of  gpv- 
emments  which  would  be  disposed  to  engage  themselves 
by  separate  treaties  with  other  states  to  have  recourse  to 
arbitration  for  differences  where  this  would  be  possible  as 
between  only  two  states. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  proposition  for  a 
world  treaty  couched  in  general  terms  was  championed 
by  those  who  were  determined  to  have  obligatory  arbi- 
tration adopted  by  the  conference  of  all  the  world.  This 
proposition  was  that  "dilTorences  of  a  judicial  kindj  and 
before  all  those  relating  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties 
existing  between  two  or  more  of  the  contracting  states^ 
which  may  arise  between  the  said  states  in  the  future,  and 
which  shall  not  have  been  settled  by  diplomatic  means, 
shall  be  submitted  to  arbitratioUj  on  the  condition  that 
they  affect  neither  the  vital  interests  nor  the  independence 
or  honor  of  either  of  the  said  states,  and  that  they  do  not 
affect  the  interests  of  other  states  not  parties  to  the  coe- 
troversy/'  The  decision  as  to  the  relation  of  any  case  to 
vital  interests,  independence,  and  honor  is  left  by  the 
proposition  to  each  of  the  signatory  powers* 

The  advocates  of  this  proposition  argued  that  its  reser- 
vations were  desirable  in  themselves  and  necessary  to  lis 
adoption ;  that  they  existed  in  most  separate  treaties,  and 
would  not  prevent  all  arbitration  in  a  general  treaty  any 
more  than  they  had  done  in  separate  treaties;  and  that 
a   general    treaty   would   not    hinder   the   conclusion  of 
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separate  treaties  side  by  side  with  it,  but  would  give  the 
sanction  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  in  a  very  emphatic 
fonn,  to  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  and  thus 
aid  greatly  its  progress  in  the  submission  of  more  and 
more  cases  under  the  general  treaty,  and  in  the  conclusion 
of  more  and  more  separate  treaties  as  well. 

The  American  general  proposition  was  united  with  the 
Anglo-Portuguese  list  of  specific  cases,  and  was  cham- 
pioned in  the  committee  by  the  advocates  of  both.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  entire  frankness  of  Dr.  Kriege  was  re- 
placed by  the  skill  in  diplomacy  and  debate  of  Baron  von 
Bieberstein,  who  was  ably  seconded  by  the  energy  and 
determination  of  M.  Merey,  of  Austria.  Under  the 
lead  of  the  Baron,  the  opposition  took  the  form  of  sug- 
gesting problems  whose  solution  was  found  to  be  most 
difficult.  These  problems  were :  What  would  be  the  force 
of  an  arbitral  award  under  a  general  treaty  as  far  as  the 
powers  not  parties  to  the  dispute  are  concerned:  would 
it  have  the  binding  force  of  a  precedent  upon  them  also? 
Again,  suppose  that  an  arbitral  award  required  the  passage 
of  certain  legislative  measures:  how  can  the  executive 
power  in  such  coimtries  as  Great  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States,  etc.,  enforce  the  award  if  the  legislative 
power  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  the  requisite  laws? 
Again,  how  can  such  a  distinction  be  made  between  cases 
coming  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  national  courts  and  those 
subject  to  international  arbitration,  which  will  not  reduce 
the  latter  class  of  cases  to  almost  nothing?  And,  finally, 
how  can  the  United  States  government  enter  into  any 
World  treaty  of  genuine  obligatory  arbitration  if  the 
United  States  Senate  must  exercise  the  right  of  approving, 
not  only  the  world  treaty  itself,  but  also  a  special  treaty 
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determining  the  object,  scope,  etc.,  of  the  arbil 
every  individual  dispute?*  ■ 

Each  one  of  these  problemSj  except  the  last,  w 
by  Baron  von  Bieberstein  and  his  allies  throughi 
to  five  meetings  of  the  committee,  and  each  q 
the  last,  had  to  be  referred  to  a  special  subcom 
solution ;  while  the  last  question  was  the  j 
an  animated  debate  between  Count  Tomiell^ 
M.  Merey,  of  Austria,  and  Dr,  Scott,  of  tl 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  c 
who  were  in  favor  of  the  general  proposition  an 
specific  cases,  showed  great  fertility  of  resoudj 
gesting  possible  solutions  of  knotty  problems;  8 
that  these  problems  exist  and  must  be  met  ii 
treaties  as  well  as  in  a  general  one;  in  empha 
demands  of  public  opinion  in  every  civilized  c< 
obligatory  arbitration  under  some  general  foni 
ing  every  proposition  to  a  vote  which  should^ 
exact  position  of  each  government ;  and  in  prop 
plans  or  combinations  of  planSj  one  of  which 
a  decided  majority* 

The  general  proposition  of  the  United  S: 
noted,  received  a  vote  in  the  committee  of  fourti 
two,  with  two  abstentions.^  The  committee  also 
an  article  pro\nding  that  the  signatory  powei 
submit  to  arbitration,  witkout  reserve,  some  list 
classes  of  disputes ;  but  no  larger  majority  could 
for  the  proposed  list  on  the  second  reading  tha 
secured  on  the  first.*    And  with  these  results 

*  The  provision  in  Article  4  of  the  United  States  propositieA 
^  Germany  and  Austria  voted  SLgamst  it;   Belgium  and  Gree 

*  By  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  Eve-    Switzerland  hexe  joined 
lour  just  noted*  *  See 
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veeks  discussion,  the  committee  reported  to  the  com- 
mission. 

The  commission  devoted  seven  sessions  to  the  considera- 
:ion  of  the  report,  and  first  listened  to  twenty-three  ad- 
dresses on  the  general  subject.  These  addresses  were 
made  by  the  representatives  of  nearly  a  score  of  countries 
and  showed  an  apparently  irreconcilable  divergence  of 
Dpinion  as  to  the  desirability  or  possibility  of  adopting  a 
general  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration.  The  opposition 
to  the  report  was  commenced  with  a  pessimistic  speech 
by  M.  Beldiman,  of  Roumania,  who  was  answered  in  an 
optimistic  one  by  the  Marquis  de  Soveral.  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  Greece,  and  Turkey  were  the  other  "small 
powers"  whose  representatives  also  voiced  the  opposition, 
:hiefly  for  the  reason  that  they  were  opposed  to  giving  up 
the  reserves  of  honor,  independence,  and  essential  interests 
for  any  cases  whatsoever;  Argentina,  Servia,  Persia, 
Denmark,  China,  and  Siamwere  the  other  "small  powers" 
who  furnished  spokesmen  in  favor  of  the  report.  The  brunt 
of  the  opposition  was  borne  chiefly  by  the  Baron  von 
Bieberstein,  assisted  by  M.  Merey;  and  their  arguments 
were  answered  by  Ambassador  Choate  and  Dr.  Scott, 
Dr.  Drago,  M.  Bourgeois  and  Professor  Renault  of  France, 
Sir  Edward  Fry,  and  Professor  de  Martens  of  Russia. 

All  of  the  arguments  of  the  opposition  in  the  committee 
were  again  advanced  in  new  form  and  emphasis,  in  the 
truly  titanic  debate  in  the  commission,  and  were  again 
answered  from  the  standpoint  of  jurists,  diplomatists,  and 
statesmen.  Together  with  profound  and  subtle  discus- 
sions of  international  and  constitutional  law,  some  of  the 
addresses  were  replete  with  clever  retorts  and  sparkling 
passages. 
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"In  a  world  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitmtion,"  said  the  i 
"  the  obligation  shines  on  paper,  but  b  eclipsed  at  the  moineijt 
it  should  be  put  into  practice.  ,  ,  .  This  project  has  a  defect  f 
according  to  my  opinion^  is  the  worst  of  ail  in  legislation  and  thi 
elusion  of  treaties:  it  makes  promises  which  it  cannot  fulfill.  I 
itself  obligatory,  and  is  not  so.  It  boasts  of  being  a  step  in  ad^ 
and  is  not  so  in  the  least*  It  vaunts  itself  as  an  efficient  mea 
settling  international  disputes,  and  in  reality  it  enriches  our 
national  law  with  a  series  of  problems  of  mterpretation  whIcJ 
very  often  be  more  difficult  to  solve  than  the  original  dispute; 
which  vdll  even  be  of  a  kind  to  embitter  the  disputes.  It  has  bee 
that  this  project  wins  for  the  world  the  principle  of  obtigato: 
bit  ration.  No !  For  this  principle  has  already  been  won  in  t 
by  the  unanimous  desire  of  the  nations,  and  in  practice  by  a 
series,  ever  increasing,  of  separate  treaties.  Germany,  which  hes 
eight  years  ago,  has  concluded,  on  the  separate  system,  treat 
obligatory  arbitration  both  in  general  terms  and  on  specified 
jects;  it  will  follow  the  same  course  in  the  future.  .  .  ,  The 
ideas  destined  to  rule  the  world  hew  their  way  by  their  own  stif 
they  flourish  and  triumph  in  the  sunshine  of  individual  Libert) 
they  can  not  endure  the  shade  of  general  principles^  of  lists  and 
gories.  This  is  a  belief  which  in  our  day,  it  seems,  is  old  fast 
and  out  of  date;  but  experience  is  in  its  favor.  .  .  .  The  Ion 
assiduous  labor  which  we  have  devoted  to  the  question  of  arbit 
has  had  only  a  partial  success.  But  we  have  entered  the  dom 
obligatory  arbitration j  we  have  explored  it  in  its  entire  extcn 
we  have  reported  on  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome.  And  if ' 
not  take  with  us  from  The  Hague  a  world  treaty,  we  shall  pres 
our  governments  the  fruits  of  our  toil  which  will  aid  them  to  con 
in  full  appreciation  of  it,  their  journey  towards  the  noble  id 
general  and  universal  obLigaCory  arbitration.  It  is  true  tha 
method  which  I  extol  will  be  less  brilliant,  but  we  can  console 
selves  with  the  certain  knowledge  that  we  are  traversing  a  sitre 
and  that  our  disinterested  labor  will  serve  the  great  cause  wh 
dear  and  common  to  us  all." 

",  .  .  The  matters  which  compose  thb  list,"  said  Dr  T 
"however  inconsiderable  they  may  appear  when  studied  singly, 
from  the  series  which  they  form,  have  nevertheless  a  great  signif 
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when  considered  all  together,  as  the  first  sign  of  life  in  the  principle 
which  we  have  all  accepted.  They  are  the  first  shoots  of  the  sapling 
which  should  grow  into  the  great  king  of  the  forest.  They  appear  to 
have  a  very  slender  value ;  but  if  you  crush  them,  the  sapling  will  per- 
ish and  all  will  be  lost.  ...  In  the  experimental  affairs  of  govern- 
ment and  politics,  it  is  only  rarely  that  things  attain  at  one  leap  the 
goal  of  our  aspirations;  they  are  much  more  often  the  result  of  indirect 
growth  than  of  the  incarnation  of  a  theoretical  conception, — and  are 
more  perfect  because  of  that  very  fact.  .  .  .  The  probable  difficul- 
ties are  certainly  not  those  which  we  may  imagine  at  present.  Here, 
as  in  all  things,  the  unexpected  must  be  allowed  for.  Some  time  ago, 
the  eminent  English  jurist^  Mr.  Bryce,  published  an  admirable  study 
to  show  that  not  one  of  the  anticipations  and  fears  of  the  authors  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  their  contemporaries,  not 
one  of  the  disadvantages  which  the  great  talent  of  M.  de  Tocqueville 
foresaw  later,  have  appeared  in  the  long  experience  of  much  more 
than  a  century;  and  that  American  statesmen  have  had  to  struggle 
with  wholly  different  difficulties  than  could  have  been  foreseen  or 
imagined  in  advance.  Do  not  let  us  then  be  paralyzed  by  the  fear 
\~  of  the  subjunctwCy  by  imagining  what  might  happen  but  which  happens 
i  xarely.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  that  the  project  of  to-day,  incomplete  as  it 
f  may  seem,  plays  a  r51e  which  is  eminently  practical ;  it  prepares  the 
way,  it  clears  the  field,  it  saves  time  for  those  who  follow  us.  .  .  .  To 
the  civilization  which  is  supported  by  weapons  shall  succeed,  in  a 
more  or  less  distant  time,  a  civilization  founded  on  arbitration  and 
justice,  a  superior  civilization  which  is  neither  force,  nor  power,  nor 
riches,  but  rather  the  tranquil  triumph  of  justice  for  the  weak  as 
well  as  for  the  strong." 

Dr.  Drago  and  Professor  Renault  made  a  searching 
analysis  of,  and  a  powerful  answer  to,  the  objections  ad- 
vanced by  Baron  von  Bieberstein,  while  Ambassador 
-  Choate,  who  spoke  after  them,  contented  himself  with 
more  general  observations  and  turned  upon  the  Baron,  with 
entire  good  nature,  in  this  fashion  : 

f  "I  desire  to  reply  to  the  important  discourse  of  Baron  von 

!^     Bieberstein  with  all  the  deference  and  consideration  due  to  the  potent 
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Empire  whicli  he  represents  and  to  bis  own  devotion  and  rare  per^ 
Bonal  merits.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  exist  in  this  conference  tm 
first  delegates  from  Germany,  with  two  different  vaices.  Baton 
von  Bieberstein  is,  on  one  side,  an  ardent  admirer  of  obligatory  ar- 
bitrmtiofi  in  the  abstract,  but,  on  the  other,  when  this  idea  is  to  be  put 
into  practice,  he  becomes  its  most  fonnidalile  opponentn  It  is  for  him 
an  image  which  he  adores  in  the  sky^  but  which  loses  all  its  charm  on 
touching  the  ground;  he  regards  it  in  his  dreams  as  a  celestial  vision, 
but  when  it  approaches  him,  he  turns  towards  the  wall  and  will  not 
look  at  it^ 

"...  According  to  our  opponents,"  Mr.  Choate  continue^' 
"we  must  content  ourselves  with  these  separate  treaties,  and  bait  be- 
fore the  idea  of  a  general  world  treaty.  They  accept  our  proposal  for 
an  agreement,  but  solely  on  condidon  that  it  be  not  a  universal  agfee^ 
ment.  And  why?  A  nation  which  can  come  to  an  agreement  witli 
a  score  of  other  nations,  can  it  not  agree  with  two  score  if  such  liS  the 
imperious  desire  of  all  the  nations?  .  .  .  Every  power,  great  or 
small,  roust  bow  before  the  will  of  public  opinion,  which  has  declared, 
and  will  declare  more  and  more  decidedly  from  this  time  forth, 
every  useless  war  must  Ise  avoided,  and  that  every  war  h  useless  whefl 
recourse  to  arbitration  is  possible." ' 

Sir  Edward  Fry  replied  to  Baron  von  Biebersteiii'i 
** subtle  and  minute  critique'*  by  saying  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  proving  the  uselessness  of  the  identical  pro- 
vision in  the  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration  concluded; 
between  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  the  month  of 
July,  1904.  He  admitted  that  in  view  of  the  reservations 
in  the  proposed  treaty,  its  obligatory  character  is  not 
very  pronounced  and  the  '*  vinculum  jioris"  can  bebrokea 
without  difficulty. 

^  Baron  von  Bieberstein,  in  a.  very  brief  and  friendly  reply  to  this  saC?, 
insisted  that  the  minutes  would  prove  the  entir*;  consistency  of  his  devotJM 
to  the  right  kind  of  obligatory  arbitration, 

'  Mr.  Choate *s  address  was  made  in  English,  and  immediately  repeated 
to  the  commission  In  French^  without  any  prepamdon  or  forewamiog,  ^ 
Bafon  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  of  France. 
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"But,"  he  repeated,  "the  nations  of  the  world  are  not  con- 
trolled solely  by  jiiristic  ideas  or  bound  solely  by  *vincula  juris,'  and 
I  believe  that  the  treaty,  however  weak  it  may  be  from  the  legal  point 
of  view,  will  have  none  the  less  a  very  great  moral  value  as  being  the 
expression  of  the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world.  A  law  passed  by 
a  people  is  inseparable  from  the  moral  ideal  which  has  inspired  it; 
we  can  not  pronoimce  a  divorce  between  the  moral  conception  and  the 
law  which  is  its  expression.  It  is  certain  that,  just  as  a  law  can  be  • 
of  any  utility  only  when  it  rests  on  general  consent,  a  moral  ideal 
gains  by  being  expressed  in  terms  of  law." 

M.  Merey  commenced  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the 
treaty  by  declaring  that  he  was,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
a  partisan  of  obligatory  arbitration  properly  so-called, 
that  is  to  say,  without  restriction  or  reserves,  and  that  he 
was  not  a  purely  Platonic  partisan  of  it.  He  asserted  that 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  treaty  would  contribute  noth- 
ing to  the  peace  of  the  world  or  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
demands  of  humanity ;  and  that,  like  certain  modest  and 
inoffensive  family  medicines,  obligatory  arbitration  would, 
if  applied  to  all  maladies  indiscriminately,  exaggerate  some 
and  produce  others  even  worse.  The  members  of  the  con- 
ference, he  said,  not  being  specialists  in  regard  to  the  various 
matters  in  the  proposed  list,  would  not  escape  the  evils 
from  which  they  suffered  at  present,  but  would  fly  to  those 
they  knew  not  of. 

M.  Bourgeois,  presiding  over  the  commission  and  sum- 
ming up  its  long  debate,  expressed  appreciation  of  the  work 
of  both  the  progressive  majority  and  the  conservative 
minority  in  opposition:  "For  it  is  by  this  'contradictory 
collaboration'  that  all  the  light  is  produced."  He  then 
pointed  out  the  points  on  which  all  were  united,  namely,  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration,  re- 
joicing over  the  thirty-three  treaties  of  permanent  obli- 
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galory  arbitration  concluded  smce  1899,  and  the  comic- 
tion  that  obligator)^  arbitration  can  be  applied  to  ai 
juristic  differences  and  those  relative  to  the  interpretation 
of  treaties-  The  two  points  of  divergence  he  stated  to  be 
whether  obligatory  arbitration  should  be  established  by 
a  general  treaty^  under  the  reserves  of  independence  anc 
*  vital  interests,  for  judicial  disputes  and  those  relating  to  the 
interpretation  of  treaties;  and  whethcrj  for  some  of  the^ 
disputes,  obligatory  arbitration  without  resenTs  should  be 
established  by  a  general  treaty.  The  opposition  seemed  to 
him  to  be  more  pronounced  against  the  first  point  than 
against  the  second.  After  stating  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  general  treaty  over  separate 
treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration^  M.  Bourgeois  condudec 
his  address  with  the  words : 

"By  thus  establishing  in  their  midst  a  realm  open  alike  to  every 
civilized  state  and  subject  e:^clusively  and  by  obligation  to  the  nik 
of  law,  the  powers  represented  at  The  Hague  will  not  only  promote^ 
decisively  and  more  rapidly  than  by  any  other  means,  the  gr^t 
cause  of  arbitration,  but  they  will  also  declare,  as  they  could  not  do 
in  any  other  way,  a  common  good  will  and  nespect  for  international 
lawj  a  common  feeling  of  moral  obligation  for  international  duty. 
And  this  will  be,  perhaps,  the  highest  lesson  which  can  be  given  to 
men." 

The  general  discussion  having  ended,  the  commissioJi 
considered  and  voted  upon  the  various  parts  of  the  plan. 
Two  features  of  this  consideration  may  be  noted.  One 
of  the  items  gave  occasion  to  M.  Merey  to  make  one 
more  vigorous  criticism  of  the  part  played  by  the  United 
States  Senate  in  the  ratification  of  treaties,  and  he  was 
again  answered  concisely  but  emphatically  by  Dr*  Scott  and 
Professor  Renault,    Another  item  which  provided  for  the 
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exemption  from  obligatory  arbitration  of  disputes  in  re- 
gard to  the  interpretation  or  application  of  extraterri- 
torial rights,  caused  the  delegations  from  China,  Persia, 
and  Siam  to  declare  that  they  would  not  sign  the  treaty 
with  this  item  in  it.  Thereupon  the  delegations  from  the 
United  States,  Germany,  and  Russia  moved  to  strike  out 
the  item  as  offensive  and  unnecessary,  and  the  motion  was 
carried  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  two,*  with  five  abstentions. 

When  the  commission  proceeded  to  a  vote  on  the  various 
parts  of  the  plan  for  obligatory  arbitration,  it  was  found 
that  the  minority  was  only  a  trifle  less  strong,  numerically, 
than  it  had  been  in  the  committee.  The  American  propo- 
sition of  obligatory  arbitration  for  judicial  disputes  and 
those  relating  to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  trea- 
ties, imder  the  reserves  of  vital  interests,  independence, 
honor,  and  the  interests  of  third  parties,  received  a  vote  of 
thirty-five  to  nine  in  the  commission,  as  against  fourteen 
to  four  in  the  committee ;  obligatory  arbitration,  without 
any  reserves,  for  some  list  of  cases,  received  a  vote  of  thirty- 
three  to  eleven  in  the  commission,  as  against  thirteen  to 
five  in  the  committee ;  and  obligatory  arbitration,  without 
any  reserves,  for  the  proposed  list  of  cases,  received  a  vote 
of  thirty-one  to  thirteen  in  the  commission,  as  against 
thirteen  to  six  in  the  committee.' 

No  sooner  had  the  vote  shown  the  strength  of  the  minority 
than  it  began  to  propose  the  passage  of  resolutions  (vosux) 
designed    to    shelve    the   whole    question.      M.    Merey 

>  Great  Britain  and  France  voted  for  the  retention  of  the  provision. 

*  The  minority  in  the  commission  included  the  delegations  of  Germany, 
Austria,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Turkey,  which  invariably  voted  in  the  nega- 
tive; the  del^ations  of  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  and  Switzerland,  which  usually 
Voted  in  the  negative;  and  the  delegations  of  Japan,  Luxemburg,  and  Mon^ 
ben^groi,  which  invariably  abstained. 
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had  proposed  a  resolution  in  the  committee  and  urged  its 
adoption  as  the  committee's  report;  he  now  renewed  in 
the  commission  the  motion  of  his  resolution,  which  slated 
that  the  conference,  being  convinced  that  certain  strictly 
defined  matters  are  capable  of  being  submitted  to  obliga- 
tory  arbitration  without  any  restriction  whatever,  but  being 
unable  to  decide  upon  those  matters  because  of  their  tech- 
nical character  and  its  own  lack  of  special  knowledge  and 
experience  regarding  them,  resolved  to  invite  the  govern- 
ments themselves  to  enter  upon  a  profound  study  of  the 
said  matters,  after  the  adjournment  of  the  conference,  and 
to  inform  each  other,  through  the  medium  of  the  Nether 
lands  government,  of  those  which  they  may  be  ready  to 
make  the  subjects  of  a  treaty  of  obligatory  arbitration, 

Sir  Edward  Fry  opposed  this  resolution  for  the  reason  that 
the  vote  had  shown  the  readiness  of  a  number  of  govern- 
ments to  enter  at  once  into  such  a  treaty.  And  Ambassa 
dor  Choate  objected  vigorously  to  a  small  minority  of  states 
preventing  a  large  majority  from  accomplishing  their  desire 
and  their  duty.  This  caused  M.  Merey  to  reply  that, 
since  the  conference  was  a  diplomatic  and  not  a  parlia- 
mentary body^  there  could  be  no  question  of  minority  and 
majority.  M.  Nelidow,  of  Russia,  president  of  the  con- 
ference, and  Baron  von  Bieberstein  confirmed  M,  Merey's 
view  of  majority  and  minority,  and  said  that  if  the  rule 
of  imanimity  on  all  important  measures  and  approximate 
unanimity  on  subordinate  measures  were  not  stricdy 
adhered  to  by  the  conference,  all  future  international  con- 
ferences would  be  jeopardized.  But  the  commission  would 
not  "stultify  itself"  by  adopting  the  Austrian  resolution, 
and  rejected  it  by  a  vote  of  thirty  to  fourteen. 

Having  reached  this  apparent  cul-de-sac,  the  comm^'oD 
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)rielded  to  the  persuasive  diplomacy  of  Count  Tomielli, 
who  had  nearly  always  voted  with  the  majority.  It  was 
no  time,  he  said,  for  long  speeches,  but  there  were  some 
statements  of  fact  as  to  the  work  accomplished  which  should 
be  made.  Let  these  statements  be  embodied  in  a  resolu- 
tion. "And  then,"  he  continued,  "let  us  wisely  stop  there. 
We  have  done  a  good  day's  work.  Let  us  be  satisfied 
with  the  work  accomplished,  and  leave  it  to  time  to  ripen  its 
fruit.  If,  in  looking  back,  some  of  us  experience  some 
regret  at  seeing  certain  tasks  unaccomplished,  in  turning 
our  eyes  towards  the  future,  we  are  all  filled  with  con- 
fidence, and  not  the  least  discouragement  weighs  on  our 
spirits."  Members  of  the  minority  heartily  approved  this 
suggestion,  as  did  M.  Bourgeois,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
and  the  commission.  "It  must  be  known  to  the  world," 
said  the  latter,  "that  the  cause  of  obligatory  arbitration 
issues  from  the  second  Peace  Conference  victorious  and  not 
vanquished." 

M.  Bourgeois  and  M.  Nelidow  were  accordingly  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  report  a  resolution,  which  they 
did  in  the  following  words  : 

"The  commission,  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  of 
mutual  concessions,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
has  resolved  to  present  to  the  conference  the  following  declaration 
which,  while  reserving  to  each  of  the  states  represented  the  credit  of 
its  votes,  permits  them  all  to  afiirm  the  principles  which  they  consider 
to  be  imanimously  recognized.  The  commission  is  imanimous,  first, 
in  recognizing  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration;  second,  in 
declaring  that  certain  differences,  and  especially  those  relating  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  international  treaties,  are  capable 
of  being  submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration  without  any  restriction 
whatever.  It  is  unanimous,  finally,  in  proclaiming  that,  though  it 
has  not  been  able  to  conclude  at  present  a  convention  of  this  tenor,  the 
diversities  of  opinion  which  have  been  revealed  have  not  exceeded  the 


bounds  of  a  juristic  controversy,  and  that,  in  laboring  here  togetliei 
during  four  months,  al!  the  states  of  the  worid  have  not  only  leamed 
to  understand  and  approach  each  other  more  closely,  but  have  it^ 
vealed  in  the  course  of  their  long  collaboration  a  very  exalted  feeling 
for  the  common  welfare  of  humanity." 

When  this  resolution  was  presentedj  the  representatives 
of  Beigium  and  Roumania  at  once  accepted  it  in  the  spirit 
of  conciliation.  But  Mr.  Choate,  on  behalf  of  the  .^meii' 
can  delegation^  opposed  its  adoption,  "'not,"  he  said,  ** be- 
cause we  are  not  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  obligatory 
arbitration,  for  that  is  what  we  have  struggled  for  from  the 
beginning ;  but  because  it  is  in  reality  a  surrender  by  the 
commission  of  the  advanced  position  which,  by  a  vote  so 
decisive,  it  has  already  attained."  Sir  Edward  Fry^  on 
the  other  hand,  said  :  '*!  regret  with  all  my  heart  that  the 
project  will  not  be  presented  to  the  conference.  I  regret 
equally  that  the  United  States  of  America  does  not  feel 
able  to  give  an  aflftrmative  vote  on  the  declaration  pre- 
sented to  us.  But  I  regard  this  declaration  as  a  state- 
ment of  things  already  accomplished  by  the  commission 
and  not  as  a  surrender  of  its  results."  M.  Nelidow  then 
made  a  short  appeal  for  unanimity,  and  the  president  put 
the  resolution  to  a  vote^  with  the  result  that  it  w^as  adopted 
unanimously,  except  for  four  abstentions  (the  United 
States^  Haiti,  Japan,  and  Turkey^)* 

At  a  subsequent  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  the 
above  resolution  was  adopted,  without  discussion,  by  an 
affirmative  vote  of  forty-one  ^  with  three  abstentions  (the 
United  States,  Japan  and  Turkey). 

*  The  Japanese  delegation  stated,  as  its  reason  for  abstaining  from  t&e 
vote,  the  fact  that  it  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  <d 
ob Legatory  urbitmtion;  and  the  Turkish  deLcgaUon  said  that  i|  abfitamcd 
because  of  lack  of  instructions. 
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3.  The  FoRasLE  Collection  of  Debts 
a.    The  Conference  of  i8gg 

One  of  the  classes  of  cases  proposed  by  the  Russian  dele- 
gation for  submission  to  obligatory  arbitration  was  that 
which  includes  diflferences  or  claims  relating  to  pecuniary 
damages  suffered  by  one  state  or  its  citizens  as  the  result 
of  the  illegal  action  or  the  negligence  of  another  state  or 
its  citizens. 

Professor  de  Martens  explained  that  this  was  not  meant 
to  apply  to  disputes  between  the  citizens  of  one  state  and 
the  citizens  of  another,  except  when  a  government  takes 
up  the  cause  of  its  citizens.  M.  de  Staal,  of  Russia,  pro- 
posed to  add  the  words  "  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  within 
the  competence  of  the  local  authorities."  But  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  of  Great  Britain,  the  word- 
ing adopted  by  the  committee,  on  the  first  reading,  was 
simply  "diflferences  or  claims  relating  to  pecuniary  dam- 
ages." 

It  was  found  on  further  consideration,  however,  that  at 
least  three  distinct  questions  were  connected  with  this  simple 
phraseology.  First,  shall  the  arbitration  have  to  do  with 
the  responsibility  of  the  state  against  whom  or  whose  citizens 
the  claim  is  made?  The  committee  answered  this  ques- 
tion in  the  negative  by  a  vote  of  six  to  four.^  Second,  the 
responsibility  is  admitted,  shall  the  arbitration  have  to  do 
with  the  amount  of  the  damages  claimed  ?  This  question 
was  answered  unanimously  in  the  affirmative.  Third, 
shall  the  arbitration  cease  to  be  obligatory  when  the  dam- 

*  The  majority  vote  was  cast  by  the  representatives  of  France,  the  United 
States,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Germany. 
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ages  awarded  are  above  a  certain  sum ;  in  other  words, 
shall  a  maximum  limit  of  indemnity  be  fixed  in  cases  of 
obligatory  arbitration?  The  committee  answered  this 
question  in  the  negative  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  three.* 
After  these  preliminary  votes,  the  article  was  so  stated 
as  to  include  "differences  or  disputes  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  pecuniary  damages,  when  the 
responsibility  for  the  damages  has  been  previously  ad- 
mitted." But  althpugh  the  article  as  thus  stated  was  agreed 
to  unanimously  by  the  committee,  it  was  later  discarded, 
together  with  all  the  other  specific  cases  proposed  for  obli- 
gatory arbitration.  Its  failure  was  much  regretted,  both 
because  of  the  frequency  and  troublesome  character  of 
such  disputes  and  because,  as  shown  by  Professor  de  Mar- 
tens in  the  course  of  the  debate,  they  have  formed  the  large 
majority  of  disputes  submitted  to  arbitration,  and  hence 
have  proven  themselves  especially  adaptable  to  such  solu- 
tion. 

b.    Ths  Conference  of  igoj 

On  the  list  of  cases  proposed  by  Great  Britain's  dele- 
gation for  submission  to  obligatory  arbitration  witho^Jt 
any  reserve  were  included  '*  pecuniary  claims  for  the  prin- 
cipal of  damages  when  the  right  of  indemnity  is  recognized 
by  the  parties  to  the  case."  This  proposition  had  been 
made  in  1899  by  Russia,  had  been  carefully  discussed  and 
unanimously  passed  by  the  committee  of  examination,  and 
discarded,  together  with  all  cases  proposed  for  obliga- 
tory arbitration.  In  1907  it  was  submitted  to  a  vote,  with- 
out  discussion,   in  the  committee  of   examination,  and 

1  The  minotity  vote  was  cast  by  the  repnesctitatives  of  the  United  Stat» 
Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
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was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  four,  with  three  ab- 
stentions. 

The  Swedish  delegation  also  proposed  as  an  addition 
to  the  British  list  "pecuniary  controversies  relating  to  the 
interpretation  or  application  of  treaties  of  every  kind," 
and  also  "pecuniary  controversies  caused  by  military 
operations,  civil  war,  or  so-called  *  peaceful'  blockade,  or 
by  the  arrest  of  strangers  or  seizure  of  their  goods."  The 
committee  adopted,  without  discussion,  the  first  of  these 
propositions  by  a  vote  of  nine  to  six,  with  three  absten- 
tions ;  and,  after  striking  out  (by  a  vote  of  six  to  two,  with 
ten  abstentions)  the  words  "or  so-called  peaceful  blockade," 
as  not  pertaining  to  its  work,  the  committee  adopted  the 
second  proposition  also  by  a  vote  of  seven  to  six,  with  five 
abstentions. 

The  three  propositions  above  stated  were  again  voted, 
on  the  second  reading,  by  the  committee  of  examination, 
and  with  about  the  same  feeble  majorities.  But  only  the 
British  proposition  was  voted  on  by  the  commission,  which 
adopted  it,  also  without  discussion,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-one  to 
eight,  with  five  abstentions ;  and  when  the  commission  de- 
cided not  to  report  the  proposed  list  of  cases  for  obligatory 
arbitration,  this  proposition  also  failed  with  the  others. 

The  propositions  made  in  1899  and  1907  in  regard  to 
obligatory  arbitration  for  pecuniary  claims,  which  have 
thus  far  been  referred  to,  had  to  do  only  with  controversies 
in  regard  to  damages,  and  not  with  pecuniary  claims  aris- 
ing from  the  contracted  indebtedness  of  states  to  individ- 
uals. This  latter  class  of  claims  was  made  the  subject  of 
a  most  infportant  proposition  in  1907,  presented  by  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States  and  known  as  the  "Porter 
Proposition." 
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At  the  second  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  on  the 
igth  of  June,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  I  Commission, 
three  days  later.  General  Horace  Porter  announced  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  delegation  that  he  would  pre- 
sent a  proposition  for  ^*  an  agreement  to  observe  some  re- 
strictions on  the  subject  of  the  use  of  force  in  the  collection 
of  ordinary  public  debts  arising  from  contracts-" 

This  proposition  was  duly  presented  and,  with  a  slight 
amendment  made  by  the  United  States  delegation  itself, 
read  as  follows : 

*^With  the  object  of  preventing  between  nations  arooed  conflicts 
of  a  purely  pecuniary  origin,  arising  from  contractual  debts  {deUes 
contraduelles),  claimed  by  the  government  of  one  country  as  due  to 
its  citizens,  the  Signatory  Powers  agree  not  to  have  recourse  to  armed 
force  for  the  collection  of  such  contractual  debts*  However,  this 
stipulation  is  not  to  be  enforced  when  the  debtor  state  refuses  or  leaves 
unanswered  an  offer  of  arbitration ;  or,  if  accepting  it,  makes  impos- 
sible the  establishTticnt  of  the  compromise ;  ^  or,  after  the  arbit ration , 
fails  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  award.  It  is  furtber  agreed  that 
the  arbitration  referred  to  will  be  suitable  for  the  procedure  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  III  of  the  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement 
of  International  Differences  adopted  at  The  Hague,  and  that  it  will 
determine,  unless  agreement  has  been  made  to  the  contrary,  the  jus- 
tice and  the  amount  of  the  debt  and  the  time  and  manner  of  ita 
payment." 

When  the  subcomtnission  took  up  the  consideration  of 
this  proposition,  on  the  i6th  of  July,  General  Porter  opened 
the  discussion  by  a  clear  and  forceful  address. 

"There  exists,"  he  said,  "a  general  and  a  growing  belief  that  the 
use  of  armed  force  for  the  collection  of  a  contractual  debt  from  a  debtor 
nation,  unless  it  is  restrained  by  some  general  international  agreemeot, 

*  The  compTomh  is  an  agreernent  as  to  the  precise  question  to  be  arbl* 
trated,  the  iime,  place,  and  mode  of  the  axbLtratlon,  etc. 
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may  become  the  most  prolific  source  of  conflicts,  or  may  at  least 
occasion  peaceful  blockades/ threats  of  hostilities,  or  rumors  of  warlike 
intentions  well  adapted  to  the  disturbance  of  commerce,  the  unfavor- 
able depression  of  markets  and  the  creation  of  a  feeling  of  imeasiness, 
and  thus  disturb  not  only  the  coimtries  interested  in  the  quarrel,  but 
even  those  who  are  strangers  to  it. 

*'If  the  debtor  nation  resists,  war  becomes  inevitable.  If,  to  en- 
force payment,  recourse  is  had  to  what  is  called  "a  peaceful  blockade," 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  neutral  commercial  nations 
to  disregard  it,  and  war  must  be  declared  in  order  to  render  it  effective. 
It  may  be,  in  addition,  that  other  states  have  daims  to  assert  against 
the  same  country;  they  will  not  fail  to  protest  against  arbitrary  seizure 
practiced  by  a  single  creditor  upon  the  property  of  their  common 
debtor. 

"The  case  most  frequently  in  evidence  is  that  of  a  capitalist  or 
speculator  who,  depriving  his  own  coimtry  of  his  services  and  money, 
goes  to  make  an  adventure  in  a  foreign  land  with  the  sole  object  of 
increasing  his  private  fortime.  If  he  gains  millions,  he  will  not  divide 
his  profits  with  his  government;  but  if  he  loses,  he  will  go  to  it  to 
demand  that  war  be  made  to  secure  for  him  the  sums  which  he  pre- 
tends are  due  him  and  which  are  often  enormously  exaggerated. 
The  onerous  conditions  imposed  on  the  loan  prove  that  the  lender 
recognizes  the  greatness  of  the  risk  which  he  runs.  Very  often  he 
buys  on  the  market  at  a  low  price  certificates  of  indebtedness  issued 
by  the  debtor  state  in  question,  and  demands  that  they  be  paid  to  him 
at  p>ar.  In  fact,  in  the  game  which  he  plays,  he  counts  on  putting 
into  practice  the  principle  of  *  Heads,  I  win;  tails,  you  lose.' 

**The  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  his  own  coimtry,  to  whom  he 
appeals,  has  usually  not  adequate  means  at  his  disposal  of  making  a 
complete  investigation  of  the  matter,  of  procuring  and  examining  all 
the  necessary  documents,  of  ascertaining  the  evidence  of  the  adverse 
party,  and  of  forming  an  exact  idea  of  the  true  merits  of  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  him.  He  has  no  jury  to  establish  the  facts,  no  competent 
and  impartial  court  to  pass  on  the  question  of  jurisprudence,  no  tri- 
bunal to  decide  on  the  equity  of  the  claim.  If  he  makes  a  decision, 
he  will  know  that  he  is  violating  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  administration  of  justice  by  admitting  that  a  sentence  may  be 
rendered  by  one  alone  of  the  parties  interested  in  the  dispute. 
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"If  the  amount  of  the  daim  is  collected  by  a  means  as  severe  as  the 
use  of  anned  force,  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation  resorting  to  force  mm 
pay  for  the  enrichment  of  a  capitalist  or  speculator  who  desired  to  run 
the  risk  of  winning  or  losing  in  a  foreign  country,  even  though  the 
expense  of  the  collection  is  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  amount 
of  the  claim. 

"Among  the  questions  with  which  a  minister  of  foreign  affairs  may 
have  to  be  engaged,  there  is  perhaps  none  more  annoying  or  rootf 
perplexing  than  the  pecuniar)'  claims  of  individuals  a^inst  a  foreign 
government  when  they  are  formulated  according  to  the  estimates  oi 
the  interested  parties  themselves,  and  for  which  payment  is  demanded 
even  though  this  may  entail  the  terrible  consequence  of  military 
ope  ration  s.  If  capi  talists  or  speculators,  en  gagin  g  in  financial  transac- 
tions with  a  foreign  government,  could  be  told  that  they  must  act 
according  to  the  principle  of  caveat  emptor;  or  if  they  could  be  givTii 
to  understand,  at  least,  that  the  government  of  their  country  would 
not  put  its  means  of  coercion  at  the  service  of  their  claims,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  latter  have  been  legalized  by  a  judicial  decision,  or  a 
competent  court  or  arbitral  tribunal  has  established  their  true  value 
and  the  debtor  nation  has  then  arbitrarily  refused  to  submit  to  the 
decision  J  —  if  such  a  stand  could  be  taken,  state  departments  wodd 
be  relieved  of  one  of  their  most  vexations  and  difficult  duties. 

"  History  establishes  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  such  claims  pre- 
sent a  truly  astonishing  exaggeration  of  the  sums  due.  Statistics 
show  that  during  the  last  sixty  years  mixed  commissions  and  arbitral 
tribunals  have  examined  thirteen  of  the  most  important  demands 
for  damages,  indemnities^  or  unpaid  contractual  debts,  claimed  by 
the  subjects  or  citizens  of  one  country  as  due  by  the  government 
of  another  country.  The  largest  sum  allowed  in  any  single  case 
was  only  eighty  per  cent  of  the  total  claim,  while  in  some  cases 
the  percentage  fell  to  the  ridiculous  amount  of  three  quarters  of  chk 
per  cent. 

"One  of  our  American  citizens  some  time  ago  made  a  contract 
with  a  foreign  government  permitting  him  to  manufacture  materials 
of  construction.  Difficulties  arose  in  the  execution  of  the  contract, 
and  it  was  cancelled.  The  grantee  took  advantage  of  this  to  demand 
an  indemnity  of  about  450,000  francs,  which  was  refused  him.  He 
secured  the  aid  of  the  United  States  government  for  his  cause,  and 
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alter  long  correspondence,  pToceedingSt  and  negotiations,  the  govern- 
ment sent  a  fleet  of  nineteen  war  ships  to  support  the  American  claim. 
Finally^  after  sixteen  years  of  effort,  our  government  was  not  able  to 
recover  a  single  centime,  and  It  had  spent  more  than  twelve  millions 
[of  francs]  to  reach  this  conclusion.  We  consider  this  lesson  instruc- 
tive, but  also  expensive.  To  use  a  current  expression:  *The  gmme  is 
not  woitli  the  candte.' 

**It  sometimes  happens  that  the  citizens  of  one  power  procure  a 

decision  from  their  government  to  send  a  fleet  to  constrain  another 

government  because  of  a  default  in  the  payment  of  interest  on  notes 

held  by  them.     The  report  of  such  a  measure  causes  a  rise  of  prices. 

The  citizens  referred  to  profit  by  this  to  sell  their  notes  at  a  profit,  in 

foreign  markets^  so  that  after  the  claimant  power  has  incurred  expense 

and  effort  to  enforce  payment^  the  profit  of  it  goes  chiefly  to  foreigners. 

"These  examples  alone  should  forever  deter  civilized  nations  from 

resorting  to  arbitrary  measures  of  coercion  to  impose  on  a  foreign 

government  the  payment  of  a  debt  (that  is  to  say^  of  a  contractual 

debt)  which  has  not  been  definitely  ratified  by  an  impartial  tribunal. 

"Such  coercitive  measures  are  equivalent  to  the  practice  once  in 

vogue  of  imprisoning  individuals  for  debt,  except  that  this  constraint 

could  not  be  enforced  upon  a  debtor  unless  a  competent  tribunal  had 

regularly  given  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  creditor.     Just  as  the 

maintenance  of  the  debtor  became  an  expense  to  the  state,  and  as  Ms 

confinement  prevented  him  from  earning  something  to  pay  his  debt 

and  even  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  his  family,  so  the  blockade  of  a 

port  of  a  debtor  nation  and  the  destruction  of  its  wealth  through  the 

interruption  of  its  foreign  commerce  by  means  of  hostile  fleets  and 

armies,  deprive  it  of  the  revenues  which  it  derives  from  its  customs 

duties,  and  may  even  oblige  it  to  incur  expense  for  opposing  force  to 

force.     This  results  only  in  decreasing  its  means  of  paying  its  debts. 

Irnprisonment  for  debt,  in  the  case  of  individuals,  came  to  be  regarded 

as  illogical,  cruel,  and  inefiective,  and  was  generally  abolished.     The 

analogous  practice  employed  by  nations  against  a  debtor  state  should 

he  likewise  abandoned, 

*' Forced  collections  may  occasion  a  demand  for  immediate  pay- 
ment at  a  time  when  the  debtor  nation,  having  had  to  suffer,  perhaps, 
from  an  insurrection,  a  revolution,  the  failure  of  its  crops,  an  inunda- 
tion, an  earthquake,  or  some  other  calamity  which  it  could  not  pre- 
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vent,  has  not  the  means  of  immediate  payment,  altliough  it  could 
honor  its  obHgaiions  if  accorded  a  reasonable  delay-  Numerous 
examples  could  be  cited  of  states  which  at  one  time  found  themselves 
unable  to  pay  their  debts  at  maturityi  but  which,  having  procured  a 
suitable  delay,  paid  in  full,  interest  included,  all  their  obligations,  and 
now  enjoy  good  credit  in  the  family  of  nations. 

"Neither  the  prestige  nor  the  honor  of  a  state  can  be  consideiied 
as  brought  into  question,  if  Jt  refuse  to  comf)e1  by  force  the  payment 
of  a  contractual  debt  due,  or  claimed  as  due,  to  one  of  its  citizens  from 
another  government.  Nor  have  its  citizens  the  slightest  right  lo 
demand  that  a  private  contract  be  converted  into  a  national  obli- 
gation. If  such  were  the  case,  it  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to  their 
having,  from  the  beginning,  their  own  government  as  guarantor  of 
the  payment. 

"The  most  eminent  writers  on  international  law  are  of  opmion 
that  the  state  has  not  the  least  obligation  in  this  matter  towards  its 
subjects  or  citizens,  and  that  its  action  in  such  cases  is  purely  optional. 
Although  these  authors  differ  as  to  the  uiilUy  of  interventioii,  re- 
searches show  that  the  majority  of  them  admit  that  the  duly  of  inter- 
vention, does  not  exist" 

General  Porter  here  quoted  from  a  number  of  emment 
statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  jurisconsults  to  prove  this  asser- 
tion. Among  them  were  Lord  Palmerston  (1848),  Lord 
John  Russell  (1861),  Lord  Salisbury  (1880),  Alexander 
Hamilton  (17S7),  Hamilton  Fish  (1S71),  James  G.  Blaine 
(i88i)j  Secretary  Bayard  (1885),  and  President  Roosevelt 
(1906). 

"We  see/'  he  continued,  "that  modem  public  opinion  is  resolutely 
opposed  to  the  collection  of  contractual  debts  by  force.  .  .  .  Among 
modem  jurisconsults  best  versed  in  questions  of  international  law  who 
deny  the  right  of  intervention,  or  admit  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion with  or  without  reserves,  may  be  cited  De  Martens,  Boafils, 
Heffter,  Woolsey,  Wilson  and  Tucker,  Walker,  De  Floecker,  Liszt, 
Despagnet,  Rivier,  Nj^s^  Merignac,  and  others.  It  is  unnecessary*  to 
Kcall  the  consideration  and  profound  study  of  this  subject  by  the 
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Argentine  Republic,  and  the  complete  discussion  of  this  question, 
and  of  various  others  relating  to  it,  contained  in  the  works  of  the  former 
Secretary  of  State  of  that  Republic,  at  present  one  of  our  highly  es- 
teemed colleagues  in  this  conference.  .  .  . 

"Expeditions  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  debts  have 
rarely  been  successful.  It  would  be  to  assume  a  grave  responsibility 
in  our  era  to  relegate  contested  pecimiary  claims  to  the  domain  of 
force,  instead  of  placing  them  imder  the  regime  of  law,  and  thus  to 
substitute  the  science  of  destruction  for  the  fruitful  arts  of  peace. 

"The  principle  of  nonintervention  by  force  would  be  an  inesti- 
mable blessing  to  all  the  parties  interested.  First,  to  the  nation  whose 
citizens  have  become  creditors  of  a  foreign  government ;  for  this  would 
be  a  warning  to  a  class  of  persons  too  prone  to  speculate  on  the  neces- 
sities of  a  weak  and  embarrassed  government,  and  who  count  on  their 
own  for  the  success  of  their  operations.  It  would  permit  their  gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  entertain  normal  relations  with  the  foreign 
government ;  it  would  avoid  incurring  its  ill  will  and,  perhaps,  the  loss 
)f  its  commerce.  It  would  free  it  also  from  the  risk  of  complications 
nth  neutral  powers. 

'*  Secondly,  the  recognition  of  this  principle  would  be  a  genuine 
ilief  to  neutrals;  for  blockades  and  hostilities,  by  arresting  all 
•affic,  are  a  serious  menace  to  their  foreign  commerce. 

"Thirdly,  debtor  states  would  be  benefited  by  it ;  for  it  would  pre- 
ent  lenders  of  money  from  counting,  as  a  basis  of  their  operations, 
a  anything  but  governmental  good  faith,  national  credit,  the  justice 
f  local  tribunals,.and  the  economy  pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
ublic  affairs.  It  would  deliver  these  states  from  the  importunities 
f  adventurous  speculators  who  tempt  them  by  the  offer  of  great  loans, 
^hich  are  often  the  prelude  to  national  extravagance,  and  finally 
ireaten  to  seize  their  property  and  violate  their  sovereignty.  The 
ertainty  that  all  disputed  pecuniary  claims  would  be  submitted  to 
he  valuation  of  an  impartial  tribunal  would  be  calculated  to  make 
;reat  financiers,  great  promoters,  understand  that  their  claims  would 
ye  promptly  passed  upon,  without  serious  difl5culty  in  the  country's 
idministration  of  its  public  affairs,  and  without  their  being  personally 
obliged  to  assume  the  task  of  inducing  their  own  government  to  charge 
itself  with  collecting  their  dues  by  force  of  arms.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, foreign  financiers  and  financial  establishments,  supplied  with 
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every  guarantee,  would  be  more  disposed  to  negotiate  loans,  and  would 
make  easy  and  reasonable  terms.  .  .  . 

"  One  of  the  significant  features  of  this  conference  is  the  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  history ,  the  creditor  and  debtor  nations  of  the 
world  have  come  together  in  friendly  counsel.  The  occasion  seems, 
then,  to  be  the  most  auspicious  possible  for  a  serious  effort  to  come  lo 
an  agreement  on  some  regulations  as  to  the  treatment  of  contractual 
debts,  —  regulations  which,  having  neceived  the  approval  of  this 
assembly,  may  form  a  general  treaty  on  the  subject  between  the  nations 
here  represented,  for  the  true  interests  and  peace  of  the  world/' 

V  The  project  thus  ably  launched  did  finally  reach  the 
haven  of  a  general  treaty  adopted  by  the  conference ;  but 
its  voyage  was  a  long  and  somewhat  stormy  one.  At  least 
ten  threatening  dangers,  in  the  shape  of  opposing  aigu- 
ments,  had  to  be  passed  through  or  avoided.  These  dan- 
gers loomed  up  both  in  the  subcommissionj  the  committee 
of  examination,  the  commission,  and  the  plenary  session 
of  the  conference ;  and  it  was  only  by  persistent,  diplomadc, 
and  fearless  skill  that  success  was  finally  achieved.  While 
the  conference  was  almost  imanimous  in  indorsing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  proposition,  its  opponents  on  the  one  side  claimed 
that  it  went  too  far,  and  its  opponents  on  the  other  side 
claimed  that  it  did  not  go  nearly  far  enough*  The  latter 
class  were  the  more  numerous,  and  among  them  were  most 
of  the  American  republics. 

Dr-  DragOj  of  Argentina,  to  whom  General  Porter  hdi 
gracefully  referred,  expounded  the  well-known  "Drago 
Doctrine"  in  a  statesmanlike  and  careful  address.  The 
three  objections  which  he  urged  to  the  ^VPorter  Proposi- 
tion" were,  first,  that  it  did  not  restrict  th^surbitration  of 
debts  arising  from  ordinary  contracts  solely  to  those  cases ' 
in  which  the  courts  of  the  debtor  coimtry  had  been  pre- 
viously appealed  to  and  had  refused  justice-  second,  that  | 
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i  seemed  to  include  public  debts  as  subject  to  axbitration ; 
md,  third,  that  it  did  not  absolutely  exclude  military 
Iggressionj  or  the  occupation  of  Americaji  soil,  as  the  result 
>f  disputes  in  regard  to  public  debts. 

The  first  of  these  objections  was  adhered  to  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Mexico^  Veneziielaj  Uruguay,  Nicaragua^ 
^Paraguay,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  and  Switzerland. 
It  was  supported  by  Dr*  Drago  on  the  ground  that  ''No 
Real  difficulty  exists  [in  exhausting  local  means  of  collect- 
ing debts,  before  proceeding  with  diplomatic  measures], 
, because  there  are  everywhere  tribunals  or  courts  of  claims 
M^ith  the  jurisdiction  necessary  to  take  cognizance  of  this 
class  of  disputes.     In  the  Argentine  Republic,  as  well  as 
in  most  of  the  South  American  states,  the  government  can 
be  made  party  to  a  suit  without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  its 
previous  consent.    In  this  respect  we  have  gone  farther 
Ehan  the  United  StateSj  which  is  inspired  by  the  principles 
Iproclaimed  by  Hamilton,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Federal- 
isif  according  to  whom  the  nation  can  not,  any  more  than 
the  states  which  form  it,  be  summoned  before  the  courts 
(Chapter  81),"     ^'  The  fact  that  one  state  can  not  intervene 
in  the  affairsof  another  state,"  said  M.  LaBarra,of  Mexico, 
unless  it  be  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  deter- 
mined by  international  law,  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the    sovereignty    and    independence    of    states/*      "The 
States  of  Europe,"  said  M,  Castro,  of  Uruguay,  *^ should 
jiot  apply  to  America  other  rules  of  conduct  than  those  of 
uitemational  law,  which  regulates  their  relations  with  each 
Other.     America  has  a  good  right  to  such  treatment,  for 
it  is  entirely  civilized/^     '^When  a  government  dealing 
with  foreigners,"  said  M,  CandamOj  of  Peru,  '*  has  specified 
in  the  contract  that  differences  which  may  arise  shall  be 
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settled  by  the  judges  and  tribunals  of  the  country,  it  is  be- 
fore them  that  the  afifair  must  necessarily  be  brought*'^ 

Dr,  Drago's  second  objection  to  the  Porter  Proposition 
was  adhered  to  by  the  representatives  of  Uruguay,  Nicaia- 
gua,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Guatemala,  and  Servia. 
It  was  supported  by  Dr.  Drago  for  the  reason  that  public 
debts  are  very  different  from  other  classes  of  indebtedness 
and  should  not  be  treated  like  them  in  being  subjected  to 
arbitration.  ^'They  are  put  into  circulation/*  he  saidj 
"  by  virtue  of  legislative  authorization  which  proceeds  di- 
rectly from  national  sovereignty  and  is  inseparable  from  it 
The  issue  of  bonds  or  public  funds,  like  that  of  money,  is 
in  fact  a  positive  manifestation  of  sovereignty*  It  is  by 
an  act  of  sovereignty  that  a  state  ordains  the  payment  of 
coupons  on  maturityj  and  it  is  quite  obvious  that  it  is  by 
an  act  of  the  same  character  that  it  determines,  in  some 
exceptional  cases,  the  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the 
debt.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  individual  creditor 
who  has  contracted  directly  with  the  government ;  it  is  an 
indistinct,  unnamed  person,  who  acquired  its  certificates 
at  their  actual  market  value,  w^hich  is  more  or  less  variable; 
but  the  certificates  bear  always,  from  the  beginning,  their 
risks  and  their  certainties,  which  are  perfectly  indicated 
by  their  quotation-  ,  ,  .  It  is  certainly  a  fact  that,  though 
the  juristic  distinction  between  ordinary  contracts  and  cer- 
tificates  constituting  the  public  debt  were  not  clearly  estab- 
lished, as  it  is,  from  the  point  of  view  of  principles,  we  may 
always  arrive  at  this  conclusion  in  a  practical  manner^ 
^ce  everywhere  tribunals  exist  for  the  first  class,  while 
there  are  nowhere  any  to  adjudicate  the  second  class.'* 
The  representatives  of  the  other  South  American  states 
mentioned  above  did  not  attempt  to  argue  this  phase  of  the 
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« 
Drago  Doctrine,  but  contented  themselves  with  express- 
ing their  acceptance  of  it.  M.  Ruy  Barbosa,  of  Brazil, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  very  learned  and  ample  address, 
frankly  rejected,  for  himself  and  for  every  thinker  and  pub- 
licist in  Brazil,  the  Drago  Doctrine  in  its  entirety.  He 
attacked  the  heart  of  the  doctrine  by  denying  that  the 
sovereignty  of  a  state  is  a  legitimate  barrier  to  compelling 
it  to  pay  its  bonded  indebtedness. 

That  sovereignty  which  in  the  United  States,  Dr.  Drago 
said,  had  been  made  impeccable,  M.  Barbosa  declared  has 
been  restricted  by  the  federal  courts. 

"The  most  original  and  the  most  commendable  trait  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,"  said  the  latter,  "...  is  that  justice  has  been 
placed  as  a  sacred  limit  and  impassable  barrier  to  sovereignty.  .  .  . 
What  is  it,  then,  which  is  lacking  in  sovereignty  to  place  it,  in  the 
domain  of  justice,  on  the  same  plane  as  individuals,  in  this  matter 
of  civil  obligations?  Solely  the  seizability  of  its  goods.^  ...  It  is 
the  first  time  that  between  nation  and  nation,  between  sovereignty  and 
sovereignty,  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  internal,  domestic  rule  of 
the  nonseizability  of  the  state's  goods,  to  establish  the  illegitimacy  of 
war.  War  is  never  considered  unjust  because  the  patrimony  of  a 
sovereignty  is  inaccessible  to  military  seizure;  what  makes  wars  un- 
just, is  the  injustice  of  their  motives.  ...  In  this  system,  then,  a 
government's  certificate  would  not  be  a  juristic  agreement,  but  an  act 
of  confidence.  .  .  .  But,  truly,  the  theory  once  consolidated  in  law 
that  states  in  borrowing  contract  no  coercitive  obligation  whatever, 
that  is  to  say,  that  their  creditors  are  entirely  disarmed  towards  them, 
can  any  one  believe  that  there  would  still  be  capitalists  foolish 
enough  to  intrust  their  wealth  to  such  privileged  beings  ?  .  .  .  This 
theory  is  not  the  theory  of  the  right  of  sovereignty;  it  is  the  theory 
of  the  abuse  of  sovereignty.  Applied  in  the  internal  affairs  of  states, 
it  would  nullify  the  organization  of  justice,  even  as  it  would  destroy 
it  if  admitted  to  international  dealings.  .  .  .     This  is  why,  gentle- 

1  M.  Barbosa  said  that  in  Brazil,  unKke  the  case  in  the  United  States, 
the  government  can  be  summoned  to  court  and  proceeded  against. 
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men,  we  have  not  subscribed,  and  do  not  subscribe  to  tliis  doctrine. 
In  the  juristic  field,  it  seems  to  us  seriously  questionable.  In  the 
human! tiirian  field,  it  could  not  wholly  exclude  the  sanction  of  for^ 
In  the  political  field,  by  making  a  high  appeal  to  the  Monroe  Doctrme, 
it  would  compromise  that  doctrine;  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
would  draw  upon  it  the  antipathy  of  the  world,  and,  on  the  other,  it 
would  place  upon  it  crushing  responsibilities." 

No  one  attempted  to  answer  this  reasoning  of  M.  Bar* 
bosa  concerning  a  state's  bonded  indebtedness ;  but  Argen- 
tina and  her  adherents  still  insisted  that  the  Porter  Prop- 
osition should  not  apply  to  such  indebtedness,  and  Dr. 
Drago,  and  M.  Milovanovitch,  of  Servia,  endeavored  in  the 
committee  of  examination  to  induce  General  Porter  so  to 
define  ^'contractual  debts ^*  as  to  exclude  the  debts  of  a  state 
itself.  General  Porter  deck  red ,  however,  that  it  was  not 
within  his  competence  to  enter  into  definitions  which  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  formulate,  and  the  proposi- 
tion was  adopted  with  the  much-disputed  term  unde- 
fined. 

As  an  offset  to  Dr-  Dragons  contention  that  the  Porter 
Proposition  should  be  restricted,  so  as  to  exclude  public 
debts  from  arbitration,  M,  Matte,  of  Chili,  objected  to  the 
proposition  because  it  was  restricted  only  to  disputes  aris- 
ing from  contractual  debts  and  did  not  include  all  kinds 
of  pecuniary  disputes.  He  referred  to  the  Treaty  of  Mexico, 
which  was  signed  January  30, 1902,  by  seventeen  American 
states  and  provided  for  the  submission  to  arbitration  of 
"all  claims  for  damages  and  interest  of  a  pecuniary  kind  " 
and  said  that  Chili's  delegation  would  take  one  step 
farther  and  propose  obligatory  arbitration,  not  only  for 
all  claims  for  damages' and  interest  of  a  pecuniary  kind,  but 
also  for  those  which  arise  from  pretended  infractions  of 
contracts.     It  was  apparent  that  this  step  was  too  long  for 
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the  conference,  —  Chili's  proposition  was  not  discussed, 
and  its  delegation  accepted  the  Porter  Proposition  as  the 
utmost  that  could  be  gained. 

The  third  objection  stated  by  Dr.  Drago,  and  supported 
by  the  representatives  of  Venzuela,  Dominica,  Nicaragua, 
Paraguay,  Colombia,  Bolivia,  Sweden,  Greece,  and  Servia, 
was  that  the  Porter  Proposition  admitted  the  use  of  force 
after  the  failure  of  arbitration.  Dr.  Drago  acquiesced  in 
the  use  of  force  after  the  failure  of  arbitration  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  contractual  debts;  but  he  opposed  both  "mili- 
tary aggression  and  the  material  occupation  of  American 
soil"  under  any  circumstances  in  the  case  of  public 
bonded  indebtedness.    His  argument  was : 

"War  is  not  justifiable  in  the  absence  of  causes  sufficient  to  en- 
danger or  to  affect  profoundly  a  nation's  destiny,  and  among  these 
causes  can  never  be  placed  the  nonpayment  of  bond  coupons  to 
their  eventual  holders.  ...  By  accepting  that  part  of  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  makes  appeal  to  force  for  the  execu- 
tion of  disregarded  arbitral  sentences  [in  the  case  of  bonded  public 
debts],  we  should  take  a  long  step  backward,  we  should  recognize  war 
as  an  ordinary  resort  of  law,  we  should  establish  one  more  case  of 
lawful  warfare:  a  thing  which  would  surely  be  a  contradiction  in  a 
Peace  Conference  which  has,  as  the  very  object  of  its  existence,  the 
prevention  of  the  causes  of  war,  or  at  least  their  diminution." 

As  to  the  use  of  war  as  a  last  resort  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
contractual  debts,  Dr.  Drago  said : 

"The  denial  of  justice  established  by  arbitration  constitutes  a 
common  offense  in  international  law,  and  must  give  occasion  for 
leparation.  A  denial  of  justice,  like  an  act  of  piracy,  is  a  fact  which 
destroys  the  equilibrium  of  the  world  community  and  endangers  that 
commimity  itself,  and  because  of  that  very  fact  it  falls  within  the  imme- 
diate domain  of  the  international  repression  which  is  foreseen,  ac- 
ceptedi  and  made  applicable  by  the  general  consensus  of  all  nations." 
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But  the  other  delegations  which  accepted  Dr-  Drago's 
argument  against  war  as  a  last  resort  in  the  case  of  public 
bonded  indebtedness  did  not  indorse  his  admission  of  war 
as  a  last  resort  in  the  case  of  other  contractual  debts* 
M,  Perez  Triana,  of  Colombia j  made  the  most  extended 
and  the  most  ardent  address  against  the  admission  of  war 
in  any  case  of  pecuniary  dispute  and  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

"The  collection  of  debts  by  force,"  he  said,  "  necessarily  interests 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  whose  territory  js  vast  and  the  e3q>bi- 
tation  of  whose  natural  wealth  will  continue  to  demand  in  the  futun^t 
as  it  has  done  in  the  past,  capital  which  must  be  sought  for  abroad  and 
which  will  be  secured  in  many  cases  either  directly  by  the  governments 
of  the  resfxrctivc  count ries^  or  with  their  guarantee. 

'^The  principle  of  collection  by  force  can  be  applied  only  when 
the  creditor  is  strong  and  the  debtor  is  weak.  When,  as  can  very  well 
be  the  case,  a  creditor  is  weak  in  military  resources  as  compared  with 
a  great  military  power  which  can  not  pay  its  debts,  the  right  of  forcible 
collection  would  become  ridiculous. 

*'In  the  case  of  debtor  nations,  it  is  possible  that  in  spite  of  the 
greatest  prudence,  the  government  may  find  itself  wholly  unable  10 
meet  its  financial  obligations.  This  may  arise  from  interna!  revolu* 
tions,  from  international  wars,  from  the  cataclysms  of  nature,  which 
destroy  in  an  incalculable  manner  the  public  revenues;  it  may 
arise  from  bad  han^ests  during  several  successive  years,  or  the  sus- 
tained and  ruinous  fall  in  prices  of  national  products.  All  this  is 
of  exceptional  gravity  in  new^  countries  which,  unlike  the  old  coun* 
tries  of  Europe,  do  not  possess  the  wealth  accumulated  for  centuries. 

** .  .  .  The  state  finding  itself,  then,  in  the  situation  described  will 
be  attacked  by  the  naval  and  military  forces  of  its  creditor,  and  a  war 
will  commence  in  which  the  debtor  state  shall  have  been  already  con- 
demned in  advance  before  the  conscience  of  the  world,  as  the  author 
of  a  war  vin justifiable  according  to  its  own  declaration. 

",  ,  ,  The  decision  rendered  by  the  arbitral  court  can  neither 
change  the  situation  of  the  debtor  country  nor  augment  its  resources- 
Yet,  according  to  this  decision,  the  debtor  oountiy,  being  unable  to 
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pay  its  debts,  must  endure  the  armed  aggression  of  the  creditor,  who 
can  bombard  its  forts  and  invade  its  territory.  And  still  the  blows 
will  not  fall  on  the  guilty  or  the  responsible,  but  on  innocent  victims 
who  must  bear  the  burden  of  all  die  faults  or  errors  of  those  who 

i  govern  them.  This  indirect  method  of  collecting  debts  partakes  of 
the  methods  of  the  Inquisition;   it  is  no  more  acceptable,  morally, 

,  •  than  the  application  of  torment  to  wring  confessions  of  guilt  from 
innocent  lips. 

"I  understand  perfectly  that  these  ideas  are  very  different  from 
those  of  creditors.     But  each  one  of  us  speaks  here  from  his  own  point 

:-    of  view,  and  with  his  own  arguments.    The  spirit  of  Shylock  is  still 

;  almost  all  powerful  in  our  modem  civilization.  Once,  the  insolvent 
debtor  could  be  sold  as  a  slave  or  imprisoned  at  will.  We  have  pro- 
gressed a  little ;  but  Shylock  will  always  continue  to  demand  his  pound 
of  flesh  and  to  take  it  whenever  he  can.  It  is  his  r61e.  Now,  as  M. 
de  Brunetifere  said,  I  do  not  accuse,  I  affirm.  In  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual creditor,  the  debtor  can  expect  some  distant  ray  of  human 
charity.     But  the  collective  creditor  is  pitiless;    the  sentiment  of 

*  humanity  is  lost  in  the  collective  soul,  as  smoke  is  in  space :  crowds, 
^  like  water,  seek  and  find  their  lowest  level. 

"If  a  man  loses  his  wealth  without  having  had  it  insured,  by  ship- 
wreck, fire,  or  the  failure  of  a  corporation,  he  must  be  resigned;  but 
here  is  a  demand,  on  behalf  of  the  creditor  finding  himself  before  a 
state  which  has  no  means  of  paying  him,  for  a  recourse  to  force 
which  will  increase  with  bloody  violence  the  distress  of  the  debtor 
state. 

"...  The  establishment  of  a  recourse  to  force  entails  a  new  dan- 
ger to  the  worid's  peace.    Adventurous  financiers  in  league  with  ava- 
ricious governments  will  constitute  a  dangerous  household ;  the  cour- 
tiers can  say  to  their  client,  *This  claim  is  quite  safe,  we  have  the 
I    navy  and  army  at  our  service  for  assuring  its  payment.' 

*  "It  is  the  appeal  to  force  that  we  reject.  You  ask,  *What  shall 
be  done?'     I  reply,  *If  you  can  not  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily 

^  and  justly,  let  things  take  their  course.'  It  must  be  remembered  that 
nations  are,  so  to  speak,  immortal,  and  that  there  is  no  limit  of  pre- 

*  scription  for  national  debts:  what  one  generation  does  not  pay,  is 
I  paid  by  the  next.  This  Peace  Conference,  despite  the  good  will  of 
I  all  its  members  and  the  imdoubted  ability  of  the  illustrious  men  who 
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preside  over  its  deliberations,  can  not  work  miracles;  and  it  would  be 
a  miracle  to  insure  international  creditors  against  all  possibilities  ol 
loss.  And,  I  venture  to  say,  it  would  not  be  a  miracle,  but  a  greal 
error  to  place  in  the  hands  of  financiers  —  some  of  whom  are  ad 
angels  —  the  means  of  promoting  wars,  more  or  less  avowedly  im 
perialistic  in  their  tendendes,  against  weak  nations*  From  sud 
sparks  may  spring  conflagrations  of  incalculable  import, 

**  I  must  not  conclude  without  adding  that  Colombia,  my  cotmtrj 
has  a  well-established  credit,  that  its  revenues  are  visibly  incrcasini 
and  that  Peace  reigns  over  it  without  cloud  or  shadow/' 

M.  Ruy  Barbosaj  who  was  the  chief  exponent  of  thi 
opposition  to  the  first  part  of  the  Drago  Doctrine,  at 
tacked  also  both  its  second  part  and  the  Colombiai 
extension  of  it,  ' 

*^Our  credit,  always  intact,"  he  said,  "is  a  structure:  careful^ 
erected,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  expose  it  to  the  attacks  of  malevolend 
which  is  as  watchful  in  dealings  between  nations  as  in  those  betwed 
individuals.  We  were,  we  are  debtors,  and  we  may  still  need  to  ha^ 
recourse  to  foreign  markets  [for  our  bonds].  We  do  not  wish,  thea 
to  incur  the  suspicion  of  those  whom  we  have  so  often  found  read) 
to  cooperate  in  the  development  of  our  prosperity ;  for  God  has  pe> 
mttted  us  to  remain  unacquainted  with  usury,  and  never  to  meet  will 
that  ferocity  of  capital  against  which  pretense  of  defense  is  made. 
Our  creditors  have  been  intelligent  and  reasonable  co -workers  is 
our  progress, 

"-  .  ,  Our  impression  as  to  this  matter  is  very  vivid.  We  fency 
that  when  one  owes,  and  has  the  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  repaf^ 
he  may  not  simply  discard  his  embarrassments  with  impunity.  W« 
believe  that  the  danger  and  the  fear  of  consequences  may  act^  some- 
timesj  as  a  healthy  check  upon  imprudent  Ijorrowing. 

" .  .  .  It  has  been  thought  that  there  is  a  kind  of  legalij'^tiOD  ofl 
war  in  this  measure  proposed  to  the  Peace  Conference*     But  there 
not  the  least  legalization  in  it.     It  is  the  legal  admission  of  a  necessitj 
which  can  not  be  destroyed.  ,  .  .    The  American  formula,  if  it  v(ts^\ 
le^  sincere,  might  be  silent  on  the  final  use  of  force  in  c^ses  of  ^ 
regarded  arbitration*    But  the  difference  then  would  be  solely  that 
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there  would  have  to  be  read  into  the  text  what  is  now  expressed  in  it. 
For  it  is  quite  obvious  that,  even  though  only  the  stipulation,  pure  and 
simple,  of  obligatory  arbitration  is  expressed,  as  soon  as  this  is  evaded 
or  its  verdict  is  not  respected,  the  hypothesis  of  the  intervention  of 
arms  returns  as  the  only  possible  corrective  of  the  rejection  of  an  ar- 
bitral agreement  or  of  disobedience  to  its  award.  This  is  what  the 
ordinary  arbitral  agreement  passes  over  in  silence,  and  what  the 
American  proposition  afltois.  The  two  things  differ  only  in  appear- 
ance; one  is  more  clever,  the  other  more  frank. 

"It  is  sad  that  we  are  obliged  always  to  leave  war  behind  what  we 
do  for  peace.  But  so  long  as  war  exists  and  men  make  of  it  a  means 
of  reinstating  law,  we  know  not  how  to  prevent  the  melancholy  spec- 
tacle —  of  which  we  ourselves  are  necessarily  parts  —  of  consider- 
ing it  as  the  last  court  of  appeal  for  those  who,  while  believing  them- 
selves possessors  of  a  law,  or  having  an  arbitral  decision  in  their  favor, 
see  it  flouted  by  those  in  rebellion  against  measures  of  conciliation 
and  forms  of  justice.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  show  us  in  a  more  impres- 
sive manner  how  our  mission  is  circumscribed  by  the  essence  of  facts 
and  what  a  universe  of  impossibilities  is  opposed,  outside  of  certain 
limits,  to  our  most  ardent  wishes  and  our  most  heroic  efforts." 

M.  Milovanovitch  renewed  in  the  committee  of  exami- 
nation the  eCFort  to  strike  out  the  part  of  the  proposition 
wrhich  refers  to  the  use  of  armed  force,  at  the  same  time 
idmitting  that  a  recourse  to  violent  means  must  always 
be  understood  as  a  last  resort.  But  General  Porter  replied 
that  it  was  impossible  to  do  this,  and  that  from  what  he  had 
heard  from  the  jurisconsults,  the  substitution  of  the  appar- 
ently milder,  but  more  equivocal,  words  "coercive  meas- 
ures" would  be  defeated.  Sir  Edward  Fry,  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, also  said  that  the  term  "coercive  measures''  might  be 
equivocal,  since  it  is  employed  in  domestic  law  to  designate 
all  the  modes  of  execution  in  use  for  national  sentences. 

In  the  Porter  Proposition  as  first  presented,  no  reference 
was  made  to  the  use  of  force  in  case  the  debtor  state  makes 
"impossible  the  establishment  of  the  compromise"  (i.e. 
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an  agreement  as  to  the  precise  question  to  be  arbitrated, 
the  time^  place,  and  mode  of  the  arbitration,  etc.).    When 
it  was  presented  to  the  subcommission  without  this  pro- 
viso,  Count  Tomielli,  of  Italy,  while  expressing  his  strong 
desire  to  vote  for  the  proposition,  was  opposed  to  it  without 
such  proviso*    He  evidently  had  in  mind,  in  this  case  as 
well  as  in  other  cases  of  obligatory  axbitrationj  the  fear 
lest  the  United  States  Senate  and  other  similar  bodies 
might  prevent  the  resort  to  arbitration  even  after  the  offer 
had  been  accepted.    Count  Tomielli  also  drew  the  infer- 
ence from  General  Porter's  speech  that  the  United  States 
was  unw^illing  to  arbitrate  any  daims  for  pecimiary  dam- 
ages in  cases  where  the  State  courts  had  failed  to  award 
them  to  Italians  injured  in  American  cities.     His  objec- 
tions to  the  proposition  were  supported  by  the  representa- 
tives of  Japan^  Spain,  Norway,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Persia* 
But  the  proviso  as  to  the  compromise  was  included  in  the 
amended  proijosition,  and  General  Porter  stated  in  the 
committee  of  examination  that  "the  pmrpose  of  the  prop- 
osition is  notj  directly  or  by  implication,  to  attempt  to 
justify,  in  cases  of  debts  or  claims  of  any  kind,  any  procedure 
which  is  not  based  on  the  principle  of  the  settlement  of 
international  differences  by  arbitration,  of  which,  in  its 
widest  application,  the  United  States  of  America  is  to-day 
more  than  ever  a  sincere  advocate.*'    Thereupon  Count 
Tomielli  expressed  himself  as  entirely  satisfied,  and  with- 
drew hjs  objections ;  and  the  other  delegations,  objecting 
on  the  same  ground,  foUow^ed  his  example. 

On  the  other  hand  the  representatives  of  the  Dominica 
Republic  and  Haiti  objected  to  the  compromise  clause 
being  included  in  the  paragraph  recognizing  force  as  the 
last  resort,  and  based  their  objection  on  Article  53  of  the 
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Convention  of  1907  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Differences  which  provides  that  the  Court  of 
Arbitration  shall  determine  the  compromise  in  case  the 
parties  in  dispute  are  agreed  that  it  should  do  so.  But 
this  objection  was  yielded  by  Haiti,  in  order  to  secure  the 
votes  of  the  delegations  making  the  directly  opposite 
objection;  while  the  Dominican  Republic  voted  for  the 
proposition  with  the  reservation  of  this  clause. 

In  reply  to  a  probable  objection  of  Professor  de  Martens, 
of  Russia,  General  Porter  stated  in  the  committee  that  the 
application  of  the  rule  was  intended  to  be  restricted  abso- 
lutely to  the  interventon  of  a  government  in  behalf  of  its 
citizens,  and  not  of  the  citizens  themselves. 

One  final  objection  was  urged  against  the  proposition 
by  the  representatives  of  Roumania,  Switzerland,  and  Tur- 
key in  regard  to  the  place  which,  it  was  to  occupy  among 
the  acts  of  the  conference.  The  representatives  of  France 
and  Portugal  welcomed  the  proposition  for  the  expressed 
reason  that  it  was  a  shining  example  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion; the  representatives  of  Germany  and  Austria,  while 
supporting  the  proposition  throughout,  denied  that  they 
were  thus  advancing  the  cause  of  obligatory  arbitration. 
And  the  delegations  of  Roumania,  Switzerland,  and  Tur- 
key opposed  the  proposition  lest  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  International 
DiflFerences,  in  association  with  the  articles  referring  to 
arbitration,  and  thus  be  made  an  example  of  obligatory 
arbitration.  General  Porter  stated  his  entire  willingness, 
from  the  first,  however,  that  his  proposition  be  made  the 
subject  of  a  separate  convention,  and  this  plan  was 
adopted.  This  concession  resulted  in  Turkey's  voting  for 
the  proposition,  and  in  abstention  from  the  vote  on  the 
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paxt  of  Roumania  and  Switzerland^  instead  of  their  nega- 
tive vote. 

Although  the  Porter  Proposition  had  to  nm  this  long 
gauntlet  of  objections,  it  was  hailed  and  followed  through- 
out by  the  applause  of  many  of  the  delegations,  including 
those  of  the  large  and  the  creditor  powers;  noteworthy 
among  these  were  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia,  Austria,  and  Brazil.  Even  those  who  made  objections 
to  its  form  in  the  various  ways  noted  above,  had  many  and 
warm  words  of  praise  for  its  general  principle ;  and  in  the 
end  it  received  the  affirmative  vote  of  thirty-nine  delega- 
tions, while  those  of  Belgium,  Roumania,  Sweden,  Switzer-^ 
land,  and  Venezuela  did  not  vote  against  it,  but  abstained 
from  voting  at  all.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  nine 
of  the  American  republics,  while  casting  an  afl&rmative 
vote  for  the  proposition  as  a  whole,  made  certain  reserva* 
tions  as  to  its  interpretation  or  application.  Eight  of  these, 
Argentina,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua^ 
Paraguay,  Peru,  and  Uruguay,  made  the  reservations  in- 
cluded in  the  Drago  Doctrine;  and  the  Dominican 
Republic  adhered  to  its  reservation  in  regard  to  the  com- 
promise, 

\  /  Z).     INTERNATIONAL  COURTS 

I,  The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 

a.     The  Conference  of  iSgg 

The  Russian  plans  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national difficulties  included  proposals  in  regard  to  good 
offices  and  mediation,  international  commissions  of  in- 
quiry,  obligatory  arbitration  in   certain  classes  of  cases, 
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ind  a  cocfe  of  arbitral  procedure ;  but  they  did  not  at  first  I 
Qclude  a  plan  for  a  court  of  arbitration.  The  honor  and 
:redit  of  proposing  this  famous  institution  belong  to  Sir 
[ulian  Pauncefote,  of  Great  Britain,  who  made  the  propo- 
ition  at  tHe  second  meeting  of  the  III  Commission,  oir 
he  26th  of  May.  He  presented  his  plan  in  the  following 
ihort  address : 

"  Permit  me,  Mr.  President,  to  inquire  if,  before  going  farther  into 
his  matter,  it  would  not  be  useful  and  suitable  to  sound  the  commis- 
sion on  the  question  which  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  important  of  all, 
hat  is,  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  international 
urbitration,  on  which  you  have  touched  in  your  discourse. 

"  Many  codes  of  arbitration  and  rules  of  procedure  have  been  drawn 
ip,  but  the  procedure  has  been  regulated,  up  to  the  present,  by  the 
irbitrators  or  by  general  or  specisd  treaties.  Now,  it  seems  to  me, 
hat  new  codes  and  rules  of  arbitration,  whatever  their  merit  may 
>e,  do  not  much  advance  the  great  cause  which  has  called  us  to- 
lether. 

''  If  it  be  desired  to  take  a  step  in  advance,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
i  absolutely  necessary  to  organize  a  permanent  international  tribunal 
^hich  could  assemble  immediately  on  the  request  of  the  nations  in 
ispute.  This  principle  once  established,  I  believe  that  we  shall  not 
ave  much  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  details.  The  necessity  of  such 
tribunal  and  the  advantages  which  it  would  offer,  as  well  as  the 
icouragement  and  even  the  strong  impulse  which  it  would  give  to 
le  cause  of  arbitration,  has  been  shown  with  as  much  eloquence  as 
>rce  and  clearness  by  our  distinguished  colleague,  M.  Descamps, 
I  his  interesting  *  Essay  on  Arbitration,'  an  extract  from  which  is 
t  be  found  among  the  *  Acts  and  Documents '  so  graciously  supplied 
t  the  conference  by  the  Netherlands  government.  Nothing  more 
iinains  for  me  to  say,  then,  upon  this  subject ;  and  I  shall  much  ap 
reciate  it,  Mr.  President  if,  before  proceeding  further,  you  would 
>nsent  to  draw  out  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  commission  on 
le  proposition  which  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  regarding 
le  establishment  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of  international  arbitra- 
on. 
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The  great  idea  contained  in  this  short  and  simple  speech 
like  many  another  great  idea  in  the  world's  history,  dk 
not  meet  with  an  immediate  and  visible  response.  In  fad 
it  met  first  with  an  objectioHj  on  the  part  of  two  member^ 
that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  displace  the  regular  orde 
of  business!  But  before  the  end  of  the  meeting,  M»  4 
Staal  annoimced  that  the  Russian  delegation  also  had  i 
proposition  to  present  concerning  a  court  of  arbitration 
and  both  the  British  and  Russian  plans  were  referred  to  tl| 
committee  of  examination,* 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  committeej  May  31^  Mj 
HoUs  presented,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  delegation 
a  plan  for  a  permanent  tribunal  of  arbitration;  but  hot! 
he  and  M,  de  Staal  agreed  that  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote'j 
plan  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  committee's  discus 
sion*  This  discussion  occupied  seven  meetings,  held 
intervals  fr^m  the  9th  of  June  to  the  i8th  of  July;  an 
these  five  weeks  were  devoted^  not  only  to  discussion  witlii 
the  committee,  but  also  to  consultations  on  the  part  a 
members  of  the  whole  conference  with  each  other  and  will 
their  respective  governments,  and  to  one  important  diplo- 
matic mission  in  behalf  of  the  proposed  tribunal. 

The  preliminary  discussion  of  the  question  was  opcDei 
by  M.  Bourgeois,  of  France  j  with  the  statement  that  hk 
delegation  would  gladly  accept  the  proposition  for  a  per- 
manent  tribunalj  on  the  twofold  guaranteej  first,  that  thejt 


»  TMs  very  important  comniittee  was  composed  of  the  foUowing  merabei* 
Messrs.  A^ser  of  the  Netherlands,  Descampa  of  Belgium,  D' Estounidles  fl 
France,  Holis  of  the  United  States,  Lammasch  of  Austria,  De  MaiteJis  4 
Russia,  Odierof  Switzerland,  and  Zorn  of  Germany  i  M.  Bourgeois  of  Tt^^ 
presided  over  the  committee;  Count  NiRra  of  Italy  and  Sir  Julian  Pawc*' 
fote  of  Great  Britain  were  regular  and  active  attendants  on  its  meettogl 
and  various  other  delegates  were  sometiines  present. 
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^ould  be  entire  liberty  in  having  recourse  to  the  tribunal 
proposed,  or  to  any  other  method  of  arbitration ;  /and,  sec- 
ond, that  there  should  be  entire  liberty  of  choice  among 
the  members  of  the  court  to  act  as  arbitrators  in  any 
given  case.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  followed  this  state- 
ment with  an  expression  of  appreciation  for  the  con- 
sideration shown  to  the  British  plan  and  for  the  Russian 
and  American  amendments  to  it.  Chevalier  Descamps, 
of  Belgium,  then  said  of  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
tribunal,  and  the  demand  for  it,  that  it  -Responds  to  the 
juristic  conscience  of  civilized  peoples,  to  the  progress 
achieved  in  national  lifepco  the  modem  development  of 
international  litigation><tnd  to  the  need  which  compels 
states  in  our  days  to  ^k  a  more  accessible  justice  in  a 
less  precarious  peace.^It  can  be  a  powerful  instrument 
in  strengthening  devotion  to  law  throughout  the  world. 
^)And  it  is  a  fact  of  capital  importance  that  three  projects 
of  this  kind  have  been  presented  by  three  great  powers. 
.  .  .  The  difficulties  which  the  realization  of  the  mag- 
nanimous views  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  encountered 
in  other  fields  are  another  reason  for  us  to  urge  forward 
the  organization  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  We  must 
develop  and  consolidate  the  organic  institutions  of  peace. 
There  is  on  this  point  a  general  expectancy  in  every 
land,  and  the  conference  can  not,  without  serious  disad- 
vantages,, disappoint  it.  The  proportions  which  we  shall 
give  to  the  work  that  we  are  about  to  undertake  will 
be,  without  doubt,  modest;  but  the  future  will  develop 
whatever  fertility  this  work  has  for  the  welfare  of  the 
nations  and  for  the  progress  of  humanity.  As  for  the 
delegates  to  this  conference  it  will  be,  without  doubt,  one 
of  the  greatest  joys  of  their  lives  to  have  cooperated  in 
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the  achievement  of  tMs  great  result,  —  the  fraternal  ap- 
proach of  the  nations  and  the  stabOity  of  general  peace," 

Dr.  Zom,  of  Germany,  then  took  the  floor  and  said  tbat 
he  had  listened  with  the  greatest  attention  and  with  a  pro- 
found emotion  to  the  above  declarations,  and  that  he  had 
recognized  the  solemnity  of  that  hour  when  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  civilized  states  had  spoken  on  one  of  the 
gravest  problems  which  could  be  discussed,  ''For  my 
part,"  he  said,  **I  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when  the 
noble  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  can  be  wholly  ful- 
filled, and  when  differences  between  nations  shall  be 
brought,  for  the  most  part,  in  so  far  as  they  concern  neither 
vital  interests  nor  national  honor,  before  a  permanent 
international  tribunal.  But,  filled  though  I  am,  personally, 
with  this  hope,  I  can  not,  I  must  not,  surrender  myself  to 
illusions ;  and  such  is,  I  am  sure,  the  opinion  of  my  gpv- 
emment  also.  -  -  ,  The  German  government  cannot  pro- 
nounce upon  the  organization  of  a  permaneni  tribimal, 
before  having  had  satisfactory  experience  with  an  otca- 
sional  court  of  arbitration."  He  thereupon  moved  the 
previous  question,  which  was  the  Russian  proposition  as 
to  arbitral  procedure. 

To  remove  this  fatal  objection  on  the  threshold  of  the 
discussion  of  a  permanent  tribunal,  M.  Asser,  of  the 
Netherlands,  endeavored  to  convince  Dr.  Zom  that  the 
necessary  experiments  in  occasional  arbitration  .had  been 
satisfactorily  made,  and  that  those  which  yet  remained  to 
be  tried  were  precisely  those  which  the  proposed  plan  had 
in  view,  and  which  could  be  tried  in  no  other  way.  But 
Dr,  Zom  adhered  to  his  motion,  for  the  reasons  that  a  per- 
manent tribunal  had  not  figured  in  the  original  Russian 
programme  submitted  to  the  powers,  and  that  "  in  reality^ 
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it  is  quite  probable  that  the  permanent  temporary  tribu- 
nal, as  it  has  been  called,  will  not  be  long  in  becoming 
altogether  permanent."  The  veteran  diplomacy  of  Count 
Nigra,  of  Italy,  was  then  brought  into  play,  and  he  made  a 
direct  appeal  to  his  German  colleague  not  to  make  "too 
absolute  a  decision  on  a  question  which  interests  so  deeply 
all  mankind.  The  impatience,"  he  continued,  "with 
which  public  opinion  awaits  the  results  of  our  labors  has 
become  so  great  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  renounce  the 
acceptance,  of  an  arbitral  tribunal.  If  the  conference 
should  respond  to  that  impatience  with  a  non  possumus,  or 
insufficient  results,  the  disappointment  would  be  bitter. 
The  conference  would  incur,  in  such  case,  a  grave  respon- 
sibility towards  history,  towards  the  worid,  and  towards 
the  Emperor  of  Russia."  Chevalier  Descamps  added  his 
persuasion  to  Count  Nigra's,  and  Dr.  Zom  consented  to 
withhold  a  categorical  refusal  for  a  time,  and  to  refer  the 
question  to  his  government. 

This  first  danger  temporarily  avoided,  Professor  de 
Martens,  of  Russia,  ontinued  the  general  discussion  of  the 
plan,  and  said  that  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tri- 
bunal was  only  the  natural  development  of  Russia's  pro- 
posals as  to  arbitration  and  arbitral  procedure.  M.  Odier, 
of  Switzerland,  representing  the  smaller  powers,  said : 

"More  than  one  hope,  more  than  one  expectation,  of  arbitration 
has  dawned  on  the  world;  and  popular  opinion  has  the  conviction 
that  in  this  direction,  above  all,  important  steps  will  be  taken  by  the 
conference.  No  one  can  deny,  in  fact,  that  we  are  able  at  this  mo- 
ment to  take  a  new  and  decisive  step  in  the  path  of  progress.  Shall 
we  draw  back,  or  reduce  to  insignificant  proportions  the  importance 
of  the  innovation  expected  of  us  ?  If  so,  we  should  arouse  a  imiversal 
disappointment,  the  responsibility  for  which  would  press  heavily  upon 
us  and  our  governments." 
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Professor  Lammaschj  of  Austria,  next  expressed  his  dele- 
gation's willingness  to  examine  the  Pauncefote  plan,  but 
hs  determination,  at  the  same  timCj  to  give  neither  direct 
nor  implied  indorsement  of  it. 

Finallyj  Mr,  Holls  closed  the  discussion  by  the  following 
heartily  applauded  address: 

"I  have  listened  witli  the  greatest  attention  to  the  important  ex- 
change of  opinion  which  has  just  takeo  place  between  the  represen- 
tatives of  different  great  European  states.  It  has  seemed  proper 
to  mCj  representing,  as  it  were,  a  new  pjwer,  that  precedence  in  the 
discussion  should  naturally  be  given  to  the  delegates  of  the  older 
countries.  This  is  the  first  occasion  upon  which  the  United  States 
of  America  takes  part  under  circumstances  so  momentous  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  states  of  Europe,  and  having  heard,  with  profound 
interest,  the  views  of  the  great  European  powers,  I  consider  it  my  duty 
to  my  government  J  as  well  as  to  the  committee,  to  express  upon  this 
important  subject  the  views  of  the  government  of  the  United  Slates 
with  the  utmost  frankness.  I  join  most  sincerely  and  cordiaJly  in  the 
requests  which  have  been  addressed  to  the  honorable  delegate  of  the 
German  Empire. 

"  hi  no  part  of  the  world  has  public  opinion  so  clearly  and  tminis' 
takahly  expressed  its  adherence  to  the  noble  sentiments  of  His  Maj- 
esty the  Emperor  of  Russia^  which  have  led  to  the  calling  of  this  con- 
ference, as  in  America,  both  North  and  South.  Nowhere  do  more 
sincere  wishes,  hopes,  and  prayers  ascend  to  heaven  for  the  sucoss  of 
this  conference.  The  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America 
has  received  hundreds  of  expressions  of  sympathy  and  support,  not 
only  from  the  United  States,  but  from  the  entire  American  continent; 
and  these  manifestations  come,  not  only  from  individuals,  but  from 
secular  organisations  of  the  highest  standing  and  the  widest  infiu- 
ence,  and  from  great  and  powerful  churches  —  some  of  them  repre- 
senting millions  of  members-  In  consequence,  we,  the  members  of 
this  conference,  are  bound,  so  to  speak,  by  a  most  solemn  moral 
obligation,  incurred,  not  between  the  governments,  but  between  the 
peoples  of  the  civilized  world.  As  it  was  most  fittingly  expressed  in  a 
great  national  crisis  of  my  own  country  by  its  greatest  modem  states- 
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man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  *We  can  not  escape  history.*  We,  of  this 
conference  and  of  this  committee,  will  be  remembered  in  spite 
of  ourselves  —  no  personal  significance  or  in^gnificance  can  spare 
one  or  another  of  us. 

"  Let  me  ask  the  honorable  members  of  this  committee  to  approach 
the  question  before  us  in  a  practical  spirit,  such  as  is  generally  attrib- 
uted to  us  Americans;  let  us  observe  the  true  state  of  public  opinion. 
Public  opinion,  all  over  the  world,  is  not  only  eagerly  hoping  for  our 
success,  but  it  should  be  added  that  it  has  become  uneasy  and  anxious 
about  it.  The  powers  of  unrest  and  discord  are  even  now  exulting 
over  what  they  hope  will  prove  to  be  our  ignominious  failure. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  is  abroad,  most  unmistakably,  even 
among  our  friends  and  well-wishers,  that  by  reason  of  conflicting 
interests  of  a  political  nature,  or  for  other  causes  which  can  not  be  dis- 
cussed openly,  the  results  of  this  conference  may  turn  out  to  be  purely 
platonic,  inadequate,  unsatisfactory,  perhaps  even  farcical;  and, 
moreover,  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  and  remembered  that  public 
anxiety  on  this  point  is  based  upon  recent  experience  in  a  case  pre- 
senting many  analogies  to  the  situation  before  us.  A  conference  was 
called  not  many  years  ago  upon  the  noble  and  generous  initiative 
of  His  Majesty  the  German  Emperor,  upon  a  subject  profoundly 
interesting  to  mankind;  namely,  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
labor;  and  it  met  at  Berlin,  having  a  most  distinguished  and  repre- 
sentative membership.  But  what  was  the  result?  Resolutions  of  a 
purely  academic  character  were  adopted,  and  that  conference  is 
even  now  almost  forgotten. 

"  Civilized,  educated,  progressive  public  opinion,  which  is  beyond 
all  question  the  most  potent  and  the  one  irresistible  moral  influence  in 
the  world  to-day,  remembering  former  failures,  will  not  pardon 
us  if  we  offer  it  a  new  acute  rebuff,  and  the  very  hopes  which  are  now 
concentrated  upon  us  and  our  work  will  be  the  measure  of  the  disap- 
pointment which  would  follow  our  failure.  Moreover,  the  estab 
lishment  of  a  permanent  international  court  is  the  one  great  success 
which  is  hoped  for,  not  only  as  being  brilliant  and  striking,  but  also 
as  being  attainable,  —  in  fact,  within  our  very  grasp.  Without  doubt 
the  honorable  delegate  from  the  German  Empire  is  correct,  when  he 
regards  even  the  Russian  project  [of  mediation  and  arbitral  procedure] 
as  a  decided  step  in  advance  over  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
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ts  regards  arbitration  j  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical 
mail  —  the  point  of  view  of  efficient  and  critical  public  opinion  all 
over  the  world  —  I  vgnture  to  say  most  emphatically  that  we  sbaM 
have  done  nothing  whatever  if  we  separate  without  having  estab- 
lished a  pemsanent  tribunal  of  arbitration."  ^ 

Under  the  stimultis  of  these  earnest  preliminary  ad- 
dresses, the  committee  took  up  the  discussion  of  the  articles 
proposed  for  the  establishment  of  the  tribunal,  with  those 
of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  as  a  basis. 

The  name  given  to  the  new  institution  was  the  Perma* 
nent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  the  first  article  ^  concerning 
it  contained  the  following  statement ;  With  the  object  of 
facilitating  an  immediate  recourse  to  arbitration  for  inter- 
national differences  which  have  failed  to  be  settled  by  diplo- 
matic methods,  the  Signatory  Powers  agree  to  organize  a 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitrations  accessible  at  all  times 
and  acting,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  parties,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  procedure  included  in  the 
present  convention. 

The  only  debated  point  in  this  article  was  the  name 
given  to  the  new  institution.  Sir  Julian  Paimcefote  pro- 
posed the  name  of  Permanent  Tribunal  of  Arbitration ;  this 
seemed  rather  strong,  and  the  committee  at  first  adopted 
the  word  Institution;  but  as  the  work  grew  beneath  their 
hands,  they  frankly  changed  it  for  CourL  Dr,  Zom  ob- 
jected to  both  Tribunal  and  Couri  as  giving  rise  to  illusions 
or  misunderstandmgs;  and  since,  as  he  remarked,  **  there 
exists  only  a  list,  whose  members  enter  on  their  ftmction 

I  This  translation  is  taken  from  Mr.  Holb^a  own  book  on  the  iist  coa- 
ference.  There  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  uddressp  in  French,  in  tbc 
Proceedings  of  the  Conference;^  Part  Vl^  pages  20-ii. 

^  This  13  Article  20,  in  Chapter  11,  Title  IV,  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Peaceful  Settlement  of  International  Di^erences. 
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only  after  having  been  chosen  for  a  specific  case,"  he  sug- 
gested the  name  of  Permanent  List  of  Arbitrators.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  defended  the  word  Court,  Mr. 
HoUs  saying  that  it  is  used  in  the  same  sense  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  whose  judges,  elected  by  different  dis- 
tricts, have  never  been  all  assembled  at  once;  aod  Pro- 
fessor de  Martens  saying  that  the  term  adopted  corre- 
sponds with  thp  usage  in  France,  England,  and  the  United 
States. 

The  competence  of  the  court  was  stated  as  follows: 
The  Permanent  Court  shall  be  competent  for  all  cases  of 
arbitration,  imless  there  shall  be  an  agreement  between  the 
parties  for  the  establishment  of  a  special  tribimal.  Count 
Macedo,  of  Portugal,  desirous  of  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  court  was  intended  to  be  the  regular  organ  of  arbitra- 
tion, and  tribunals  specially  established  for  individual 
cases  only  the  exception  to  the  rule,  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect.  But  the  amendment  was  rejected  for 
the  express  reason  that  the  article  as  it  stood  emphasized 
the  regular  character  of  the  court.  The  committee  was 
unanimous  in  hoping  that  the  nations  would  recognize  the 
regularity  of  the  court  established  at  The  Hague  and  grow 
more  and  more  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  f/,  but  feared  to 
appear  to  exert  any  pressure  upon  them  to  select  it.  The 
competence  of  the  court  for  any  case  of  arbitration,  whether 
voluntary  or  obligatory,  and  the  liberty  left  to  the  powers 
to  select  it  or  some  other  tribunal,  were  believed  to  justify 
the  proud  term  applied  to  it,  "  A  free  tribimal  in  the  midst 
of  independent  states." 

In  order  that  the  court  should  be  something  more  than 
a  list  of  judges  scattered  in  different  lands,  and  be  ready 
for  inmiediate  operation  when  called  upon,  the  British 
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plan  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  bureau,  with  a  local 
habitation,  a  sccretar>%  and  other  officials,  and  with  de&nile 
tasks  to  perform.  It  left  the  place  of  its  establishment 
undetermined;  but  the  committee  agreed  unanimously 
upon  The  Hague  as  its  seat,  and  M.  Asser,  on  behalf  of 
the  Netherlands  government,  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
honor  thus  conferred.  It  was  decided  not  to  provdde  for  a 
secretary  or  other  officials  of  the  International  Bureau,  hut 
to  leave  this  to  a  council,  provided  for  later;  but  Dr,; 
Zom  insisted  that  whatever  name  should  be  given  to  the 
head  of  the  bureau,  he  should  remain  a  secretary  in  fact, 
and  not  become  ''a  center  of  international  government,  a 
k ind  of  cosmo po! i t an  ad m inistralor . "  The  d u ties  assigned 
to  the  bureau  are :  to  serve  as  the  record  oFEce  of  fhe  cbuif; 
to  be  the  medium  of  all  communications  relating  to  the 
meetings  of  the  court ;  to  have  custody  of  the  court's  ar- 
chives and  take  charge  of  all  its  administrative  afiFairs,  The 
signatory  powers,  on  their  part,  agreed  to  furnish  the  bureau 
with  a  certified  copy  of  every  treaty  of  arbitration  made  by 
them,  of  every  arbitral  award  concerning  them  rendered  by 
special  tribunals,  and  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  documents 
declaring  the  final  execution  of  the  judgments  rendered  by 
the  court.  By  these  provisions  it  was  intended  to  make 
The  Hague  a  rich  center  of  the  most  important  and  useful 
documents  relating  to  arbitration  tribunals,  both  general 
and  special.  Mr.  HoUs  proposed  a  rule  providing  for  tbe 
publication  of  this  material ;  but  it  w^s  deemed  better  to 
leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  council  and  the  states 
concerned,  M.  Bourgeois  said,  in  accepting  the  proposed 
bureau,  that  he  believed  it  would  not  only  perform  the  use- 
ful tasks  directly  assigned  to  it,  but  would  be  a  visible  and 
respected  sign  constantly  recalling  to  the  minds  of  all 
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les  the  noble  conception  of  international  law  and 
e. 

>r  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  prestige  of  the  Inter- 
>]ial  Bureau,  of  keeping  the  powers  in  close  touch  with 
id  the  court,  and  thus  of  promoting  a  resort  to  arbi- 
on,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Permanent  Administrative 
Qcfl  should  be  constituted  at  The  Hague  as  soon  as 
ible  after  the  ratification  of  the  convention  by  at  least 
:  powers.  This  council  is  composed  of  the  diplomatic 
esentatives  of  the  signatory  powers  accredited  to  The 
jue,  with  the  Netherlands  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
tig  as  Its  president.  It  was  at  first  proposed  that  the 
nbers  of  this  council  should  be  only  the  diplomatic 
resentatives  resident  in  The  Hague ;  but  Baron  de  Bildt, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  objected  that  this  would  exclude 
listers  who,  like  Sweden  and  Norway's,  are  accredited 
The  Hague,  but  who  reside  elsewhere,  —  at  Brussels 
Paris,  for  example.  It  was  therefore  agreed  to  substi- 
5  accredited  to  for  resident  in  The  Hague ;  but  it  was  also 
^d  that  the  diplomats  referred  to  should  have  all  their 
imimications,  as  members  of  the  council,  addressed  to 
le  place  in  The  Hague. 

?he  duties  assigned  to  the  Permanent  Administrative 
jncil  are :  to  establish,  organize,  and  supervise  the  Inter- 
ional  Bureau,  with  entire  control  over  the  appointment, 
pension,  or  dismissal  of  its  officials  and  employees,  over 
ir  allowances  and  salaries,  and  over  the  general  expendi- 
e;  to  notify  the  fx)wers  of  the  constitution  of  the 
•manent  Court  and  to  provide  for  its  installation ;  and 
decide  all  questions  of  administration  which  may  arise 
connection  with  the  operations  of  the  court.  It  was 
en  the  right  to  make  its  own  by-laws  and  all  other 
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necessary  regulations ;  but  it  was  provided  that  at  meetings 
duly  summoned  five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorui 
and  that  all  decisions  shall  be  made  by  a  majority  of 
votes.  Count  Weisersheimb^  of  Austria,  objected  to  the 
council  that  it  was  given  a  hberty  of  action  equivalent  to  a 
kind  of  sovereignty,  and  proposed  that  its  decisions  should 
be  submitted  to  the  various  governments  for  ratification 
before  their  execution ;  but  the  reply  was  made  to  this  ob- 
jection and  proposal  that  the  duties  of  the  council  wert 
purely  administrative  and  not  at  all  political  or  judicial, 
and  that  the  necessity  of  awaiting  governmental  ratifica- 
tion would  greatly  hinder  the  coimcil's  work*  It  was 
agreed,  howeverj  that  the  council  should  communicate, 
without  delay,  to  each  si^atory  power  the  by-laws  and 
regulations  adopted  by  it,  and  shall  address  to  them  an- 
nually a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  council  and  bureau,  and  of  the  bureau's 
expenses.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  expenses  of 
the  bureau  shall  be  borne  by  the  signatory  powers  in  the 
proportion  established  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union,*  The  expenses  of  each  case  of 
arbitration  will  be  spoken  of  later/ 

The  important  question  of  the  appointment  of  judges 
for  the  new"  court  was  settled  with  but  relatively  little 
discussion.  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  proposed  that  each 
signatory  power  should  appoint  two  judges ;  but  Dr.  Zom 
advocated  the  increase  of  this  number  to  a  maximum  of 
four,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  enable  a  coimtry  —  espe- 
cially a  large  country  —  to  select  men  from  the  ranks  of 

*  The  members  of  this  Union  are  grouped  in  classes  according  to  their  sia 
and  presumptive  wealth,  and  the  members  of  each  class  bear  an  equal  slurt 
of  the  expenses  apportioued  to  that  dasa- 

*  Under  Arbitral  Procedure,  page  40a. 
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lacy  and  the  army  or  navy  as  well  as  jurisconsults. 
.1  delegations  were  strongly  opposed  to  this  increase, 
3  reason  that  it  would  decrease  the  moral  authority 

court.  But  the  German  delegation  insisted  on  the 
se,  and  the  larger  number  was  adopted  in  the  spirit 
iciliation,  and  with  the  consoling  reflection  that  a 

nimiber  of  judges  might  be  calculated  to  keep  the 
more  in  the  public  mind. 

;  United  States  delegation  urged  the  selection  of 
s  by  the  highest  judicial  body  in  each  country,  in 
that  their  appointment  might  be  removed  from  po- 

influence  and  intrigue;  but  the  other  delegations 
apposed  to  this,  partly  because  of  the  uncertainty  as 

highest  judicial  body  in  some  coimtries  in  Europe, 
»artly  because  they  were  opposed  to  investing  their 
ary  with  any  appointive  power.  The  rule  as  adopted 
y  provides  that  "each  signatory  power  shall  select  not 
than  four  persons" ;  but  in  order  to  secure  the  impar- 

of  their  appointment  so  greatly  desired  by  the  Ameri- 
elegation,  it  adds  the  words  "of  recognized  compe- 
in  questions  of  international  law,  enjoying  the  highest 

reputation,  and  disposed  to  accept  the  duties  of 
ators." 

e  bureau  is  to  communicate  the  list  of  judges  thus 
2d,  and  any  changes  in  it,  to  the  signatory  powers, 
ty  is  accorded  to  two  or  more  powers  to  unite  in  the 
ion  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  court;   and  the 

person  may  be  selected  by  different  powers.  The 
3f  the  judges  is  limited  to  six  years,  but  their  appoint- 

may  be  renewed.  In  case  of  the  death  or  resigna- 
)f  a  member  of  the  court,  his  place  shall  be  filled  in 
dance  with  the  method  of  his  appointment. 
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For  the  fonnation  of  the  arbitral  tribunal,  for  the  arbl-l 
tration  of  specific  cases,  it  was  readily  agreed  that  etdi  1 
party  to  the  dispute  should  choose  two  arbitrators  from  the  j 
list  of  members  of  the  Permanent  Court ;  but  the  question} 
of  how  the  umpire,  or  sur-arbiteij  should  be  chosen  was] 
one  of  considerable  difiicuity*     One  suggestion  was  that! 
the  umpire  should  be  chosen  from  the  list  of  judges  by  lot;] 
but  this  was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  the  lot  mightj 
fall  upon  some  one  unsatisfactory  to  the  parties*    Prch| 
fessor  Lammasch  then  proposed  that  the  choice  of  thej 
umpire  should   be  left  to  the  neutralized   powers^  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland,  and  Luxemburg;   but  Mr.  HoUs  ob-l 
jected  to  this  as  being  too  exclusively  European.    It  was 
finally  agreed  that  the  plan  adopted  for  commissioners  of 
inquiry  should  be  adopted  for  the  arbitration  tribunal  asl 
well*    That  is,  that  the  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  pattiesl 
shall  choose  the  umpire ;  if  they  can  reach  no  agreement,! 
the  choice  shall  be  left  to  a  third  power  selected  by  the! 
parties ;  if  the  parties  can  not  agree  on  the  third  power,  each  I 
one  shall  select  a  power,  and  the  powers  so  selected  shall' 
choose  the  umpire.     Baron  de  Bildt,  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, advocated  the  amendment  that  the  parties  to  the  dis- j 
pute  should  be  given  the  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  I 
the  umpire;    but  as  indefinite  rejection  might  prevent] 
arbitration,  and    confirmation  of  the  umpire  might  de- 
tract from  his  absolute  impartiality,  this  amendment  was  1 
not  adopted.    The  great  desirabihty  of  all  the  parties  to 
the  dispute  being  satisfied  with  the  umpire  was  strongly  j 
emphasized  in  the  discussion,  however,  and  it  was  generally] 
considered  that  the  two  arbitrators  selected  by  each  party  ^ 
should  be  regarded  as  the  agents  of  the  parties  they  repre- 
sented in  the  choice  of  the  umpire,  and  thus  enable  the  par- 
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ties  to  exercise  an  influence  in  that  choice.  But  the  fact 
was  also  emphasized  that  from  the  moment  the  arbitration 
begins,  all  the  arbitrators  should  cease  to  be  agents,  and 
should  act  only  as  impartial  judges. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  parties  in  dispute  are  left  at 
liberty  to  agree  upon  any  other  method  than  the  above 
of  selecting  the  members  of  the  arbitral  tribimal;  but  if 
they  adopt  this  method,  the  arbitrator:^  selected  must  all 
be  members  of  the  Permanent  Court.  The  British  plan 
permitted  the  selection  of  other  arbitrators  than  those  on 
the  list ;  but  this  was  considered  to  be  derogatory  to  the 
prestige  of  the  court.  As  another  means  of  preserving  or 
increasing  the  court's  prestige,  it  was  agreed  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
and  outside  of  their  own  coimtry,  shall  enjoy  diplomatic 
privileges  and  immunities. 

The  tribunal  of  arbitration  being  constituted,  the  par- 
ties must  communicate  the  fact  to  the  bureau,  which  shall 
make  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  the  tribimal  at  a  time 
agreed  upon  by  the  parties.  Its  usual  place  of  meeting 
shall  be  at  The  Hague ;  and,  except  in  cases  of  necessity, 
the  place  of  its  meeting  shall  be  changed  by  the  tribunal 
only  with  the  assent  of  the  parties. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  with  the  desire  of  having  the 
court  "utilized  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,"  proposed  an 
article  providing  that  the  International  Bureau  at  The 
Hague  be  authorized  to  put  its  offices  and  its  stafif  at  the 
disposal  of  the  signatory  powers  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  any  special  tribunal  of  arbitration.  Professor  de 
Martens  supported  this  proposition  in  the  hope  that  "The 
Hague  may  become  the  center  of  international  arbitrations, 
and  the  habit  be  contracted  of  taking  the  road  to  the  Perma- 


nent  Court."  This  propositioo  was  unanimously  adopted, 
as  was  also  the  further  provision,  moved  by  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  and  supj>orted  by  Professor  Renault,  of  France, 
that  the  jurisdiclion  of  the  Perma^ient  Court  may  be  ex- 
tended, under  conditions  prescribed  by  its  rules,  to  contro- 
versies existing  between  nonsignatory  powers,  or  bet^^een 
signatory  powers  and  nonsignatory  powers,  if  the  parties 
agree  to  submit  to^its  jurisdiction.  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  article  does  not  extend  to  nonsignatory  powers  the  in- 
vitation to  make  use  of  the  International  Bureau  for  special 
tribunals  of  arbitration,  but  only  for  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Permanent  Court.  As  an  additional  encouragement  to 
nonsignatory  powers  to  make  use  of  the  Permanent  Court, 
the  proposition  to  have  the  council  decide  on  the  fees  to  be  ' 
charged  them  for  the  use  of  the  International  Bureau  was 
rejected,  and  Count  Nigra*s  suggestion  was  adopted,  in 
accordance  with  which  nonsignatory  powers  may  utilize 
the  bureau  without  money  and  without  price. 

Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  also  desired  to  extend  the  facili- 
ties of  the  International  Bureau  to  international  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  but  withdrew  his  motion  to  that  effect  in 
face  of  the  opposition  of  Professor  Zom,  of  Germany. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  preliminary  discussion  which 
preceded  the  committee's  first  reading  of  the  Pauncefote 
Plan  for  an  arbitral  court,  Germany's  anxiety  in  regard  to 
it  threatened  to  place  an  insuperable  obstacle  upon  its  ven' 
threshold,  but  that  Professor  Zom's  instructed  opposition  K 
was  temporarily  postponed  until  he  could  have  an  oppor-  L 
tunity  of  going  to  Berlin  to  consult  with  the  German  gov-  L  j 
ernment  in  regard  to  the  details  of  the  plan.  After  the  I 
first  reading  of  the  plan,  the  committee  adjourned  for  nine  \^^ 
days  to  afford  this  opportunity;   and  to  assist  Professor  L 
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Zom  in  his  important  mission,  Count  Munster  and  Am- 
bassador White,  first  delegates  of  Germany  and  the  United 
States,  respectively,  suggested  that  Mr.  HoUs  should  go 
with  him.  This  suggestion  was  cordially  approved  by  the 
rest  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  HoUs  gladly  consented.  His 
Eirticle  in  regard  to  special  mediation  had  been  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  (Jerman  ideals,  and  his  course  during  the 
debate  and  his  genial  personality  had  helped  to  make  him 
persona  grata  at  the  (Jerman  capital.  The  two  messengers 
carefully  explained  the  details  of  the  plan  to  Prince  von 
Hohenlohe,  the  chancellor,  and  Count  von  Biilow,  the 
[ninister  of  foreign  affairs,  who,  after  communication 
»vith  the  Emperor,  absent  at  Kiel,  gave  Germany's  consent 
to  the  general  plan,  with  some  special  instructions  as  to 
details.  Accordingly,  when  the  committee  took  up  the 
second  reading  of  the  articles.  Professor  Zom  was  able  to 
report,  much  to  his  own  and  the  committee's  gratification, 
that  his  government  "has  accepted  the  principle  of  this 
innovation  in  the  form  suggested  by  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
Fote,  and  solely  by  reason  of  the  latitude  which  it  leaves  to 
the  governments  to  select  their  arbitrators  from  a  list." 
He  stated  also  that  his  government  ''recognizes  the  im- 
portance and  grandeur  of  this  new  institution." 

b.   The  Conference  of  1907 

The  Conference  of  1907  agreed  unanimously  to  main- 
tain the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  "such  as  it  was 
established  by  the  first  Peace  Conference."  The  effort 
to  supplement  it  by  another  court  will  be  described  later ; 
but  a  few  changes  in  regard  to  it  will  be  noted  here. 

Dr.  Kriege,  of  Germany,  referred  to  the  desirability  of 
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(having  the  powers  send  promptly  to  the  International 
Bureau  reports  of  the  sjifecial  arbitrations  and  treaties 
entered  into  by  them,  and  proposed  to  add  to  the  agree- 
ment to  thai  efifcct  the  words  ^*as  soon  as  possible.**  This 
proposition  was  adopted.  M,  Fromageot,  of  France^  pro- 
posed also  that  the  bureau  be  authorized  to  send  out,  peri- 
odically, a  circular  letter  to  all  the  powers  to  remind  them 
of  this  agreement;  but  Dr.*Kriege  objected  to  giving  the 
bureau  "the  right  of  reminding  the  powers  of  their  duty," 
and  this  proposition  was  rejected. 

The  fijling  of  vacancies  in  the  court  gave  rise  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  vacancy  should  be  fiJIed  by  the  selection 
of  a  new  member  to  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  former 
member's  term,  or  for  a  new  period  of  six  years.  The 
latter  solution  of  the  question  was  adopted. 

The  choice  of  arbitrators  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Permanent  Court,  to  constitute  the  arbitral  tribunal, 
was  the  subject  of  two  amendTnents.  It  was  decided, 
first,  that  only  one  of  the  two  arbitrators  selected  by  each 
party  to  the  dispute  may  be  a  citizen  of  the  country  which 
selects  him  or  among  the  members  of  the  court  appointed 
by  it.  This  decision  was  in  line  with  the  suggestion  made 
by  the  United  States  delegation  in  1899,  when  Mr.  HoUs 
moved  that  in  cases  where  the  tribunal  consisted  of  no  more 
than  three  members,  none  of  them  should  be  citizens  of  the 
countries  in  dispute.  He  based  his  motion  on  the  argu- 
ment that  when  two  of  the  three  arbitrators  were  citizens 
of  the  two  countries  in  dispute,  there  would  be  only  one 
genuine  and  impartial  judge.  His  motion  was  defeated, 
however,  on  the  ground  that,  while  it  is  an  axiom  of  civil 
law  that  no  one  can  be  a  judge  of  his  own  cause,  in  inter- 
national  law  sovereign  and  independent  states  would  not 
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ibdicate  their  sovereign  claim  to  be  represented  on  the 
xibunal  trying  their  cause.  The  system  of  having  two 
irbitrators  appointed  by  each  of  the  parties  was  adopted 
then,  as  an  intermediate  step  between  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions and  judicial  procedure.  In  1907  one  step  further 
was  taken  by  providing  that  only  one  of  the  five  possible 
arbitrators  should  be  a  citizen  of  each  of  the  coimtries  at 
variance. 

The  second  amendment  to  the  method  of  choosing  arbi- 
trators had  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  umpire,  or  sur- 
arbiter.  The  plan  adopted  in  1899  did  not  provide  for 
the  case  where  the  neutral  powers,  selected  by  the  parties 
in  dispute  to  choose  the  umpire,  can  not  agree  on  a  choice. 
This  omission  was  filled  in  1907  by  the  provision  that  if, 
after  a  delay  of  two  months,  the  neutral  powers  have  been 
unable  to  agree,  each  of  them  shall  present  two  candidates 
from  the  list  of  members  of  the  Permanent  Court,  —  the 
said  candidates  not  to  be  the  same  as  either  of  those  chosen 
by  the  countries  at  variance,  or  citizens  of  them;  it  shall 
then  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  candidates  thus 
presented  shall  be  the  umpire.  This  resort  to  lot  was 
proposed  by  the  German  delegation,  and  was  adopted  in 
default  of  a  better  one,  although  Professor  Lammasch,  of 
Austria,  objected  to  it  for  the  reason  that,  even  if  so  hap- 
hazard a  method  may  be  necessary  in  affairs  which  require 
speedy  solution,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  when  applied 
to  an  arbitral  tribunal,  as  it  would  greatly  diminish  the 
confidence  which  should  be  perfect  in  such  a  tribunal. 
The  method  of  taking  the  lot  is  left  to  the  parties  in 
dispute,  and  may  be  left  by  them  to  the  International 
Bureau. 

Professor  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  reported  that  at  the 


time  of  the  Venezuela  Arbitration,  the  arbitrators  arrived 
at  The  Hague  and  found  nothing  arranged  for  the  work 
of  the  tribunal,  which  had  no  resources  of  its  own, — not 
even  a  cent  for  the  purchase  of  paper!  The  confereuceJ 
therefore  adopted  a  rule  requirmg  the  International  Bureau  i 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  the  installadon  of 
tribunals.  Diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  were 
restricted  to  *' members  of  a  tribunal  in  the  exercise  of| 
their  functions  and  outside  of  their  own  country," 

It  is  stated  in  an  earlier  article  that  the  Permanent  Court ' 
will  have  its  seat  at  The  Hague,  and  it  is  therefore  taken 
for  granted  that  the  tribunals  will  hold  their  sessions  at 
The  Hague*    The  former  rule  as  to  this  point  (Article  25) 
was  accordingly  omitted/ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  states  had' adhered, 
to  the  convention  since  1899,  it  was  proposed  that  such 
states  should  be  charged  with  their  proportion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  International  Bureau  from  the  date  of  its 
establishment;  but  this  was  rejected  and  the  more  liberal 
rule  adopted  that  states  adhering  to  the  convention  shall 
pay  their  portion  of  the  said  expenses  from  the  date  of  j 
their  adherence- 


2p   Arbitral  Procedure 

a.   Ths  Conference  of  i8gg 

The  Russian  delegation  presented,  together  with  its  J 
plans  for  mediation  and  arbitration,  a  code  of  rules  for] 
arbitral  procedure.     They  were  intended  to  be  used  in  ail  ( 


*  A  later  aitide,  under  Arbitral  Procedure*  deats  with  this  point;  see  page 
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cases  of  special  arbitration,  for  which  the  parties  to  the 
arbitration  did  not  themselves  provide  a  code ;  but  after  the 
institution  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  on  the 
initiative  of  the  British  delegation,  they  were  adopted 
especially  with  a  view  to  application  by  that  court.  They 
were  based  on  the  rules  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  tri- 
bunal which  arbitrated  the  question  of  the  boundary  line 
between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  latter  were 
drawn  up  by  Professor  de  Martens,  of  Russia,  who  was 
president  of  that  tribunal.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  Lord  Justice  Collins,  of  the 
British  High  Court  of  Judicature. 

The  code  adopted  by  the  conference  comprised  twenty- 
eight  article  (Nos.  30  to  57  of  the  Convention  for  the 
Peaceful  Settlement  of  International  Differences),  and 
were  introduced  by  the  general  statement  that,  with  the 
object  of  encouraging  the  development  of  arbitration, 
the  signatory  powers  have  adopted  the  following  rules, 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  arbitral  procedure,  unless  the 
parties  themselves  shall  agree  upon  other  rules.  It  was 
recognized  as  a  matter  of  course  that  each  special  treaty  of 
arbitration  may  provide  the  rules  of  procedure  in  the  ar- 
bitration agreed  upon ;  but  it  was  recognized  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  negotiations  for  agreement  upon  the  necessary 
rules  had  been  a  fruitful  source  of  delay,  uncertainty,  and 
embarrassment,  and  a  menace  to  the  successful  result  of 
various  arbitral  tribunals.  The  increasing 'number  of 
arbitrations,  on  the  other  hand,  had  developed  a  wide  and 
undesirable  diversity  of  practice ;  for  the  code  of  1899  was 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  procure  international  sanc- 
tion of  even  the  most  fundamental  rules  of  procedure. 
While  providing  these  fundamental  rules,  the  conference 
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sought  to  avoid  the  other  extreme  of  adopting  rules  so 
detailed  and  inelastic  that  they  would  in  their  turn  prove  ait 
embarrassment  and  a  danger. 

The  sovereignty  of  states  is  recognized  both  in  the  voliai^ 
tary  character  of  the  recourse  to  arbitration  and  in  the  rule 
concerning  the  agreemenij  or  com  promise^  providing  for  it. 
The  rule  prescribes  that  the  powers  which  resort  to  arbi- 
tration shall  sign  a  special  act  {comproniu)^  in  which  the 
question  in  litigation  shall  be  precisely  defined,  as  well  as 
the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  arbitrators;  but  it  also 
prescribes  tliat  the  making  of  the  compromise  shall  imply 
an  agreement  by  each  party  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the 
award. 

The  terms  of  the  compromise,  as  well  as  citations  from 
other  treaties^  and  from  international  lav^,  w^hich  are 
quoted  in  regard  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  of  arbi- 
trators, shall  be  interpreted  by  the  tribunal  itself.  M* 
Asser,  of  the  Netherlands^  desired  that  the  powers  of  the 
arbitrators  might  be  given  an  even  greater  extension  than 
this.  For  example^  in  the  arbitration  between  Holland 
and  France  relating  to  the  boundaries  of  Guiana,  the 
question  arose  w^hether  the  arbitrator,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  would  be  required  to  decide  upon  the  Dutch  line  or 
th?  French  line,  or  w^hether  he  could  award  still  another 
line ;  the  F^mperor  demanded,  and  received  from  the  parties, 
the  right  to  give  an  unrestricted  award.  While  the  con- 
ference  adntittcd  the  force  of  the  argument  thus  illustrated, 
it  decided  that  the  compromise  and  not  the  general  con- 
vention should  foresee  and  provide  for  such  contingencies. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  right  of  the  tribunal  to  interpret  its 
own  powers  w^as  regarded  as  necessary  to  enable  arbitra- 
tion to  take  place  at  all ;  while  the  sovereignty  of  states  was 
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deemed  to  be  sufficiently  safeguarded  by  their  entire  lib- 
erty in  the  making  of  the  compromise. 

The  tribimal  is  also  given  the  right  of  determining  such 
administrative  details  of  the  arbitration  as  the  manner  and 
time  in  which  each  party  must  conclude  its  argument,  and 
the  regulations  for  the  admission  of  evidence.^ 

The  constitution  of  the  tribunal  was  carefully  provided 
for-  It  may  consist  of  one  arbitrator,  or  of  more  than  one, 
and  may  be  selected  or  not  from  the  Permanent  Court, 
as  the  parties  to  the  dispute  may  decide.  If  the  parties 
fail  to  agree  on  its  constitution,  it  shall  be  formed  as 
follows:  Each  party  shall  appoint  two  arbitrators,  and 
these  shall  together  choose  an  umpire,  or  sur-arbiter;  in 
case  of  an  equal  division  of  votes,  the  choice  of  the  um- 
pire shall  be  intrusted  to  a  third  power,  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties ;  if  a  third  power  can  not  be  agreed  upon,  each 
party  shall  select  a  dififerent  power,  and  the  choice  of  the 
umpire  shall  be  made  by  agreement  between  the  powers 
thus  selected.  The  umpire  is  to  preside  over  the  tribunal ; 
and  if  the  parties  constitute  a  tribunal  without  an  umpire, 
then  the  tribunal  shall  elect  its  own  presiding  officer.  M. 
Papiniu,  of  Roumania,  desired  some  rule  adopted  which 
should  regulate  the  case  where  the  parties  constitute  a  tri- 
bunal without  an  umpire  and  with  an  even  number  of 
arbitrators;  for  under  such  conditions,  he  said,  an  award 
might  be  impossible.  The  conference  declined,  however,  to 
make  provision  for  such  an  abnormal  case,  and  contented 
itself  with  a  warning  against  it.^ 

1  When  a  sovereign,  or  executive  head  of  a  state,  is  selected  as  arbitrator, 
the  conference  recognizes  his  right,  "for  reasons  of  high  consideration,"  to 
determine  the  arbitral  procedure  to  be  followed. 

2  An  even  number  of  arbitrators  was  provided  for  in  the  proposed  treaty 
of  arbitration  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
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In  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  absence,  for  any 
cause,  of  one  of  the  arbitrators,  his  place  is  to  be  filled  in 
the  manner  provided  for  his  appointment.  This  rule  was 
substituted,  after  a  long  discussionj  for  the  Russian  propo- 
sition, which,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  abs<?nce 
of  one  of  the  arbitrators,  made  the  compromise  null  and 
void,  and  required  the  arbitration  and  agreement  for  it  to 
be  taken  up  anew. 

Professor  de  Martens  and  Mr.  Holls  supported  the 
Russian  proposition,  for  the  reason  that  arbitration  is 
above  all  a  question  of  personal  confidence  in  the  arbi- 
trators; it  is  by  virtue  of  this  personal  confidence  that 
the  arbitral  tribunal  is  constituted  and  forms  a  veritable 
organism;  and  the  personality  of  the  arbitrators  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  guarantees  of  the  tribunal's  un- 
partiality.  The  reply  was  marie  to  this  argument  that  it 
might  perhaps  apply  to  a  sur-arbiter,  but  not  to  the  other 
arbiters ;  that  the  government  which  has  confided  in  one 
arbitrator  may  also  confide  in  another  chosen  by  it ;  that, 
very  often,  arbitrators  afe  old  men  and  may  die  before  the 
end  of  a  long  arbitration,  and  in  such  case  the  fruit  of 
long  labor  should  not  be  lost  simply  because  of  the  death 
or  removal  of  one  man;  and  that,  in  general,  a  rule  should 
be  favorable  to  the  success  of  arbitration.  This  reason- 
ing secured  a  majority  vote,  though  a  small  one,  for  the 
rule  as  stated  above.  It  was  recognized,  of  course,  that 
states  could  make  a  specific,  and  different^  agreement  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

In  case  the  parties  do  not  agree  on  the  place  where  the 
tribunal  is  to  sit.  The  Hague  is  designated ;  and  it  is  pro- 
vided that  the  place  of  session  shall  not,  except  in  case  of 
ovenvhelming  necessity ^  be  changed  by  the  tribunal  with- 
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out  the  consent  of  the  parties.  The  tribimal  is  given  the 
right  to  decide  on  the  languages  *  to  be  used  by  itself,  or 
authorized  to  be  used  before  it. 

The  desirability  of  having  the  parties  to  a  dispute  repre- 
sented by  agents,  and  their  rights  and  interests  defended  by 
counselors  or  solicitors,  before  the  tribunal,  is  recognized, 
and  their  appointment  is  vested  in  the  parties  themselves. 
The  only  question  raised  in  regard  to  this  rule  was  that  of 
Mr.  Low,  of  the  United  States,  who  inquired  as  to  the  de- 
sirability of  permitting  members  of  the  Permanent  Comt, 
who  are  not  selected  as  members  of  special  tribunals,  to 
serve  as  agents,  counselors,  or  advocates  before  the  tri- 
bunals. This  question  was  made  the  subject  of  a  long 
discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  the  United  States  dele- 
gation proposed  that  no  member  of  the  court,  during  the 
term  of  his  appointment,  should  act  as  agent,  counselor,  or 
advocate  for  any  government  except  his  own  or  the  one 
which  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  court.  In  pre- 
senting this  proposition,  Mr.  Holls  said  that  his  delegation 
would  have  preferred  the  more  stringent  English  rule  of 
"once  a  judge,  always  a  judge" ;  but  since  the  term  of  the 
members  of  the  court  is  only  six  years,  and  since  it  is  desir- 
able not  to  restrict  unduly  the  liberty  of  states  in  appoint- 
ing their  representatives,  the  delegation  had  proposed  the 
less  strict  rule.  The  argument  for  this  rule  was  that,  since 
the  judges  are  recommended  by  one  government  to  ail  the 
other  governments,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  all  that  they 
should  be  not  only  independent  and  impartial,  but  above 
suspicion.    There  was  general  agreement  that  no  member 

^  The  rule  of  1899  used  the  word  languages;  but  as  the  tribunal  itself  uses 
only  one  language  ofl&cially,  the  word  language  was  substituted  in  1907, 
although  the  use  of  more  than  one  language  before  the  tribunal  is  authorized. 
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of  the  court,  during  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  member ' 
of  the  arbitral  tribunal  ^  should  accept  an  appointment  as 
agent  or  advocate  before  another  arbitral  tribunal  Bui 
even  this  opinion  was  not  embodied  in  a  rule,  and  the 
American  proposition  also  was  rejected,  for  the  reasons 
that  every  disqualification  would  restrict  the  liberty  of 
appointment  by  the  states ;  that  the  matter  could  safely  be 
left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  states  themselves,  their  bench, 
and  bar;  and  that,  probably,  experience  would  evolve  the 
proper  rule. 

Ten  articles  were  devoted  to  rules  of  procedure  before 
the  arbitral  tribunal  itself.  They  provided  that  the  pro- 
cedure shall  comprise,  as  a  general  rule,  two  distinct 
phases:  preliminary  examination  and  discussion.  Pre- 
Hminary  examinalmn  is  stated  to  mean  the  communication, 
by  the  agents  of  the  parties,  to  the  members  of  the  iribunal 
and  to  the  opposing  party,  of  all  printed  or  written  acts, 
and  of  all  documents  containing  the  arguments  to  be  in- 
voked  in  the  case ;  while  discussion  is  defined  as  the  oral 
development  of  these  arguments  before  the  tribunal. 

Every  document  produced  by  one  party  must  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  party ;  the  tribunal  decides  upon  the 
method  and  time  of  such  communications,  and  when  the 
preliminary  examination  is  concluded,  it  may  refuse  to 
admit  any  new  acts  or  documents  which  one  party  may 
desire  to  submit  to  it^  if  the  other  party  objects  to  such 
admission;  and  the  tribunal  may  also  require  from  the 
agents  of  the  parties  the  production  of  all  papers  and 
demand  all  necessary  explanations,  and  in  case  of  the 
agents'  refusal  the  tribunal  shall  take  note  of  the  fact. 

The  discussions,  under  the  direction  of  the  president, 
shall  be  public  only  in  case  it  shall  be  so  decided  by  the    I; 
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tribunal,  with  the  assent  of  the  parties.  They  shall  be 
recorded  in  the  oflScial  minutes  drawn  up  by  the  secretaries 
appointed  by  the  president.  The  agents  and  counsel  of  the 
parties  arjs  authorized  to  present  orally  to  the  tribunal  all 
the  arguments  which  they  may  deem  to  be  expedient  in  sup- 
port of  their  cause,  and  to  raise  objections  or  make  inci- 
dental motions.  The  tribunal  shall  decide  on  these  objec- 
tions or  motions,  and  its  decisions  shall  be  final  and  not 
subject  to  any  subsequent  discussion.  The  members  of 
the  tribunal  are  given  the  right  to  question  the  agents  or 
counsel  of  the  parties,  and  to  demand  explanations  on 
doubtful  points;  but  neither  the  questions  nor  the  inci- 
dental remarks  of  the  members  of  the  tribunal  are  to  be 
regarded  as  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  tribunal  in 
general,  or  by  its  members  in  particular.  When  the  agents 
and  counsel  have  presented  all  the  arguments  and  evidence 
in  support  of  their  case,  the  president  shall  declare  the 
hearing  closed. 

The  procedure  described  above  is  the  form  familiar  in 
American  and  British  courts,  and  needs  no  special  com- 
ment here.  The  only  feature  of  it  which  received  special 
comment  in  the  conference  was  the  rule  authorizing  the 
members  of  the  tribunal  to  demand  documents  and  ex- 
planations of  the  agents  or  counsel.  While  there  was  a 
general  agreement  that  a  state,  through  its  representatives, 
can  not  be  compelled  to  produce  documents  and  answer 
questions,  it  was  also  unanimously  agreed  that  the  tribunal 
should  be  given  the  right  to  demand  them  and  to  take 
note  {prendre  acte)  of  their  refusal;  and,  of  course,  such 
refusal  may  influence  the  award  rendered. 

Three  articles  prescribe  the  following  rules  in  regard 
to  the  award :  the  tribunal's  deliberations  shall  take  place 
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behind  closed  doors;  every  decision  shall  be  made  by  a 
majority  vote,  and  the  refusal  of  any  member  to  vote  shall 
be  noted  in  the  official  minutes ;  the  award  shall  be  made 
by  a  majority  of  votes,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  based ;  it  must 
be  drawn  up  in  writing  and  signed  by  each  member  of  the 
tribunal;  the  minority  members  may,  ia  signing  it,  state 
their  dissent ;  it  shall  be  read  in  a  public  sitting  of  the  tri- 
bmialj  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  litigants  being  present 
or  having  been  duly  summoned. 

The  rule  that  the  award  shaU  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  based  was  op- 
posed by  Professor  de  Martens,  who  argued  that  while 
the  arbitrators  might  recognize  the  fact  that  their  govern- 
ments were  in  the  wrong  and  would  vote  for  an  adverse 
aw^ard,  they  would  not  do  so  if  obliged  to  sign  a  statement 
criticising  their  governments*  policies  and  measures; 
and  that  a  full  and  impartial  arbitration  would  thus  be 
prevented.*  To  this  argument  it  was  replied  that  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  award  constitute  a  funda- 
mental guarantee  of  its  justice;  that  some  questions 
can  not  be  answered  by  a  simple  yes  or  no ;  that  the  tri- 
bunal may  adopt  any  form  and  scope  of  such  statement 
that  it  may  deem  advisable;  that  arbitral  awards  should 
be  judicial  sentences,  and  these  are  unimaginable  without 
a  statement  of  reasons ;  that  the  force  of  an  award  resides 
rather  in  its  reasons  than  in  the  decision  itself;  and  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  found  a  complete  international 
jurisprudence  upon  arbitral  sentences  alone,  without  the 
reasons  supporting  them, 

^  Professor  de  Martens  dted  the  Alabama  and  Behring  Fisheries  arbitra- 
tions as  cases  in  which  arbitrators  refused  to  sign  the  awoxd  bec^iiae  of  tb* 
ttnicnt  of  reasons  on  which  it  was  b^ed. 
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Another  proposed  amendment  to  the  above  rule  was  that 
,e  reasons  for  the  vote  of  the  minority  should  also  be 
stated,  and  this  not  only  in  justice  to,  or  as  a  check  upon, 
.e  minority,  but  because  their  reasons  would  inevitably 
published,  either  in  their  reports  to  thcij"  governments 
in  the  press,  and  thus  the  disagreement  between  the 
judges  would  be  greatly  accentuated.     But  this  amend- 
ment was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  would  imply 
m^im  awards  in  each  case,  and  that  it  would  oblige  the  tri- 
bunal itself  to  accentuate  in  the  public  mind  its  difference 
of  opinion. 
B    The  question  of  an  appeal  and  a  rehearing  was  the  sub- 
ject of  two  articJes  and  of  a  prolonged  debate.     It  was 
i^decided  that  the  award,  duly  pronounced  and  notified 
pio  the  agents  of  the  parties  in  litigation,  shall  decide  the 
dispute  finally  and  without  appeal;  and  that  a  rehearing 
of  the  case  may  be  permitted  only  w^hen  the  right  to  demand 
it  has  been  reserv^ed  by  the  parties  in  their  agreement  to 
fcM"bitrate,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  stipulations  to  the 
contrary,  only  under  the  following  conditions;    first,  the 
demand  must  be  addressed  to  the  tribunal  which  has  pro- 
loimced  the  judgment ;  second,  it  may  be  based  only  on 
e  discovery  of  a  new  factj  of  such  a  kind  as  would  have 
ixercised  a  decisi%^e  influence  on  the  award,  and  which 
at  the  end  of  the  discussion  was  miknown  to  the  tribunal 
itself  and  to  the  party  demanding  the  rehearing;    third, 
the  tribunal  itself  must  decide  on  the  existence  and  impor- 
tance of  the  new  fact ;  and,  finallyj  the  agreement  of  arbi- 
tration must  have  determined  the  time  within  which  the 
demand  for  a  rehearing  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  HoUs  began  the  discussion  of  these  two  articles 
ly  moving  to  strike  out  in  the  first  one  the  words  "without 
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appeal,**  and  to  substitute  the  words  ''every  litigant  shal 
have  the  right  to  a  second  hearing,  before  the  same  judges 
and  within  a  period  of  three  (or  six)  moi^ths/'  Professor 
de  Martens  opposed  this  motion  for  the  reason  that^  by 
opening  the  door  in  advance  to  the  possibility  of  revision, 
the  conference  **  would  tear  down  with  one  hand  what  it 
builds  up  with  the  other'*:  would  deprive  arbitration  of 
a  part  of  its  value  and  eternalize  disputes  instead  of  ending 
them.  Mr.  Holls  admitted  thai  the  sentence  should  be 
final  and  without  appeal,  but  said  that  his  idea  was  not 
to  permit  an  appeal^  from  one  court  to  anothcFj  but  a 
revision,  by  the  same  judges,  and  that  only  in  case  of  the 
discovery  of  a  new  and  important  fact. 

But  this  interpretation  was  also  opposed  by  several 
members,  in  both  the  committee  and  the  commission, 
their  reasons  being:  the  difficulty  of  defining  and  appre- 
ciating the  importance  of  a  new  fact ;  the  possibility  of 
one  of  the  judges  dying  before  the  revision,  which  would 
necessitate  practically  a  new  trial  j  the  attacks  upon  the 
first  award  by  the  public  press  and  by  members  of  legis- 
lative bodieSj  which  would  be  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  a 
revision;  the  suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  award 
until  after  the  revision ;  the  possibility  of  discovering  an 
important  new  fact  within  a  few  days  after  the  lapse  of 
the  three  or  six  months  prescribed  as  the  limit  for  the  re- 
vision; the  possibility  that  the  important  new  fact  may 
not  be  discovered  until  years  after  the  award, — ^untB 
the  examination  of  the  posthumous  papers,  for  example, 
of  one  of  the  persons  interested  in  the  dispute ;  the  diminu 
lion  of  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  judges  feel 
when  called  upon  to  pronounce  an  absolutely  final  verdict; 
the  fact  that  all  human  justice  is  liable  to  err,  and  that,  lor 
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the  sake  of  redressing  a  few  exceptional  errors,  the  entire 
system  of  arbitration  should  not  be  put  in  jeopardy. 

These  objections  were  answered  one  by  one  in  the 
following  way:  the  tribunal  itself  should  decide  on  the 
existence  and  importance  of  the  "new  fact";  there  is  a 
possibility  of  one  of  the  judges  dying  before  the  end  of  the 
arbitration  itself^  as  well  as  before  the  end  of  the  revision, 
and  the  vacancy  must  be  filled  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ; 
the  "attacks"  of  irresponsible  parties  upon  an  award  in 
the  hope  of  a  revision  would  be  more  than  coimterbalanced 
by  the  enlightened  opinion  of  the  civilized  world;  the 
award  should  not  be  executed  until  substantial  justice  is 
assured;  the  close  scrutiny  and  criticism  of  the  case, 
immediately  after  the  rendering  of  the  award,  will  make 
it  entirely  probable  that  within  three  months,  if  ever,  the 
important  "new  fact"  will  be  found ;^  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  the  judges  would  not  be  lessened,  but  rather 
increased,  —  as  would  be  also  the  moral  authority  of  the 
award,  —  if  a  provision  for  correcting  errors  on  their  part 
exists;  and,  finally,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  principle  that 
the  chief  end  of  arbitration  is  to  settle  promptly  and  for- 
ever international  disputes,  the  limit,  namely,  imposed  by 
justice  and  stated  in  Abraham  Lincoln  *s  famous  saying  : 
"Nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right." 

Mr.  Holls  and  Professor  de  Martens  were  the  cham- 
pions, respectively,  of  the  American  and  the  Russian  view 
of  the  question  of  revision,  and  each  of  them  made  able 
and  eloquent  arguments  in  both  the  committee  and  the 

1  The  American  delegation  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  its  original 
proposition  that  the  period  within  which  the  revision  must  occur  shall  be 
determined  by  agreement  between  the  parties  when  the  treaty  for  arbitration 
is  made;  this  amendment  was  accepted. 
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commission.  The  warm  and  long  debate  ended,  as  is 
almost  inevitable  in  an  international  as  opposed  to  a 
parliamentary  assemblvj  in  a  compromise  between  the  two 
extremes.  The  principle  of  re\ision  was  adopted,  but  not 
as  a  general  rule,  and  only  under  iJie  well-defined  excep- 
tional circumstances  stated  above. 

The  last  two  articles  in  the  code  of  arbitral  procedure  . 
provided  for  the  scofXi  of  the  award  and  the  expenses  of  I 
the  arbitration,  and  gave  rise  to  but  little  comment. 
The  award  is  obligatory  only  upon  the  parties  who  have 
concluded  the  arbitration  agreement*  When  there  is  a 
question  of  the  interpretation  of  a  treaty  participated  in 
by  other  powers  besides  the  parties  in  litigation,  the 
parties  shall  notify  these  other  povirers  of  the  arbitration 
agreement  which  they  have  concluded.  Each  of  these 
powers  has  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  arbitration ;  and 
if  one  or  more  of  them  exercises  this  right,  the  interprela' 
tion  of  the  treaty  contained  in  the  award  shall  be  equally 
obligatory  upon  them  also. 

Each  party  shall  bear  its  own  expenses  and  an  equal 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  tribunal. 

i.    The  Conference  of  igof 

The  code  of  arbitral  procedure  adopted  in  1899  was 
referred  to  a  special  committee  of  examination  in  1907, 
Its  twenty-eight  articles  were  increased  to  forty-one,  and 
a  few  of  these  additions  were  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, but  only  a  few  changes  were  made  in  the  original 
ones. 

f^  It  was  provided  that  the  arbitration  agreement^  or 
compromise,  shall  define  not  only  the  question  in  litigation 
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and  the  powers  of  the  arbitratorSj  but  also  the  date  before 
which  the  arbitrators  shall  be  appointed  ;  the  form,  order, 
and  time  of  the  preliminary  examination  and  disctission; 
the  sum  of  money  to  be  deposited  in  advance  by  each  party 
for  the  expenses  of  the  arbitration ;  the  method  of  appoint* 
ing  the  arbitrators;  and  the  place  of  meeting  and  language  H 
of  the  tribunaL7  This  extended  rule  in  regard  to  the  com- 
promise was  prQt>osed  by  Dr.  Kriege,  of  Germany,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  prevent  delay  and  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  tribunal.  But  the  danger  lest  a  fulfillment 
of  all  these  conditions  by  the  parties  in  dispute  might  have 
the  reverse  of  the  desired  result,  caused  the  adoption  of 
the  further  provision  that  the  Permanent  Court  may 
establish  the  compromise  if  the  parties  agree  to  refer 
it  to  it.  The  German  delegation  proposed  also  a  com- 
mission of  five  members  (to  be  chosen  from  the  Permanent 
Court,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  provided  for  the  choice 
of  arbitrators)  to  establish  the  compromise  when  the 
parties  so  agree;  and  this  proposition,  too,  was  adopted 
after  a  long  debate  and  considerable  opposition.  It  was 
agreed  that  when  a  commission  to  establish  the  compromise 
is  resorted  to,  it  shall  itself  constitute  the  arbitration 
tribunal,  unless  otherwise  stipulated  by  the  parties. 

The  Austrian  delegation,  seconded  by  the  delegation 
from  China,  renewed  the  proposition  of  Mr.  HoUs  in 
1899  to  prevent  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  from 
being  appointed  to  serve  on  an  arbitration  tribunal  by 
their  own  govern ments^  or  the  governments  which  ap- 
pointed them  members  of  the  courts  when  the  tribunal 
is  composed  of  only  three  members ;  and  when  the  tribunal 
is  composed  of  five  members,  to  permit  one  of  them  to  be  . 
the  citizen  or  appointee  on  the  court  of  each  of  the  parties.       1 
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This  rule  was  adopted,  but  in  the  form  already  adopted 
for  the  formation  of  the  tribunal.* 

The  Russian  delegation  proposed  that  the  tribunal 
should  always  choose  its  own  president,  even  when  a 
sur-arbiter  is  one  of  its  members ;  and  Professor  de  Martens 
advocated  this  proposition  for  the  reason  that  e-xperieace 
since  1899  has  shown  that  a  sur-arbiter  may  possess  all 
the  qualities  valuable  for  casting  a  deciding  vole  on  judicial 
questionsj  but  may  at  the  same  time  have  no  noteworthy 
qualifications  of  a  presiding  officer.  But  this  proposition 
was  rejected  for  the  reasons,  stated  by  Professor  Lam- 
masch,  of  Austria,  that  if  the  sur-arbiter  is  not  given  the 
presidency  ex  officio^  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  certain  lack 
of  confidence  in  him;  that  the  arbitrators  may  often  be 
unknown  to  each  other,  and  hence  can  not  make  a  good 
choice ;  and  that  in  the  choice  of  a  presiding  officer,  the 
tribunal  might  indicate  a  preference  for  his  country  and 
his  cause. 

The  Russian  delegation  proposed  the  rule,  advocated  by 
the  American  delegation  in  1899,  that  members  of  the 
Permanent  Court  should  not  be  permitted  to  plead  before 
the  tribunal  in  the  capacity  of  counsel  or  advocatej  or 
to  act  as  agents  before  it.  The  American,  British,  and 
Austrian  delegations  warmly  supported  this  proposition; 
but  it  was  still  considered  too  drastic,  and  the  conference 
adopted  the  more  moderate  German  proposal  that  members 
of  the  Permanent  Court  may  perform  such  services  only 
for  the  power  which  has  appointed  them  to  the  court. 
It  was  believed  that  this  rule  will  not  only  enable  each 
party  to  the  dispute  to  be  represented  on  the  tribunal,  and 
to  utilize  its  best  men  as  both  arbitrators  and  advocates, 

*  See  page  384* 
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but  will  also  protect  the  good  name  of  a  judge  from  the 
suspicion  of  partiality  which  would  attach  to  it  in  conse- 
quence of  undue  practice  as  a  counselor  or  advocate 
before  arbitration  tribunals. 

A  rule  of  1899  prescribed  that  the  arbitration  tribunal 
shall  determine  the  period  within  which  the  parties  must 
present  their  case  in  writing  (the  "preliminary  examina- 
tion "  or  insinuation).  Dr.  Kriege,  of  Germany,  moved 
to  amend  this  rule  so  as  to  have  this  period  determined 
in  the  compromise.  The  amendment  was  adopted  for 
the  reason  that,  as  shown  in  the  California  Pious  Funds 
case,  the  old  rule  required  long  and  expensive  journeys 
on  the  part  ot  the  arbitrators  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  this  preliminary  point  of  procedure.  It  was 
also  provided,  however,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
of  Great  Britain,  that  the  period  fixed  by  the  compromise 
may  be  prolonged  by  common  consent  of  the  parties,  or 
by  the  tribunal  when  the  latter  deems  a  longer  time  neces- 
sary for  arriving  at  a  just  decision. 

The  German  delegation  proposed  also  the  rule  that 
the  tribunal  shall  not  meet  until  after  the  close  of  the  in- 
struction.  But  M.  Fromageot,  of  France,  showed  by  ref- 
erence to  the  Behring  Fisheries  case  that  a  question  of 
procedure  may  suddenly  assume  capital  importance  and 
require  the  tribunaPs  decision  before  further  progress 
can  be  made;  also  that  the  instruction  may  require  the 
hearing  of  certain  witnesses,  the  formation  of  a  commission 
of  inquiry,  and  the  like.  It  was  accordingly  decided  to 
adopt  the  rule  that,  except  imder  special  circumstances, 
the  tribunal  will  not  meet  until  after  the  close  of  the 
instnu:tion. 

The  parties  agree  to  furnish  the  tribunal,  to  the  largest 
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extent  they  judge  possible,  the  means  necessary  to  decide 
the  dispute;  and  when  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  tri- 
bunal to  make  investigations  on  the  territory  of  a  third 
power,  it  must  conform  to  the  rule  adopted  for  laier- 
national  Conimissions  of  Inquiry.^ 

To  the  rule  that  the  deliberations  of  the  tribunal  shall 
take  place  behind  closed  doors  were  added  the  words 
"and  shall  retnain  secret/' 

Dr,  Kriege,  of  Germany^  endeavored  to  secure  a  provi- 
sion  that  when  an  arbitral  decision  requires  execution,  the 
tribunal  shall  determine  the  period  within  which  its  execu- 
tion shall  occur.  But  Sir  Edward  Fry  and  Mr,  Crowe, 
of  Great  Britain,  strongly  opposed  this  rule,  and  it  was 
rejected  on  the  ground  that  the  tribunal  has  no  power 
to  enforce  its  sentences,  and  since  their  execution  depends 
solely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  parties,  all  appearance  of 
coercion  should  be  carefully  avoided. 

The  rule  of  1899,  which  required  the  minority  members 
of  the  tribunal  to  sign  the  award,  but  permitted  them, 
in  signing,  to  state  their  dissent  to  itj  was  vigorously 
attacked  by  M.  Loeff,  of  the  Netherlands.  He  asserted 
that  it  was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  one  of  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  arbitral  procedure,  the  principle^ 
namely,  which  requires  that  the  award  shall  be  final,  not 
only  in  the  sense  that  it  may  not  be  appealed  to  another 
court,  but  also  in  the  other  sense  that  it  should  end  all 
further  discussion,  especially  outside  of  the  tribunal's 
chamber.  ''We  all  know,'*  he  said,  "the  saying,  'Rome 
has  spoken,  the  thing  is  finished';  it  seems  to  me  of  the 
last  importance  that  this  same  saying  should  be  applied 
tg  an  arbitral  award  and  that  it  might  be  truly  said,  *The 

*  See  page  395. 
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tribunal  has  spoken,  the  affair  is  ended.' ''  Professor  de 
Martens  said  in  reply  that  it  was  an  old  established  custom 
in  arbitral  awards  to  permit  the  minority  members,  who 
may  be  placed  in  the  minority  solely  by  the  deciding  vote 
of  the  sur-arbiter,  to  state  their  dissent  to  the  majority 
award;  but  that  he  admitted  the  force  of  M.  Loeff's 
argument,  and  was  quite  willing  to  have  the  matter  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  of  exammation.  As  a  result  of 
this  consideration,  it  was  decided  that  the  arbitral  award 
shall  mention  the  names  of  the  arbitrators,  but  that  it 
shall  be  signed  only  by  the  president  and  clerk  of  the 
tribunal.  The  former  statement  that  the  award  shall  be 
made  by  a  majority  vote  is  not  retained,  although  it  is, 
of  course,  implied ;  but  the  former  provision,  that  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  upon  which  the  award  is  based  shall 
accompany  the  award,  is  retained  in  the  new  rule. 

The  finality  of  the  award,  in  the  sense  of  the  inadmis- 
sibility of  an  appeal  to  another  court,  was  reasserted; 
but,  on  the  motion  of  the  Italian  delegation,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  difference  which  may  arise  between  the 
parties  concerning  the  interpretation  or  execution  of  the 
a.ward  shall  be  submitted,  unless  otherwise  stipulated, 
to  the  decision  of  the  tribimal  which  rendered  it. 

No  change  was  made  in  the  much-debated  rule  of  1899 
concerning  the  revision  of  the  arbitral  award.  Professor 
de  Martens  moved  the  suppression  of  the  rule  as  being 
opposed  to  the  essence  of  arbitration;  he  recalled  the 
debate  of  1899,  ^^^  said  that  he  had  continued  a  firm 
opponent  of  revision  ever  since,  that  the  Arbitration  Tri- 
l)unal  of  1902  had  joined  unanimously  in  the  expression 
^yi  a  desire  to  abolish  the  privilege  of  resorting  to  it,  and 
that  not  one  of  the  four  arbitral  awards  rendered  by  the 
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Hague  tribunals  had  given  rise  to  a  demand  for  revision* 
Ambassador  Choate,  of  the  United  States,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Belgium,  Brazil,  Germany ,  the  Nether* 
lands,  Persia,  and  Roumania  all  opposed  Professor  de 
Martens*s  motion  and  replied  to  his  arguments  in  very 
much  the  same  way  that  the  debaters  of  1899  had  done, 
with  the  additional  reason  that,  since  the  rule  as  adopted 
represented  an  accepted  compromise  between  very  pro- 
nounced opinions,  it  would  be  best  not  to  alter  it  in  any 
way. 

The  code  of  1899  having  been  discussed  and  amended^ 
the  French  delegation  proposed  a  series  of  additional 
rules  vtrhich  should  regulate  what  it  called  '*lhe  summary 
procedure  of  arbitration,''  Professor  Renault,  in  present- 
ing the  proposed  rules,  said  that  they  were  designed  to  be 
applied  to  the  most  frequent  cases  of  arbitration  —  tech- 
nical questions  and  those  of  secondary  importance  — 
which  demand  prompt  solution*  ''We  bQlieve,"  he  said, 
"that  it  is  possible  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  arbitral 
procedure  adopted  in  1899  in  a  simpler  and  more  practical 
form,  and  our  plan  is  inspired  by  the  arbitral  agreements 
already  included  in  several  treaties,  notably  in  those  be- 
tween Switzerland  and  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
The  fundamental  idea  of  our  plan  is  the  simplification 
of  the  arbitral  tribunal's  organization  and  its  specializa- 
tion." Baron  von  BiebersteiUj  of  Germany,  cordially 
indorsed  the  French  propositions  -as  well  calculated  to 
simplify  arbitral  procedure  and  to  facilitate  its  use. 

The  five  rules  based  upon  the  French  propositions 
caused  but  very  little  discussion,  and  were  unanimousiy 
adopted.  They  are  prefaced  by  the  statement  that,  with 
the  object  of  facilitating  the  operation  of  arbitral  justice 
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in  controversies  adaptable  to  summary  procedure,  the 
contracting  powers  have  adopted  the  following  rules, 
which  will  be  observed  in  the  absence  of  other  stipulations 
and  in  subordination  to  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
rules. 

Each  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  shall  name  an  arbi- 
trator. The  French  plan  proposed  that  these  should  be 
chosen  from  among  the  citizens  of  the  parties  at  variance, 
but  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edward  Fry  this  limitation  was 
stricken  out.  The  two  arbitrators  thus  appointed  shall 
elect  a  sur-arbiter.  If  they  can  not  agree  upon,  a  sur- 
arbiter,  each  one  shall  present  two  candidates  from  the 
list  of  members  of  the  Permanent  Court,  other  than  the 
appointees  or  citizens  of  the  parties  in  dispute ;  the  sur- 
arbiter  shall  then  be  selected  by  lot  from  the  candidates. 
The  sur-arbiter  shall  preside  over  the  tribunal,  which  will 
render  its  decision  by  a  majority  vote.  In  default  of 
previous  arrangement  the  tribunal  shall  determine,  as 
soon  as  it  is  formed,  the  period  within  which  the  two 
parties  shall  submit  to  it  their  respective  memorials. 
Each  party  shall  be  represented  before  the  tribunal  by 
an  agent  to  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the  tribunal 
and  the  government  which  has  appointed  him. 

The  arbitral  procedure  shall  comprise  an  examination 
of  documents  only;  but  each  party  shall  have  the  right 
to  demand  the  hearing  of  witnesses  and  experts,  and  the 
tribunal  shall  have  the  privilege  of  demanding  oral  ex- 
planations from  the  agents  of  the  parties,  as  well  as  from 
the  experts  and  witnesses  whom  it  shall  deem  desirable  to 
summon. 
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3,  The  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 

The  Conference  o}  igoy 

V^  ^    ^^^  proposition  of  the  United  States  of  America  for    ' 
Br      the  establishment  of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  was  sub-  I 
tV*     jected  to  a  preliminary  discussion  in  four  sessions  of  the    j 
^       first  subcommission  of  the  I  Commission,  to  a  detailed    ^ 
examination  in  eight  meetings  of  a  subcommittee  (Com- 
mittee B),  to  a  final  discussion  in  three  sessions  of  the  I 
Commission, -andto  a  vote  in  the  ninttk^lenary  session  of 


the  conference  itselTr" 

Both  the  Russian  and  the  United  States  delegations 
presented  plans,  in  the  early  part  of  the  conference,  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  court;  but  the  American 
plan  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  discussion.  This  plan 
was  presented,  the  delegation  stated,  with  the  object  of 
facilitating  an  immediate  recourse  to  the  judicial  decision 
of  international  differences  which  diplomatic  means  have 
been  unable  to  settle ;  and  the  proposed  court  was  designed 
to  be  a  permanent  one,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  con- 
forming, unless  othcrvvuse  stipulated^  to  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure adopted  by  the  two  conferences. 

The  eminent  jurisconsult  of  the  Netherlands,  M.  Asset, 
opened  the  preliminary  discussion  of  the  subject  by  a 
speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  praised  highly  the  Per- 
manent Court  of  1899  as  being  the  pioneer  stage  in  the 
progress  of  international  justice,  but  pointed  out  its  inad- 
equacy for  changed  conditions  and  larger  demands, 

"Instead  of  a  permaneat  couti^'^  M*  Asser  said,  "the  ConveBtion 
of  189^  gave  only  the  phantom  of  a  court,  an  impalpable  specter  or, 
to  speak  more  precisely,  it  gave  a  secretariat  and  a  list.    And  wheD 
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two  powei^,  hay&g  a  difference  to  settle,  .  .  .  demand  that  the  doors 
of  the  court  at  The  Hague  be  opened  to  them,  the  Secretary-General, 
thanks  to  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Carnegie,  can  show  them  a  splendid 
hall,  but  instead  of  a  court  he  can  only  present  to  them  a  list  on  which 
they  may  find  a  large  number  of  names  of  persons  *of  a  recognized 
competence,  etc'  .  .  .  You  remember,  gentlemen,  how  a  great 
monarch, — who  was  not  only  a  famous  general  but  a  philosopher  as 
well,  trained  in  the  French  school  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  —  on 
the  point  of  committing  an  injustice,  was  struck  by  the  exclamation 
of  a  simple  miller,  who  reminded  him  that  'There  are  judges  at  Ber- 
lin!'; and  how,'  'Charmed  that  beneath  his  sway  justice  was  be- 
lieved in,'  he  submitted  to  the  simple  miller's  suit.  Then,  gentlemen, 
when  some  day  a  tribunal  truly  permanent  shall  sit  here  ...  it  will 
not  be  without  practical  result  that  the  nations  shall  invoke  the 
famous  article  inspired  by  France  —  the  article  of  DiUy  *  —  and  shall 
say  10  a  state  on  the  point  of  committing  an  injustice,  'There  are 
judges  at  The  Hague !'" 

Baron  von  Bieberstein,  of  Germany,  in  his  memorable 
address  on  arbitration,  followed  M.  Asserts  indorsement 
(rf  the  proposed  court  by  saying  : 

"The  ideal  of  arbitration  between  nations  will  imdoubtedly  be 
advanced  if  we  can  succeed  in  improving  and  simplifying  the  proced- 
mie  established  by  the  Convention  of  1899  for  resort  to  the  tribunal 
of  The  Hague.     But  the  most  important  reform  would  be  that  which 
is  indicated  by  the  propositions  of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Russia,  and  which  would  consist  in  giving  to  the  tribunal  of  The 
Hague  the  character  of  a  really  permanent  tribunal.    We  indorse 
completely  the  praise  which  has  been  accorded  to  the  work  of  the 
Hague  tribunal ;  but  we  can  not  shut  our  eyes  to  its  defects.     I  do  not 
desire  to  criticise  it,  but  quite  the  contrary.     It  is  the  great  merit  of 
the  first  conference  to  have  pointed  out  the  road  for  us  to  follow.    A 
Veritable  permanent  court,  composed  of  judges  who  by  their  character 
^nd  competence  will  enjoy  universal  confidence,  will  exert  an  attrac- 
tion, automatic,  so  to  speak,  on  judicial  differences  of  every  kind. 
^xid  such  an  institution  will  secure  for  arbitration  a  more  frequent 

*  Article  27;   see  page  304. 
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and  more  emended  use  than  a  general  arbitration  agreement  which 
must  be  hedged  in  by  exceptions,  reserves,  and  restnctions.  We  ar« 
ready  to  exert  all  our  efforts  in  working  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task.  By  continuing  thus  the  work  of  iSgg^  the  second  Peace  Con- 
ference will  not  be  inferior  to  the  first  j  and  it  will  justify  the  hope  that 
its  labors  may  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace,  by  extending  the 
empire  of  law  and  by  fortifying  the  sentiment  of  intematioaal 
justice.'* 

The  third  and  fourth  addresses  on  the  subject  were 
delivered  by  Ambassador  Choate  and  Dr,  Scottj  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Choate  spoke  in  English,  but  a 
r^sumd  of  his  address,  in  Frenchj  was  immediately  read 
by  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  of  France,  He 
began  by  quoting  from  a  letter  of  President  Rooscvell 
to  Mr.  Carnegie,  written  at  the  lime  of  the  Peace  Congress 
held  in  New  York  City  in  April,  1907,  and  expressive  of 
the  President's  hope  that  the  Permanent  Court  would  be  1 
greatly  increased  in  power  and  permanency  by  the  ap- 
proaching Peace  Conference.  He  next  touched  upon 
what  was  to  prove  the  supreme  obstacle  to  the  adoption 
of  the  American  plan,  the  selection  of  judges. 

*'Our  instructions  are  to  secure,  if  possible/*  he  said,  **a  plan  by 
which  the  judges  shall  be  so  selected  from  the  different  countries  that 
the  different  systems  of  law  and  procedure  and  the  principal  ia.nguages 
shall  be  fairly  represented,  and  that  the  court  shall  be  made  of  such 
dignity^  consideration,  and  rank  that  the  best  and  ablest  jurists  will 
accept  appointments  to  it  and  that  the  whok  worid  will  have  absolute 
confidence  in  its  Judgments.'* 

Referring  to  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  first 
conference,  Mr.  Choate  spoke  of  the  fact  that  seventeen 
of  its  members,  and  about  the  same  number  of  members 
of  the  Permanent  Courts  were  members  also  of  the  second 
conference,  and  to  them  he  made  an  especial  appeal  for 
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support  in  "building  upon  their  work  a  still  nobler  and 
more  commanding  structure."  As  to  the  incompleteness 
of  the  court  of  1899,  he  said  that  it  had  not  proved  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  progressive  demands  of  the  nations  or 
to  draw  to  the  decision  of  the  Permanent  Court  any  great 
part  of  the  arbitrations  agreed  upon,  —  its  inadequacy 
being  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  eight  years  of  its  exist- 
ence only  four  cases  have  been  submitted  to  it,  and  that  of 
the  sixty  judges,  more  or  less,  who  were  named  as  members 
of  the  court,  at  least  two  thirds  have  not,  as  yet,  been  called 
upon  for  any  service.  He  did  not  point  out  in  detail  the 
causes  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  court,  but  referred 
to  the  expense  of  resort  to  it,  and  described  what  he  evi- 
dently considered  its  chief  defect  as  follows : 

"The  fact  that  there  was  nothing  permanent  or  continuous  or  con- 
nected in  the  sessions  of  the  court,  or  in  the  adjudication  of  the  cases 
submitted  to  it,  has  been  an  obvious  source  of  weakness  and  want  of 
prestige  in  the  tribimal.  lEach  trial  it  had  before  it  has  been  wholly 
independent  of  every  oiKer,  and  its  occasional  utterances,  widely 
distant  in  point  of  time  and  disconnected  in  subject-matter,  have  not 
gone  far  towards  constituting  a  consistent  body  of  international  law 
or  of  valuable  contributions  to  international  law,  which  ought  to 
emanate  from  an  international  tribimal  representing  the  power  and 
might  of  all  the  nations.  In  fact  it  has  thus  far  been  a  court  only  in 
name,  a  framework  for  the  selection  of  referees  for  each  particular  case, 
never  consisting  of  the  same  judges.  It  has  done  great  good  so  far  as 
it  has  been  permitted  to  work  at  all,  but  our  effort  should  be  to  try 
to  make  it  the  mediiun  of  vastly  greater  and  constantly  increasing  bene- 
fit to  the  nations  and  to  mankind  at  large. 

"Let  us,  then,  seek  to  develop  out  of  it  a  Permanent  Court  which 
shall  hold  regular  and  continuous  sessions,  which  shall  consist  of  the 
same  judges,  which  shall  pay  due  heed  to  its  own  decisions,  which  shall 
speak  with  the  authority  of  the  united  voice  of  the  nations  and  gradu- 
ally build  up  a  system  of  international  law,  definite  and  precise,  which 
shall  conunand  the  approval  and  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  nations."  \ 


Mr<  Choate  then  sketched  in  broad  outline  the  court 
as  planned  by  the  American  proposal,  prefacing  his  sketch 
with  the  statement  that  his  delegation  had  not  attempted 
to  fill  in  all  the  details,  since  these  should  be  the  result 
of  consultation  and  conference  among  all  the  nations; 
he  stated  emphatically,  too,  that  the  proposed  court  was 
not  intended  to  destroy  but  only  to  supplement  the  exist- 
ing court,  and  that  any  nations  who  desired  it  might 
still  resort  to  the  method  of  selecting  arbitrators  provided 
in  1899. 

His  final  appeal  was  an  impressive  one,  and  was  greeted  j 
by  hearty  applause, 

**  Mr.  President,"  he  said,  "with  all  the  earnestness  of  which  wt  are  | 
capable,  and  with  a  solemn  sense  of  the  obligations  and  responsibili- 
ties resting  upon  us  as  members  of  this  conference,  which  in  a  certain 
sense  holds  in  its  hand  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the  nations^  we  com*  | 
mend  the  scheme  which  we  have  thus  proposed  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  our  sister  nations*  We  cherish  no  pride  of  opinion  as  lo 
any  point  or  feature  that  we  have  suggested  in  regard  lo  the  constitu- 
tion and  powers  of  the  court.  We  are  ready  to  yield  any  or  all  of  them 
for  the  sake  of  harmony;  but  we  do  insist  that  this  great  gathering  of  t 
all  the  nations  will  be  false  lo  its  trust,  and  will  deserve  that  the  seal  " 
of  condemnation  shall  be  set  upon  its  work,  if  it  does  not  slram  every  1 
nerve  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  some  such  great  and  per- 
manent tribunal  which  shall,  by  its  supreme  authority,  compel  the  | 
attention  and  deference  of  the  nations  that  we  represent,  and  bring  to  i 
final  adjudication  before  it  differences  of  an  international  character  | 
that  shall  arise  between  them,  and  whose  dedsions  shall  be  appealed 
to  as  time  progresses  for  the  determination  of  all  <]iuestions  of  inter- 
national  law.  Let  us  then,  Mr.  President,  make  a  supreme  effort  to 
attain,  not  harmony  only,  but  conriplete  unanimity  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  measure,  which  will  contribute  more  than  any- 
thing else  we  can  do  to  establish  jtistice  and  peace  on  everlastiog 
foundations.  .  ,  , 

**  Gentlemen,  it  is  now  six  weeks  since  we  first  assembled.    There 


is  certainly  no  time  to  lose.  We  have  done  much  to  regulate  war,  but 
very  little  to  prevent  it.  Let  us  unite  on  this  great  pacific  measure  and 
satisfy  the  world  that  thb  second  conference  really  intends  that  here- 
after peace  and  not  war  shall  be  the  normal  condition  of  civilized 
nations.^ - 

Dr*  Scott  began  his  address  by  quoting  Lord  Salisbury's 
explanation  of  why  arbitration  was  not  more  generally 
resorted  to  before  1899  —  the  nations'  lack  of  confi- 
dence, namely,  in  arbitrators'  impartiality — -and  Secre- 
tary Root's  argument  at  the  New  York  Peace  Congress  in 
favor  of  strengthening  the  court  established  in  1S99-  He 
then  pointed  out  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  latter 
courtj  and  took  up  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  proposed 
court,  emphasizing  especially  the  feature  which  he  called 
its  most  important  one,  the  selection  of  its  judges,  **It 
would  appear  at  first  sight,"  he  said,  '*that  to  be  truly 
international  J  a  court  must  represent  not  one  or  several 
nations,  but  all  of  them.  It  is  no  less  evident  that,  com- 
posed of  a  representative  of  each  indefjendent  and  sover- 
eign state,  it  would  lje  impracticable.  Forty-five  judgeSj 
sitting  together,  may  form,  indeed,  a  judicial  assembly; 
it  can  not  be  said  that  they  would  constitute  a  court." 
The  American  plan  accordingly  proposed  a  court  of  not 
more  thart-sevcEteen  judges^  nine  of  whom  should  make  a 
quorum.  Taking  up  the  great  problem  of  how  to  choose 
these  seventeen  judges,  Dr.  Scott  first  insisted  emphaticaUy 
upon  the  absolute  equality  of  nations  in  the  view  of  inter- 
national law,  and  then  showed  how,  in  the  adjudication 
of  international  differences,  this  absolute  equality  should 
be  modified  by  diferences  in  population  and  mateTial 
ifi^erf^f^-  The  American  plan  recognized,  however,  he 
said,  that  the  composition  of  the  court  should  not  be  based 
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strictly  on  differences  in  population  and  material  interests, 
but  should  take  into  consideration  the  differences  ia 
jijdiciaL  systems  and  in  languages  throughout  the  wodd. 
Professor  de  Martens,  in  presenting  the  Russian  plan 
for  strengthening  the  existing  court,  said  that  he  was  in 
entire  accord  with  Mr,  Choate  **on  the  essential  and  in- 
disputable fact  that  the  existing  Permanent  Court  is  not 
organized  as  it  should  be.  An  improvement  is  requisite, 
and  it  is  our  task  to  accomplish  it,  —  a  task  the  most  im- 
portant, in  my  opinion,  of  all  those  imposed  upon  us/' 
He  then  referred  to  the  relatively  small  use  of  the  Per* 
manent  Court  and  to  the  Russian  plan  for  requiring  all 
its  members  to  meet  periodically  and  choose  a  permanent 
tribunal  to  be  composed  of  three  of  its  members.  This 
tribunal  would  always  be  ready  to  arbitrate  international 
differences ;  but  it  could  be  disregarded  by  the  powers  in 
dispute,  and  other  arbitrators  be  chosen  from  the  court, 
or  it:  could  be  enlarged  to  five,  seven,  or  nine  members»i 
M,  de  Martens  stated  the  readiness  of  the  Russian  dele- 
gation to  retire  its  propositioUj  as  it  had  done  in  1899,  in 
favor  of  another  plan  as  the  basis  of  discussion;  "for/* 
he  said,  "when  one  is  working  for  the  triumph  of  justice  1 
and  the  welfare  of  humanity,  every  consideration  of  na-  . 
tional  and  personal  pride  or  ambition  should  disappear.''  ♦ 
He  concluded  his  oration  in  these  words :  ■ 

"  Al  low  me  a  few  words  iBore  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart-  Tbert  i 
have  always  been  m  history  epochs  when  grand  ideals  have  domi-  i 
nated  and  enthralled  the  souls  of  men;  sometimes  it  was  religion^  | 
sometimes  a  system  of  philosophy^  sometimes  a  political  theory.  The  I 
most  shining  example  of  this  kind  was  the  Crusades*  Froni  ail  coun- 
tdes  arose  the  cry^  ^To  Jerusalem  1  God  wills  it  t  *  To-day  the  gieat  < 
ideal  which  dominates  our  time  is  that  of  arbitration.  Whenever 
a  dispute  arises  between  the  natioos,  even  though  it  be  not  amenable 
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to  arbitration,  we  hear  the  unanimous  cry,  ever  since  the  year  1899, 
*To  The  Hague  1  To  The  Hague  I'  If  we  are  all  agreed  that  this 
ideal  shall  take  body  and  soul,  we  may  leave  The  Hague  with  up- 
lifted head  and  peaceful  conscience;  and  History  will  inscribe  within 
her  annals:  *The  members  of  the  second  Peace  Conference  have  de- 
served well  of  humanity.' " 

This  inspiring  appeal  was  greeted  with  prolonged  ap- 
plause, which  was  renewed  when  Baron  von  Bieberstein 
repeated  briefly  but  emphatically  that  it  was  his  country's 
desire  to  "accept  the  generous  principles  defended  so 
eloquently  by  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica."   M.  de  la  Barra,  of  Mexico,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
of  Great  Britain,  then  spoke  briefly,  the  first  ofiFering  a 
minor  amendment  to  the  American  plan,  but  expressing 
his  *' enthusiastic  adherence  to  every  proposition  designed 
to  give  more  prestige  to  the  Permanent  Court  and  to 
facilitate  access  to  it*' ;  and  the  second  saying,  in  six  lines, 
that  the  British  delegation  did  not  hesitate  to  give  its 
cordial  support  to  the  principle  of  the  American  proposal. 
Two  delegates  from  Argentina  spoke  next;    one  ad- 
vocated the  resolution  offered  by  his  delegation  requesting 
the  executive  heads  of  governments  not  to  accept  the 
office  of  arbitrator  until  after  a  recourse  to  the  Hague 
court  has  been  rejected,  and  illustrated  his  argument  by 
the  example  of  President  Roosevelt  at  the  time  of  the 
dispute  between  Venezuela  and  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy;  the  other  indorsed,  in  principle,  the  American 
proposition  as  to  a  permanent  court  and  suggested  that 
in   the  method  of  selecting  its  judges  William  Penn's 
plan   of   apportioning   representation    according   to   the 
"B^mount  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  each  state  should 
l>e  adopted,  for  the  reason  that  **  commerce  and  production 
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are  certainly  the  best  exponents  of  the  vitality,  intelligpneei 
industry,  and  progress  of  nations,** 

At  the  opening  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  subconrniissionj 
Mr.  Choate  accepted  not  only  the  spirit  but  the  letter  of 
the  Mexican  amendment  to  the  American  plan,  and  said 
that  it  indicated  clearly  the  design  of  that  plan,  which  was 
to  leave  the  states  free  to  apply  either  to  the  existing  court 
of  arbitration,  or  to  the  proposed  court,  or  to  any  other 
means  of  settling  their  differences  in  a  peaceful  manner 

M,  Beemaertj  of  Belgium,  a  distinguished  jurisconsult 
and  influential  member  of  the  first    Peace    Conference, 
and  a  representative  from  one  of  the  **  smaller  p>owers/* 
then  arose  and  struck  the  first  public  note  of  opposition 
to  the  proposed  court.     In  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
existing  Permanent  Court,  especially  those  of  Professor 
de  Martens,  he  praised  that  court  highly^  and  frankly 
expressed  his  preference  for  it  as  against  the  one  proposed. 
The  question  at  issue,  he  said,  was  the  same  as  that  *4ong 
debated  in  1899,*'  namely^  ''Is  it  better  to  establish  a  truiy 
permanent  international   tribunal,  in  which  Judges  few 
in  number,  and  immovable  or  nearly  so,  will  have  to 
decide  the  disputes  of  the  various  states  of  the  whok 
civilized  world?*'    The  proposition  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion in  the  affirmative  he  considered  in  line  with  those  ''vast 
projects,  according  to  which  the  reorganized  world  shaJi 
form  henceforth  a  single  state,  or  at  least  a  federation  of 
states,  having  a  single  parliament,   a  single   execulivt, 
a  single  superior  court  of  justice.  .  -  .     In  my  opinioBf 
this  is  the  lamentable  exaggeration  of  ideas  which  are 
true  in  themselves  and  which  do  honor  to  our  centuiy* 
They  are  moving  across  the  world  at  this  moment  in 
great  waves  of  fraternity  and  solidarity.    Men  of  differeol 
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races  know  each  other  now,  and  are  no  longer  enemies. 
An  assembly  like  this,  of  which  our  fathers  did  not  even 
dream,  astonishes  no  one.  This  is  the  result  of  the 
enormous  progress  of  all  the  sciences,  which  have  anni- 
hilated distance,  intertwined' interests,  and  mingled  the 
races.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  never  has  the  feeling  of 
nationality  been  more  alive,  and  old  nations  and  old 
tongues,  which  were  believed  to  be  asleep,  have  been 
seen  to  arise  and  demand  again  their  place  in  the  Sim- 
shine.  None  of  us  would  wish  to  renoimce  his  coimtry,  — 
his  coimtry,  fond  and  dear,  and  none  of  us  would  consent 
to  be  governed  from  a  great  distance.  We  must,  then,  I 
believe,  discard  as  a  mere  Utopia  the  dream  of  a  world 
state  or  a  universal  federation,  of  a  single  parliament 
and  a  court  of  justice  superior  to  the  nations." 

M.  Beemaert  then  took  up  the  knotty  question  of  the 
method  of  selecting  the  judges  and  struck  the  keynote 
which  was  destined  to  be  harped  upon  constantly  until 
the  end  of  the  discussion.  "The  larger  number  of  na- 
tions," he  said,  "would  not  have  a  judge  of  their  own  on 
the  tribunal,  and  how  can  it  command  their  confidence?" 

M.  Beemaert's  address  was  greeted  with  prolonged 
and  repeated  applause,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
smaller  powers  arose  one  after  the  other  to  express  their 
doubts  and  make  their  reservations,  especially  that  based 
on  absolute  international  equality.  The  representatives 
of  Mexico,  Servia,  Haiti,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Portugal,  Roumania,  and  Uruguay  all  voiced  the  deter- 
mination of  the  smaller  powers  to  secure,  by  one  method 
or  another,  international  equality  in  the  selection  of  judges, 
or,  failing  this,  to  reject  the  plan  of  a  new  tribunal.  Some 
of  these  representatives  suggested   plans  by  means  of 
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which  they  believed  the  desired  equality  could  be  secured, 
and  the  Russian  proposal  that  the  Permanent  Court 
should  select  the  arbitral  tribunal  was  indorsed  by  the 
delegates  from  Haiti,  Venezuela,  and  Bulgaria.  M,  Ruy 
Barbosa,  of  Brazilj  made  E  long  argument  against  the 
establishment  of  a  tribunal  which  w^ould  supersede  aQ 
other  arbitral  tribunals,  and  insisted  on  the  principle  of 
international  equality  in  the  constitution  of  the  new 
tribunal  itself. 

Panama  and  Persia^  were  the  only  small  powers  that 
tried  to  stem  the  tide  of  anxiety  and  dissent.  Sir  Edward 
Fry,  speaking  after  M.  Barbosa,  stated  in  his  character- 
istically short  and  decisive  manner  that  there  was  not  the 
shghtest  intention  to  supplant  the  court  of  1899  or  any 
other:  **The  choice  of  the  nations  will  remain  free/'  he 
said,  "and  it  is  very  sure  that  the  most  efficient  court  will 
be  chosen/'  M.  Bourgeois,  of  France,  whose  words  of 
praise  for  the  existing  court  had  been  quoted  by  several 
speakers  in  opposition  to  the  proposed  tribunal,  also  made 
one  of  his  characteristically  conciliating  and  eloquent  ap- 
peals in  behalf  of  the  American  proposition.  While  em- 
phasizing the  praise  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  existing 
court,  which  he  believed  would  continue  to  be  most  useful 
for  the  settlement  of  grave  political  differences,  he  insisted 
upon  the  great  desirability  of  the  proposed  court  for  the 
settlement  of  many  important  differences  of  a  judicial 
nature. 

"We  shall  hope  for,  and  we  shall  greet  with  jovj"  he  said^  'Hhe 
day  when,  beside  the  court  of  1899,  or  better,  at  its  own  fireside  and 
perhaps  created  by  itself,  there  shall  exist  a  permanent  tribunal  for 

^  Tbe  Persian  delegation  later  protestrti  to  the  committee  of  examkatbn 
against  the  "■  judicial  inequality  "  of  the  proposed  court* 
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iffaiis  of  a  judicial  kind,  tinder  such  conditions  that  the  smallest  as 
^ell  as  the  largest  states  shall  find  in  it  equal  guarantees  for  the 
definition  and  security  of  their  rights.  ... 

"The  world  desires  peace.  For  centuries  it  dung  solely  to  the 
motto,  *If  you  desire  peace,  prepare  for  war';  that  is  to  say,  it  con- 
ned itself  to  the  military  organizaiion  of  peace.  We  are  no  longer 
It  that  stage  of  progress;  but  we  must  not  be  content  with  promoting 
uhe  more  hiunane  organization,  the  peaceful  organization  of  war 
[That  is,  in  the  other  commissions  of  the  conference,  to  whose  work 
tie  had  just  alluded].  The  words  which  have  been  uttered  here  have 
showed  us  the  progress  of  education  in  this  respect,  the  feeling,  new 
and  each  day  more  urgent,  of  the  solidarity  of  men  and  nations  in  the 
struggle  with  the  fatalities  of  nature.  We  have  confidence  in  the 
growing  activity  of  these  great  moral  forces,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Conference  of  1907  will  take  a  decisive  step  beyond  the  work  under- 
taken in  1899  by  insuring  practically  and  really  the  judicial  organi- 
zation  of  peace.** 

Under  the  influence  of  this  appeal,  the  commission  re- 
ferred the  American  proposition  to  the  committee  of  exami- 
nation by  a  vote  of  twenty-eight  (including  seven  of  the 
delegations  which  had  made  reservations),  with  twelve 
abstentions  (including  three  of  the  delegations  which  had 
made  reservations). 

Ten  days  after  this  reference  the  committee  entered  upon 
the  discussion  of  the  plan,  and  devoted  five  weeks  to  its 
consideration.  This  committee  (B)  was  composed  of 
twenty-three  members,  representing  sixteen  countries,* 
and  was  presided  over  by  M.  Bourgeois,  with  Dr.  Scott 
as  reporter.^  The  American  plan,  amended  in  such  manner 
by  the  delegations  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  that  it 

*  Seven  of  these  were  "large  powers,"  and  nine  were  small. 

*  Dr.  Scott  presented  an  able  report  on  the  articles  adopted  by  this  com- 
mittee under  the  motto,  "Inter  leges  silent  arma";  but,  in  practical  applica- 
tion of  this  motto,  it  is  silent  on  the  conflict  of  opinions  regarding  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  court. 
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was  called  by  the  name  of  all  three  of  these  powers,  was  the 
basis  of  the  committee's  discussion.  Many  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  the  conference  took  part  in  this  dts- 
cussion,  and  as  a  result  of  it  thirty -iive  articles  were  agreed 
upon  which  were  adopted  by  the  commission  and  the  con- 
ference. These  articles  provide  for  the  qualifications,  term 
of  office^  privileges,  and  salary  of  the  judges,  the  name,  place 
of  meeting,  sessions^  reports,  jurisdiction,  and  procedure 
of  the  court,  and  for  the  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  it 
by  the  Administrative  Council  and  International  Bureau^ 
created  in  1899,  and  by  a  new  special  delegation  of  three 
of  the  judges  elected  annually > 

So  carefully  and  thoroughly  were  the  various  needs  of  the 
new  court  provided  for  by  these  articles  that  Dr,  Scott  said 
in  his  report  of  the  committee  which  formulated  them : 
"We  have  not  only  wished  to  erect  the  fine  facade  of  the 
Palace  of  Internationa!  Justice;  we  have  built  and  even 
furnished  the  structure  in  such  fashion  that  the  judges 
have  only  to  take  their  scats/' 

Butj  important  though  these  articles  may  become  in  the 
future  and  interesting  though  they  are  in  themselves  at 
present,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  discuss  them  here; 
for,  although  they  were  adopted  in  the  commission  by  i 
vote  of  thirty-eight  to  three,  with  three  abstentions,  and  in 
a  plenary  session  of  the  conference  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
eight  ayes,  with  six  abstentions,'  they  are  only,  as  various 
delegates  called  them,  a  building  without  foundations,  a 
locked  door  without  a  key,  a  machine  without  power. 
They  provide,  in  fact,  a  court  without  judges.     For  the 

'  In  the  commission,  the  negative  vote  was  cast  by  Belgium,  RoumaniiF 
and  Swit2*;riand,  while  Denmark,  Greece,  and  Uruguay  abstained  j  and  £rom 
the  conference  vote  ail  of  these  sii  powers  abstained. 
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number  and  method  of  selection  of  the  judges  could  not 
be  agreed  upon ;  and  these  features  of  the  proposed  court 
both  its  advocates  and  opponents  agreed  in  calling  its 
capital,  its  fimdamental,  its  essential  ones. 

The  intense  struggle,  on  the  one  hand,  to  find  some  method 
of  solving  these  two  problems,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
prevent  their  solution  on  any  other  basis  than  that  of  the 
absolute  equality  of  sovereign  states,  began  in  the  first 
meeting  of  the  committee  and  was  carried  through  to  its 
last.  It  was  marked  by  learned  speeches  and  dramatic 
appeals,  and  by  the  entire,  abstention  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  members  from  any  discussion  of  the  project  in  the 
absence  of  a  satisfactory  solution  of  these  fundamental 
problems.  Mr.  Choate,  ably  seconded  by  Dr.  Scott's 
profound  knowledge  of  international  law,  was  the  persist- 
ent, eloquent,  resourceful  champion  of  the  progressive 
majority  which  was  determined  to  find  some  way  out ;  and, 
while  proposing  a  plan  on  behalf  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, showed  and  proved  his  willingness  to  discuss  and  adopt 
any  other  plan  which  seemed  applicable  to  the  purpose  in 
view.  The  plan  he  proposed  was  that  each  power  should 
appoint  one  judge ;  that  the  eight  judges  selected  by  the  eight 
"  large  powers''  should  sit  as  members  of  the  court  during  the 
entire  term  of  twelve  years;  that  the  judges  appointed  by 
the  other  powers  should  sit  for  periods  of  one,  two,  four,  or 
ten  years,  so  that  the  court  should  be  composed  of  only 
seventeen  judges  at  any  one  time.  The  classification  of 
the  "other  powers"  into  four  divisions  (the  one-,  two-, 
four-,  and  ten-year  divisions)  was  a  very  ingenious  one  and 
was  based  on  the  differences  in  population,  language,  and 
jurisprudence,  etc.,  to  which  Mr.  Choate  and  Dr.  Scott  had 
referred  in  the  subcommission. 


M.  Ruy  Barbosa  was  the  insistent,  learned,  passion- 
ate opponent  of  this  plan  and  the  recognized  champion 
of  the  absolute  equality  of  sovereign  states.  At  one  time 
during  the  committee's  deliberations  he  proposed,  as  a  com- 
promise plan,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  judges  sitting 
at  any  one  time  to  fifteen,  thus  enabling  one  third  of  the 
forty- five  judges  elected  to  sit  for  four  years,  the  judges  to 
ahemate  according  to  the  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the 
countries  appointing  them.  But  he  later  withdrew  this 
plan  and  avowed  his  preference  for  the  old  court  as  against 
any  new  onej  and  his  determination  to  reject  every  plan  not 
based  on  the  absolute  equality  of  sovereign  states- 

M,  Barbosa *s  thoroughly  conscientious  and  able  opposi- 
tion w^as  supported  by  various  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee,  and,  although  none  of  the  numerous  plans  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Choate  were  really  discussed,  some  of  the 
advocates  of  the  new  court  began  to  despair  of  arriving  at 
any  conclusion  whatever.    At  last  Sir  Edward  Fry  moved 
a  resolution  that,  "The  conference  deems  it  desirable  that 
the  signatory  powers  adopt  the  project  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  wnth  the  exception  of 
the  rules  which  have  to  do  wnth  the  nomination  of  the 
judges  and  their  rotation  in  office.''     Mr-  Choate  opposed 
this  as  the  counsel  of  despair,  and  made  one  more  proposi- 
tion providing  for  the  election  of  fifteen  judges  by  the  forty- 
five  powers,  each  having  one  vote;   but  this  proposition 
was  voted  down,  and  Mr.  Choate  then  submitted  to  the 
inevitable  by  accepting  Sir  Edward  Fry^s  resolution.     This 
resolution,  however,  he  moved  to  amend  in  a  radical  fashion 
by  substituting  for  the  words,  ''The  conference  deems  it 
desirable  that  the  signatory  powers  adopt  the  project/' 
the  words,  "The  conference  adopts  the  projects  ^J^d  recom- 
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mends  to  the  powers  to  make  an  agreement  on  the  means 
of  choosing  the  judges  and  constituting  the  court."  The 
latter  part  of  this  motion  was  adopted,  and  on  the  suggestion 
of  M.  Nelidow,  the  first  part  of  the  resolution  was  phrased, 
"The  conference  reconmiends  to  the  signatory  powers  the 
adoption  of  the  project  voted  by  it,  .  .  ."  and  in  this  form 
it  was  adopted  by  the  committee,  commission,  and  con- 
ference. 

When  the  committee's  report  was  presented  to  the  com- 
mission, it  became  the  subject  of  another  animated  debate, 
or  rather  was  made  the  opportunity  of  emphasizing  the 
absolute  equality  of  sovereign  states  in  the  view  of  inter- 
national law,  and  a  refusal  to  adopt  the  proposed  court  on 
any  other  basis.  The  delegations  of  Mexico,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Norway,  China,  Persia,  Siam, 
Chili,  and  Haiti  stated  their  willingness  to  vote  for  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  that  basis ;  the  delegations  of  Switzer- 
land, Belgium,  and  Roumania  stated  that  they  would  vote 
against  the  report  even  on  the  basis  of  equality;  while 
those  of  Denmark,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Greece  em- 
phasized the  equality,  but  said  they  would  abstain  from 
the  vote. 

M.  Barbosa,  in  another  long  and  forceful  address,  em- 
phasized the  universal  acceptance  and  the  justification  of 
the  theory  of  the  absolute  equality  of  sovereign  states  in  the 
eyes  of  international  law ;  he  also  denied  "  the  quarrelsome 
humorand  political  imbecility  "attributed  in  thenewspapers 
to  Latin  America  in  its  alleged  "hostility  to  the  United 
States  of  America,"  and  dwelt  upon  the  friendship  which 
existed  especially  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  reminding  the  conference 
that  the  Brazilian  delegation  had  cordially  supported  the 
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American  delegation  in  its  efforts  to  secure  immunity  for 
private  property  on  the  sea,  arbitration  for  contractual  debts, 
obligatory  arbitration,  and  the  periodical  meeting  of  the 
Peace  Conferences,  while  it  had  opposed  it  only  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  and  the  International 
Prize  Court. 

M.  Barbosa's  statesmanlike  address  was  put  in  a  still 
more  favorable  light  by  the  ironical  and  triumphant  speech 
of  M.  Beldiman,  of  Roumania,  who  insisted  that  the  pro- 
ject for  the  court  had  met  with  entire  failure  and  who 
exulted  over  the  defeat  of  the  American  delegation  in 
regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Choate  made  one  short  final  appeal  to  the  small 
minority  that  had  voted  against  the  project  itself,  to  make 
the  vote  for  the  resolution  unanimous,  and  M.  NelidoWj 
president  of  the  conferencej  added  his  plea  as  well;  but 
the  vote  was  maintained  as  before,  —  thirty-eight  to  three, 
with  three  abstentions,  although  in  the  plenary  session  of 
the  conference  the  negative  votes  were  changed,  as  in  the 
vote  on  the  project  ^  to  abstentions- 
One  final  slight  victory  was  secured  for  the  court  in 
the  commission  which  decided  that  the  recommendation  of 
it  should  be  called  in  the  Final  Act,  not  a  "Desire''  ivm)^ 
as  the  minority  wished,  but  a  ^^Declaration,"  as  was  done  in 
the  first  conference  in  the  case  of  the  resolutions  relating 
to  the  use  of  "dumdum"  btillets,  asphyxiating  gases,  and  the 
launching  of  projectiles  from  balloons.  But  this  triumph 
was  only  a  temporary  one,  for,  in  accordance  with  precedent, 
it  could  figure  only  as  a  "Desire"  in  the  Final  Act  if 
any  power  objected  to  its  being  called  a  "Declaration,"  and 
this  objection  was  made  by  Switzerland- 
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The  Intehnationai,  Prize  Court 

The  Conference  of  igof 

second  plenary  session  of  the  conference  —  the 
first  business  one  —  Baron  Marschall  von  BiebersteLQ,of 
Germany^  electrified  the  members  by  declaring  that  his 
jovemment  had  instructed  him  to  present  to  the  confer- 
mce  propositions  concerning  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
iiational  court  to  decide  on  the  legality  of  captures  made 
in  naval  war,  the  said  court  to  be  a  high  court  of  justice 
functioning  as  a  court  of  appeal,  while  national  tribunals 
should  deliberate  in  the  first  instance.  Sir  Edward  Fry, 
of  Great  Britain,  immediately  arose  and  expressed  the  great 
satisfaction  with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  statement  of 
his  German  colleague,  and  said  that  the  British  delegation 
had  received  instructions  of  the  same  kind.  General  Por- 
ter j  of  the  United  States,  before  submitting  the  American 
proposition  concerning  the  forcible  collection  of  debts,  also 
cordially  indorsed  the  German  suggestion. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  I  Commission^  the  German 
and  British  plans  for  the  proposed  court  were  presented, 
and  were  referred  to  the  commission's  second  subcom- 
mission,  whose  sole  duty  it  was  to  deliberate  and  decide 
upon  this  question. 

I  The  two  plans  were  found  to  have  the  common  object 
of  permitting  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  national  prize 
courts,  but  each  sought  to  attain  this  object  in  a  different 
way.  A  committee  of  three  members^  was  accordingly 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  list  of  questions  based  on  the  differ- 

*  Sir  Edward  Fry,  Dr.  KHt^gc,  of  Germany,  and   Professor  Renault,  of 
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ences  in  the  two  plans,  these  questions  to  be  answered  by 
the  subcommission,  and  the  answers  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
common  agreement. 

The  first  question,  Shall  an  international  court  of  appeal, 
forprizes  be  established^was  answered  by  the  Baron  von 
Bieberstein,  in  his  opening  speech  before  the  subcommis- 
sion, as  follows : 

"AcoDrding  to  a  priDciple  universally  admitted  in  the  law  of  na- 
tions, ever>^  maritime  prize  musi  be  confirmed  by  a  judidal  decision. 
At  present,  this  decision  proceeds  exclusively  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  captor's  government.  It  is  this  govcmmcnt  which  establishes  ibe 
tribunals  and  usually  the  procedure,  ^"hatever  may  be  the  ojganijsa- 
tion  of  this  jurisdiction  in  the  various  countries,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  this  state  of  things  is  not  satisfactory  and  is  associated  with  gmv:e 
inconveniences  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  principles  of  Jus- 
tice and  equity,  and  of  the  interests  of  individuals,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  interests  of  neutral  states  and  of  the  belligerents  themselves. 

''Prizes  are  made  in  the  name  of  the  state  and,  in  principlej  ftsr 
the  account  of  the  state.  Hence,  in  the  inquest  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  pri^,  the  rdle  of  the  captor  state  is  that  of  the  defendant.  Its 
interest  is  engaged  in  having  the  prize  declared  valid ;  it  is  a  question 
of  securing  for  the  state  the  profit  of  the  prize ;  the  stale  must  dread, 
quite  naturally,  to  see  the  military  acts  of  its  armed  forces  nullified  and 
declared  illegal  The  prize  tribunals  established  by  the  captor  state 
act  involuntarily  more  or  less  under  the  in^uence  of  these  interests  of 
their  country.  At  all  events,  these  national  tribunals  do  not  enjoy 
that  high  judicial  authority  which  is  based  on  confidenoe  in  the  entire 
independence  and  impartiality  of  judges. 

*'  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  thLs  state  of  things  that  the  national 
adjudication  of  prizes  gives  rise  to  constant  disputes  Ijetween  the  bel- 
ligerents themselves,  and  with  neutral  nations;  and  these  disputes 
do  not  cease  to  envenom  international  relations. 

"It  is,  then^  highly  desirable  that  an  international  jurisdiction  be 
established,  whose  impartiality  can  not  be  doubted.  Its  purpose  is 
twofold:  first,  to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals j  second,^ and 
this  is  a  very  important  one,  —  to  relieve  the  captor  state  tuM  TC- 
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sponsibility  for  the  adjudication  of  prizes,  which  can  thenceforth  be- 
come no  longer  the  subject  of  diplomatic  claims.  It  is  this  twofold 
purpose  which  is  sought  by  the  German  project  now  within  your 
hands,  which  proposes  to  internationalize  jurisdiction  over  prizes 
by  the  establishment  of  an  International  High  Court,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  belligerent  powers  and  of  neutral  states,  and 
summoned  to  pass,  in  the  second  and  last  instance,  on  the  legality  of 
prizes  adjudged,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  national  tribunals  of 
belligerent  powers.  .  .  . 

"We  have  confidence  that  the  conference  will  succeed  in  finding 
the  right  solution  of  the  problems  connected  with  the  jurisdiction  of 
prizes.  And  we  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  achievement  of  this  noble  task.  The  good 
reception  which  has  been  accorded  to  our  plan  by  two  of  the  largest 
maritime  powers  confirms  our  confidence." 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  in  replying  Yes  to  the  first  question, 
said  that,  "in  the  present  state  of  things,  each  nation  pro- 
claims for  itself  what  it  believes  to  be  international  law ; 
the  courts  of  each  country  thus  feel  bound  by  their  national 
system  of  jurisprudence  in  regard  to  prizes.  In  order  that 
an  international  court  may  apply  the  veritable  international 
law,  its  members  must  be  free  from  all  prejudice  and  from 
all  partiality." 

M.  Ruy  Barbosa,  of  Brazil,  inquired  why  the  proposed 
court  should  be  one  of  appeal  only ;  but,  while  expressing 
the  hope  of  a  future  agreement  which  would  establish  both 
original  and  appellate  jurisdiction,  he  also  answered  Yes 
to  the  first  question.  M.  Tsudzuki,  of  Japan,  while  ex- 
pressing his  cordial  indorsement  of  the  proposed  court  as 
an  ideal  to  be  striven  for,  said  that  his  delegation  would 
abstain  from  voting  for  such  a  court  until  a  clear  and  pre- 
cise code  of  international  prize  law  should  be  agreed  upon. 
This  objection  had  already  been  anticipated  by  Baron  von 
Bieberstein  in  his  opening  speech,  and  had  been  answered 
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by  the  statement  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856 
and  certain  treaties  had  already  become  the  basis  of  a  con- 
ventional law  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  had  strong  hopes 
that  the  conference  would  complete  or  amplify  the  code, 
M.  Hammarskjold,  of  Sweden,  indorsed  the  proposed  court 
as  "one  of  the  greatest  steps  of  progress,  and  one  of  the 
richest  in  its  promise  for  the  future,'^  and  begged  that  the 
plan  be  not  halted  by  difficulties  of  a  rather  doctrinaire 
character. 

At  a  little  later  stage  of  the  Jiscussion,  Ambassador 
Choate  expressed  the  American  delegation's  cordial  in- 
dorsement of  the  project  by  saying: 

"  Representing  as  we  do  a  widely  extended  maritime  nation,  and  a 
nation  which  hopes  and  confidently  exp<:cts  always  in  the  futiire  to  be 
a  neutral  nation^  we  deem  the  establishment  of  an  international  court 
of  prize  by  this  conference  to  be  a  matter  of  supreme  importance. , 
It  will  certainly  be  a  trementlous  triumph  of  justice  and  peace  if  this 
conference,  before  it  dissolves,  shall  succeed  in  creating  such  an  arbiter 
between  the  nations.  .  .  .  One  great  international  court  will  be  a 
marked  advance  in  the  progress  of  the  worId*s  jieace,  and  will  go  far 
to  satisfy  the  universal  demand  which  presses  upon  us  so  strongly  p 
from  every  section  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Choate's  address  was  designed  to  secure  a  compno  i 
mise  between  the  divergent  features  of  the  Gerrnan  and 
British  plans^  and  he  moved  to  refer  the  two  plans  to  a  com- 1 
mittee  of  examination  to  decide  upon  this  compromise. . 
This  motion  was  adopted,  but  not  until  the  divergence  of] 
view  had  been  plainly  revealed, 
-y^  The  question,  Whether  the  court  should  have  juris- 1 
diction  only  between  two  governments  or  between  one  gov- 
emmcnl  and  individual  citizens  of  another,  was  answerd 
by  Sir  Edward  Fry  in  the  first  sense^  for  the  reason  that  ffl 
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an  international  cx)urt  it  is  logical  that  only  governments, 
and  not  individuals,  should  be  suitors.  Dr.  Kxiege,  of 
Ciermany,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that  injured  individ- 
uals and  not  their  government  should  come  before  the  court, 
arid  for  the  following  reasons :  this  would  prevent  a  dispute 
between  two  governments,  and  would  prevent  a  prize  case 
from  being  exaggerated  into  an  arbitration ;  it  would  pre- 
vent a  claimant  state  from  being  forced  into  the  embarrass- 
ing position  of  either  neglecting  the  defense  of  its  citizens' 
interests,  where  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  their  claims,  or  of  supporting  ill-founded  claims ; 
it  would  enable  individuals  to  apply  to  the  court  without 
difficulty,  and  yet,  by  requiring  them  to  bear  the  expense 
of  unsustained  suits,  they  would  be  deterred  from  presenting 
ill-founded  claims.  M.  Hagerup,  of  Norway,  and  Colonel 
Borel,  of  Switzerland,  in  adopting  the  German  view  of  this 
question,  added  the  arguments  that  small  powers  would 
often  be  stopped  by  political  considerations  from  making 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  their  citizens,  and  that  individual 
appeal  is  in  line  with  the  progress  of  international  law. 

M.  Bustamente,  of  Cuba,  proposed  as  a  compromise  to 
permit  both  individuals  and  their  governments  to  apply  to 
the  court;  and  Mr.  Choate,  while  favoring  the  right  of 
individual  suitors,  suggested  that  the  question  might  be 
left  to  the  determination  of  each  country.  The  compro- 
mise actually 'adopted  was  that  governments  could  institute 
the  suit  in  some  specified  classes  of  cases,  and  that  indi- 
viduals could  do  so  in  other  specified  classes,  unless  for- 
fcidden  to  do  so  by  their  own  governments. 
^  The  next  question,  Whether  the  court  should  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  cases  of  capture,  or  over  only  those  in 
Xvhich  neutrals  are  concerned,  was  answered  by  Sir  Ed- 
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ward  Fry  in  the  latter  sense,  for  the  reasons  that  a  state  of 
war  suspends  certain  relations  of  law  between  belligerents 
and  that  there  are  certain  questions  between  belligerents 
which  can  not  be  submitted  to  an  international  court.  Dr. 
Kriege,  on  the  other  haad^  favored  the  opening  of  the  court 
to  the  citizens  of  belligerent  states,  as  well  as  to  neutrals, 
because  this  would  coaform  to  the  modern  idea  of  war, 
according  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  enemy's  territory 
are  not  placed  outside  of  law ;  and  because  an  international 
application  is  desirable  for  such  international  conventions 
as  the  Declaration  of  Paris  that  the  "neutral  flag  covers  the 
enemy's  goods,"  and  America's  proposed  rule  abolishing 
the  capture  of  the  enemy's  private  property.  Mr.  Choate 
admitted  the  resort  of  both  neutrals  and  belligerents  to  the 
court,  but  emphasized  the  impossibility  of  permitting  the 
citizen  of  a  belligerent  power  to  appeal  to  the  international 
court  from  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  his  own  country 
condemning  him  for  a  violation  of  its  own  laws,  such  as,  for 
example,  its  foreign  enlistment  act,  or  for  an  attempt  to  ™- 
late  a  blockade  established  by  it. 

The  compromise  adopted  in  this  case  provided  for  the 
appeal  both  of  neutrals  and  of  belligerents  in  certain  classes 
of  cases.  Thus  the  right  of  appeal  of  both  neutral  states 
and  citizens  is  fully  admitted,  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  court  is  established  preeminently  in  the  interests  of  neu- 
trals; while  the  right  of  both  belligerent  states  and  citizens 
is  admitted  under  carefully  defined  conditions. 
i\  The  next  question  was,  When  shall  the  r6le  of  thejntet-  b] 
national  court  commence  :  directly  after  the  national  pri^ 
courts  of  first  instance  have  rendered  their  decision,  or  not 
mitil  the  highest  national  court  has  rendered  its  decision? 
Sir  Edward  Fry  recalled  the  fact  that  certain  large  maritime 
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states  possess  prize  courts  of  long  standing  and  high  renown, 
for  example,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and 
the  British  Committee  of  the  King's  Privy  Coimcil;  and 
for  this  reason  argued  that  the  international  court  should 
not  have  jurisdiction  over  cases  imtil  such  national  courts 
had  passed  upon  them.  This  course  also,  he  said,  would 
give  the  international  court  the  benefit  of  the  nation's 
brightest  legal  lights.  Dr.  Kriege  admitted  the  theoretical 
justice  of  Sir  Edward  Fry's  proposal,  but  claimed  that  it 
would  give  rise  to  practical  and  political  diflSculties;  for 
example,  it  would  render  the  procedure  singularly  slow  and 
exp)ensive,  the  examination  of  evidence  and  the  rendering 
of  sentence  often  requiring  several  years;  and  hence  the 
amoimt  of  capital  represented  by  the  ship  and  cargo  seized, 
which  is  often  very  considerable,  would  be  paralyzed,  in- 
stead of  speedily  released,  as  the  modem  condition  of 
commerce  requires.  Moreover,  the  well-known  political 
interests  of  the  captor  state  require  that  only  the  decisions 
of  its  lower,  and  not  of  its  highest,  courts  should  be  reviewed 
by  an  international  court.  Mr.  Choate  expressed  his 
opinion  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  British  answer  to 
this  question,  "because,"  he  said,  "our  people,  by  history 
and  tradition,  are  so  much  in  love  with  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  which  they  so  believe  to  be  the  tribunal 
in  which  the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence  rises  and  sets, 
and  to  be  a  court  which  commands  the  almost  equal  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  other  nations,  that  we  could  hardly 
go  home  in  safety  with  the  report  that  we  had  imnecessarily 
::onsented  to  any  plan  which  would  leave  that  court  out  of 
the  administration  of  prize  law.  I  think  we  may  state, 
Pvithout  contradiction,  that  in  the  last  hundred  years  it 
taas  taken  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  making  of  the 
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prize  law  which  now  constitutes  a  portion  of  the  established 
international  law  of  the  world,  and  that  its  decisions  in  prize 
are  in  substantial  conformity  with  the  decisions  of  all  the 
maritime  jurisdictions  which  have  dealt  with  the  subject, 
so  that  we  are  as  firmly  wedded  to  it  as  an  indispensable 
factor  in  the  future  adjudication  of  prize  law  as  our  col- 
leagues of  the  British  delegation  are  to  their  court  of  last 
resort.  It  was  to  the  decisions  of  the  great  Lord  Stowell 
that  our  great  jurists  Marshall  and  Story  looked  for 
light  and  leading  on  such  questions,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  claim  that  together  they  settled  the  law  for  the  world/' 
But  despite  this  attachment  to  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr, 
Choate  said  that  the  United  States  Congress  might  re- 
ciprocally consent  to  an  appeal  by  aliens  in  prize  cases  from 
the  courts  of  first  instance  to  the  international  court,  ''in 
view  of  the  enormous  benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  whole 
world  from  the  successful  establishment  of  an  international 
prize  court  J "  and  that  it  would  be  sustained  in  so  doing  by 
the  popular  judgment. 

M.  Hagerup,  of  Norway,  said  that  the  question  and  the 
answers  to  it  illustrated  the  need  of  an  international  court 
which  should  replace  all  national  prize  courts;  but  that 
since  this  is  impossible  at  present,  he  would  propose  that 
no  more  than  two  national  courts  be  resorted  to,  and  that 
the  parties  should  always  have  the  right  of  renouncing  one 
of  them.  General  Poorlugael^  of  the  Netherlands,  sup- 
ported this  proix)sition  and  cited  the  case  of  Jarndyce 
versus  Jarndyce  in  Dickens^s  "Bleak  House*'  as  indicative 
of  the  delay  and  expense  involved  in  multipiied  jurisdiction,  j 

The  conference  decided  against  an  exclusively  interna- 
tional jurisdiction  in  prize  cases^  for  the  practical  reason 
that  national  courts  can  dispose  more  simply  and  more 


rapidly  of  a  great  many  cases  which  would  never  be  taken 
to  the  international  court  at  all  But  it  adopted  M. 
Hagerup's  suggestion  that  national  jurisdiction  should  be 
exercised  in  no  more  than  two  classes  of  courts.  Each 
country  may  decide,  by  its  own  iegislationj  whether  a  case 
shall  be  appealed  from  a  court  of  first  instance  directly  to 
the  international  court,  or  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  one  higher  national  court.  For  this  reason,  the  inter- 
national court  is  not  called  a  "  Court  of  Appeal "  or  a  "Su- 
preme Court/'  but  merely  the  **  International  Prize  Court/' 
And  to  prevent  undue,  delay,  it  is  provided  that  if  the  na- 
tional courts  fail  to  render  a  definitive  decision  within  tw^o 
years  after  the  date  of  the  capture,  the  international  court 
may  entertain  a  suit  in  original  jurisdiction, 
r  The  fifth  question,  Shall  the  international  jurisdiction 
have  a  permanent  character,  or  be  constituted  only  on  the 
occasion "oT each  war,  was  answered  by  the  British  plan  in 
favor  of  a  permanent  court;  and  Sir  Henry  Howard,  of 
Great  Britain,  urged  in  favor  of  such  a  court  that  it  would 
have  the  stability^  tradition,  contiguity  of  procedure  and 
continuity  of  principles,  the  judicial  prestige  and  moral 
authority  which  would  be  wanting  in  temporary  tribunals 
created  for  special  occasions*  Dr.  Kriege  admitted  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  and  said  that  the  German  plan  had 
at  first  provided  for  a  permanent  court,  but  had  later  dis- 
carded it  because  of  the  practical  consideration  that  pub- 
lic opinion  would  not  understand  why  a  permanent  court 
should  be  established,  if  simply  called  upon  to  function  in 
the  abnormal  event  of  a  war ;  and  also  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  deciding  upon  the  composition  of  a  permanent  court 
which  should  necessarily  be  small,  but  in  which  forty-five 
states  would  have  a  right  to  be  represented. 
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M.  Ruy  Barbosa  advocated  the  British  plan  of  a  per- 
manent court>  and  urged  in  its  support  the  argument  that 
permanence  of  function  alone  gives  to  a  court  stability, 
material  and  moral  independejice,  an  inflexible  application 
of  the  law,  and  that  entire  confidence  of  the  interested 
parties  and  of  the  world  in  general  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  success  of  such  an  institution;  the  ap- 
pointment of  judges  on  the  outbreak  of  a  war  w^ould  be 
exposed  to  disadvantageotrs  influences,  and  even  neutral 
judges  appointed  at  such  a  time  would  be  partial  towards 
one  or  the  other  belligerent,  especially  if  the  belligerents 
are  large  powers. 

Mr.  Choate  stated  the  strong  preference  of  the  American 
delegation  for  a  permanent  court,  ^Masting  not  for  each 
war,  which  might  make  it  almost  an  annual  affair,  because 
wars  are  so  numerous,  but  a  court  which  should  last  for  all 
time,  and  should  gradually  settle  all  international  differ- 
ences in  prize  law  and  establish  an  international  jurispru- 
dence which  should  cover  all  cases  and  command  and 
satisfy  the  confidence  of  all  nations."  But  here  again  Mn 
Choate  suggested  as  a  middle  ground  a  court  whose  juris- 
diction should  be  permanent,  but  whose  judges  should  be 
added  to  in  case  of  war  by  the  appointment  of  another 
judge  by  each  belligerent. 

This  compromise  was  adopted  and  provided  that  tiie 
judges  should  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  be 
eligible  to  reappointment;  that  the  judges  appointed  by 
the  eight  *^ large  powers"  should  sit  continuously^  while 
the  judges  appoinlcd  by  the  other  powers  should  sit  in  turn 
for  portions  of  the  term  of  six  years;  and  that  each  bel- 
ligerent should  be  represented  on  the  court  in  time  of  war 
by  its  appointee. 
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The  sixth  question  had  to  do  with  the  constitution  of  the 
court,  the  number  of  judges,  their  appointment  and  quali- 
fications. 

Sir  Henry  Howard  urged  the  British  plan  of  requiring 
that  judges  should  be  chosen  from  among  those  persons 
whose  special  competence  would  seem  to  mark  them  out 
for  the  service ;  but  both  he  and  Sir  Edward  Fry  expressed 
their  willingness  that  naval  oflScers  should  act  as  assessors 
of  the  court  and  should  be  consulted  on  technical  matters. 
The  German  plan  proposed  that  the  court  be  composed  of 
five  members,  two  of  whom  should  be  admirals  appointed 
by  the  two  belligerents ;  and  Dr.  Kriege  argued  that  their 
knowledge  of  facts  and  their  technical  experience  would 
make  them  most  useful  members,  while  the  possession  of  a 
deliberative,  instead  of  only  a  consultative,  right  would 
render  them  more  impartial.  Professor  de  Martens,  of 
Russia,  approving  of  the  German  plan,  said  that  the  two 
admirals  could  explain  the  laws  and  regulations  of  their 
own  countries,  and  would  aflFord  a  visible  guarantee  that 
the  rights  of  the  belligerents  would  be  respected.  Mr. 
Choate  favored  the  British  plan,  and  said  that  "a  court  is 
a  court  and  a  jurist  is  a  jurist,"  and  the  introduction  of 
any  other  element  than  jurists  would  tend  to  detract  to  that 
extent  from  the  true  judicial  character  which  the  court 
should  possess;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  two  admirals 
sitting  at  either  end  of  the  court  are  designed  merely  to 
represent  their  own  countries  and  "to  neutralize  or  kill 
each  other  oflF,  why  have  them  at  all  ?  Will  it  not  simply 
end  in  their  mutual  slaughter  without  adding  any  new 
life,  strength,  or  vigor  to  the  court  ?  "  The  Anglo-American 
answer  to  the  question  as  to  qualification  was  adopted,  and 
the  rule  provides  that  all  the  judges  appointed  shall  be 
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jurisconsults  of  recognized  competence  in  questions  of 
international  maritime  law  and  enjoying  the  highest  moral 
consideration, 

-y  The  question  as  to  the  number  and  appointment  of  the 
judges  gave  rise  to  the  same  kind  though  not  to  the  same  ( 
length  or  intensity  of  debate,  as  it  did  in  connection  with  i 
the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  The  German  plan  proposed  ' 
the  appointment  of  five  judges,  two  of  whom  were  to  be  / 
appointed  by  the  two  beUigerentSj  two  others  by  nvo  neu- 
tral powers  chosen  by  the  two  belligerents,  and  the  fifth  by  a 
third  neutral  selected,  by  lot,  if  necessary,  by  the  other  tivo 
neutrals.  Dr.  Kriege  advocated  this  plan  for  the  reason 
that  it  gave  representation  to  both  belligerents  and  neutrals, 
and  by  requiring  the  three  neutral  judges  to  be  selected 
from  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  The  Hague, 
it  would  closely  unite  the  two  international  courts* 

Sir  Henry  Howard^  opposing  this  plan,  said  that  it  re- 
quired a  temporary  court,  appointed  on  the  outbreak  of 
a  war;  and  that  it  would  perpetuate  the  chief  defect  of  the 
existing  system,  which  gives  to  belligerents  the  exclusive 
power  of  determining  the  rights  of  neutrals ;  for  the  Ger- 
man plan  would  give  the  appointment  of  the  court  to  bel- 
ligerents, their  friends,  and  the  friend  of  their  friends, 
and  no  matter  how  great  the  hostility  between  the  belliger- 
ents, they  will  always  have  common  interests  to  defend 
against  neutrals. 

The  British  plan  provided  that  **each  of  the  signatory 
powers  whose  merchant  marine,  on  the  date  of  the  signa- 
ture of  this  convention,  is  more  than  800,000  tons,  shall 
designate  one"  judge;*  but  if  any  of  these  powers  should 

1  This  plan  would  have  made  the  court  consist  of  eight  judges^  appouiwi 
by  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Norway,  Fiance,  Jtpu^ 
the  Netherlands,  and  Italy. 
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be  a  party  to  a  suit,  its  appointee  was  to  take  no  part  in  the 
decision  of  the  case.  Sir  Henry  Howard  urged  in  favor 
of  this  plan  that  it  provided  for  the  appointment  of  judges 
not  by  belligerents  as  belligerents,  but  by  all  states  having 
a  considerable  share  in  maritime  commerce;  and  that  it 
insured  impartiality  by  excluding  the  judges  appointed 
by  the  powers  interested  in  the  case  before  the  court.  He 
added  that  his  delegation  was  willing  to  take  one  step 
further  and  exclude  the  appointees  of  any  powers  who 
enter  on  a  war  during  the  continuance  of  the  war.  Dr. 
Kriege,  while  admitting  the  impracticability  of  having  a 
court  of  forty-five  judges,  so  that  each  nation  could  be 
represented  on  it,  objected  to  the  British  plan  because  it 
was  liable  to  the  "reproach  of  lacking  in  equity,"  and 
permitted  the  possession  of  a  few  ships  more  or  less  to 
determine  the  right  of  appointment,  while  it  did  not  dis- 
tinguish between  those  powers  which  have  far  more  than 
8cx>,ooo  tons  of  merchant  marine  and  those  which  had  no 
or  only  a  little  more. 

The  British  plan  would  have  excluded  from  the  court 
appointees  of  two  of  the  eight  "large  powers,"  Russia  and 
Austria,  and  put  the  appointees  of  Norway  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  their  places.  The  delegations  of  the  two  "large 
powers"  excluded  did  not  oppose  the  plan  in  the  sub- 
commission.  Professor  de  Martens  simply  remarking  that 
"since  Russia  does  not  possess  the  minimum  of  merchant 
marine  necessary,  according  to  the  English  plan,  >  to  be 
represented  in  the  International  High  Court,  its  delegate 
will  confine  himself  to  presenting  some  purely  academic 
observations,"  —  on  the  qualification  of  the  judges.^ 

*  M.  Merey  briefly  expressed  Austria's  approval  of  the  court  and  its  prefer- 
ence for  the  Gennan  plan,  but  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  a  committee 
xeadily  reaching  an  agreement  on  its  details. 
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M,  Ruy  Barbosa,  however,  did  not  at  all  confine  him- 
self to  such  obscTvations,  but  expressed  himself  vigorously 
against  the  British  plan.  His  arguments  were^  in  brief >  as 
follows :  no  provision  is  made  by  the  plan  for  the  admis- 
sion to  representation  of  those  powers  whose  merchant 
marine  reaches  the  requisite  minimum  after  "  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  this  convention'^;  the  interests  of  the 
large  powers  are  alone  considered^  or  at  least  made  su- 
preme, by  it,  and  the  weak  will  have  to  submit  to  the 
justice  of  the  strong,  whose  common  interests  may  not  in- 
cline them  to  respect  sufficiently  the  rights  of  the  weak, 
especially  since  it  is  usually  the  most  powerful  w^ho  have 
the  least  reason  for  obeying  the  law ;  the  function  of  the 
court  is  designed  to  be  strictly  judicial,  and  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  function,  the  possession  of  a  minimum  amount 
of  marine  tonnage  is  no  proper  qualification;  an  impor- 
tant mass  of  tonnage,  possessed  by  countricSj  each  \vith  a 
small  amount,  but  larger  in  the  aggregate  than  that  of  sev- 
eral of  the  powers  represented  on  the  court,  is  not  giv^ 
any  share  in  the  appointment  of  the  judges;  a  world 
court  is  desired,  and  yet  the  British  plan  w^ould  bar  out 
many  states  from  having  recourse  to  it  by  depriving  them 
of  the  confidence  which  they  would  have  in  it  if  they  were 
given  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  its  judges ;  finally,  the 
plan  is  particularly  objectionable  because  It  differs  utterly 
in  principle  from  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
which  provides  for  general  representation. 

While  stating  these  objections  emphaticaUyj  M.  Barbosa 
admitted  that  since  the  court  must  in  practice  be  muck 
smaller  than  one  of  forty-five  memliers,  and  since  it  would 
have  to  do  with  disputes  concerning  merchant  marine,  it 
was  only  natural  that  a  restriction  of  its  members  shouU 
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be  based  on  the  importance  of  the  merchant  marine  pos- 
sessed by  each  of  the  powers.  He  proposed,  therefore,  that 
the  nations  whose  merchant  marine  was  inferior  to  the 
designated  tonnage  should  be  admitted  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  of  the  court,  according  to  some  agree- 
ment among  themselves,  or  by  some  other  method.  The 
representatives  of  Sweden  and  Persia  also  objected  mildly 
to  the  British  plan,  and  indorsed  some  such  method  as 
that  suggested  by  M.  Barbosa.  The  committee  of  exami- 
nation, appointed  at  the  end  of  this  session  of  the  sub- 
commission,  took  up  the  work  of  solving  this  problem  of 
the  appointment  of  judges,  and  its  solution,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  conference,  will  be  referred  to  a  little  later. 
The  subcommission  itself  practically  settled  two  other 
questions,  the  seventh  and  eighth  on  the  list,  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  court.  In  reply  to  the  question?  What 
principles  of  law  should  the  court  apply,  the  British  dele- 
gation replied  that  these  principles  should  include  treaties 
and,  in  default  of  these,  the  generally  accepted  principles 
of  international  law ;  when  questions  arise  on  which  there 
is  diflFerence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  international  law,  the 
court  must  itself  adopt  one  principle  or  the  other,  and 
thus  aid  in  the  development  of  international  law.  Baron 
von  Bieberstein  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  with  this 
answer ;  but  M.  Nelidow,  of  Russia,  inquired  why  the  Brit- 
ish plan  did  not  include  the  laws  of  the  captor  country, 
and  said  that  before  judging  the  acts  of  naval  officers, 
accoimt  should  be  taken  of  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
instructions  of  their  country.  To  this.  Sir  Edward  Fry 
replied  that  the  greatest  evil  of  the  present  condition  of 
afifaurs  arises  from  the  multiplicity  of  national  laws  relat- 
ing to  prizes;  and  M.  Nelidow  agreed  with  him  that  the 
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essential  thing  is  to  find  an  international  law  which  can  be 
accepted  by  all  the  world.  The  article  adopted  embodied 
the  British  idea  and  expressly  stipulated  that  the  court  can 
not  regard  the  procedure  enacted  by  the  legislation  of 
the  captor  country  in  cases  where  it  beUeves  that  its  results 
are  opposed  to  justice  and  equity. 

The  final  question,  Should  the  order  and  method  of 
presenting  evidence  before  the  court  be  regulated,  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  method  adopted  was 
in  line  with  that  adopted  for  the  courts  of  arbitration.  M. 
Hagerup  called  attention  to  the  custom  of  many  national 
prize  courts  of  placing  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the 
owner  of  the  captured  vessel,  and  denounced  this  custom 
as  unjust  because  '^he  who  disposes  of  the  property  of 
another  should  prove  his  right  to  do  so,  .  .  .  even 
though  it  be  a  state,  or  its  agent,  which  makes  the  capture/' 
The  method  adopted  calls  for  the  presentation  of  docu- 
mentary and  other  proof  from  both  parties. 

WTien  the  committee  of  examination  took  up  the  work 
of  deciding  upon  a  plan  consistent  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed in  the  subcommissionj  it  found  its  task  much  sim- 
plified by  the  presentation  of  a  plan  agreed  upon  by  the 
delegations  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  France,  and  embodying  the  compromises  already  sug- 
gested. It  was  able,  consequently,  to  agree  upon  a  final 
report  after  only  three  meetings  and  comparatively  little 
diflSculty, 

The  only  part  of  the  plan  which  caused  much  discussion 
or  any  opposition  was  that  concerning  the  constitution  of 
the  court.  At  the  first  meeting,  Mr.  Crowej  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, presented  the  revised  plan  for  the  appointment  of 
judges,  and  said  that  the  prime  element  in  this  matter 
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was  the  maritime  interest  of  the  different  powers.  "It  is 
proper,"  he  said,  "to  remember  that  certain  nations  will 
reap  only  profit  from  the  court,  whereas  others,  endowed 
with  larger  navies,  will  have  to  fulfill  certain  obligations 
and  duties  as  well.  We  beheve  that  it  was  just  to  accord 
to  the  nations  which  possess  a  considerable  marine  —  and 
whose  oflScers  in  consequence  will  have  often  to  justify 
their  conduct  before  the  court  —  a  direct  and  permanent 
representation."  Sir  Exiward  Fry  had  already  stated  that 
the  plan  provided  for  fifteen  judges,  eight  of  whom  were 
to  be  appointed  by  "eight  of  the  large  powers,"  which 
possess  not  only  the  largest  naval  forces  but  also  a  very 
considerable  merchant  marine;  "and  they  are  the  only 
ones,"  he  added,  "which  will  in  all  probability  be  defend- 
ants before  this  new  prize  court."  These  were  the  only 
arguments  advanced  in  support  of  this  part  of  the  plan ; 
but  they  were  accepted  without  opposition  in  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Crowe  proceeded  to  explain  that  the  sug- 
gestion to  have  the  other  seven  judges  elected  by  groups 
of  the  other  states  had  been  discarded,  for  the  reason  that 
any  such  classification  would  have  been  unable  to  secure 
the  unanimous  indorsement  of  the  conference;  the  plan 
proposed,  therefore,  gave  to  each  of  the  other  states  the 
appointment  of  a  judge,  who  should  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  six  years,  but  should  sit  in  the  tribunal  for  a  shorter 
period,  depending  upon  the  importance  of  his  country's 
merchant  marine.  He  presented  a  table  of  the  "other 
powers,"  to  whose  judges  were  assigned  seats  for  periods 
ranging  from  one  to  four  years.  On  the  motion  of  M. 
Hammarskjold,  the  committee  adopted  without  discus- 
sion the  amendment  that  the  "other  powers"  should  be 
represented  on  the  court  during  the  continuance  of  any 
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war  in  which  they  might  be  engaged,  tlic  retirement  of 
the  judges  whose  places  would  thus  be  filled  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot ;  and  this  amendment  afterwards  secured  the 
acceptance  of  the  court  by  several  ]x>wtTs. 

The  ofiponents  of  this  plan  of  apf>ointment  were  not 
ready  to  discuss  it  on  its  first  presentation,  but  in  the  two 
succeeding  meetings  of  the  committee  M,  Barbosa  ex- 
pressed his  opposition  to  it.  He  staled  that  the  court  of 
arbitration  and  the  prize  court  differed  in  that  the  latter 
had  to  do  only  with  slates  which  had  maritime  interests,  and 
admitted  the  justice  of  tlie  jirinciple  on  which  the  apfKiint- 
ment  of  its  judges  was  based.  But  the  application  of  the 
principle  in  the  pro[>osed  pltan  he  objected  to  for  the  rea- 
son that  Brazil  was  ranked  in  the  fourth  class  of  "other 
powers,"  whose  judges  would  sit  for  only  two  of  the  six  years ; 
whereas,  according  to  the  best  statistics  he  could  findi  its 
merchant  marine  should  ]>lace  it  above  Belgium,  Portu- 
gal, and  Rou mania,  which  were  ranked  in  the  ihird  class, 
and  far  above  Switzerland  and  Scrvia,  which  do  not  possess 
a  single  ship  and  yet  are  ranked^  the  one  alx>vc,  the  other 
together  with,  Brazil.  M*  Esteva,  of  Mexico,  indora*d  M. 
Barbosa's  objection,  which  was  applicable  to  the  rank 
assigned  Mexico  as  well ;  but  Count  Mortera,  of  Spain,  al- 
though his  country  possessed  more  merchant  marine  than 
Austria,  one  of  the  favored  eight  *Marge  powers,"  said  that 
his  delegation  would  accept  the  second  rank  assigned  il,^ 
provided  that  a  {Kiriodical  revision  should  be  made.  And 
M.  Hagerup  said  that,  although  his  country's  merchant 
marine  ranked  fourth  among  all  the  powers  of  the  woHd^ 
it  would  accept  the  eleventh  place  assigned  ir,  in  the  third 
class  of  smaller  powers.    "It  makes  this  sacrifice/*  he 

1  That  m.  the  fim  clnsi  Among  the  '^imoUcr  powcra.'* 
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said,  "with  the  object  of  aiding  the  accomplishment  of  a 
useful  task  which  will  have  great  results  in  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law.**  M.  Hagerup's  short  speech 
was  warmly  applauded,  and  under  its  influence  the  oppos- 
ing minority  was  appealed  to  by  Professor  Lammasch,  of 
Austria,  and  Mr.  Crowe,  the  former  of  whom  urged  that 
not  only  merchant  marine  but  naval  force  as  well  —  not 
only  captives  but  captors  also  —  had  been  considered  in 
the  plan ;  while  Mr.  Crowe  argued  that  if  one  judge  for  the 
entire  period  were  assigned  to  Norway,  for  example,  and 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Germany  were  as- 
signed judges  solely  in  proportion  to  their  merchant 
marine,  the  desired  number  of  fifteen  judges  would  be  far 
surpassed;  hence  certain  countries  must  be  resigned  to 
figure  in  the  same  group  with  powers  that  have  much  less 
tonnage.  But  the  minority  did  not  yield  their  objections, 
and  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee  M.  Esteva  sent  a 
letter  stating  that  his  country  had  instructed  him  to  reject 
every  plan  in  which  "  all  the  states  summoned  to  the  con- 
ference, large  or  small,  strong  or  weak,  arc  not  regarded 
under  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  equality";  and  M. 
Barbosa  made  another  speech  pointing  out  the  mathemati- 
cal inequalities  of  the  ranking  of  the  states,  especially  of 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Argentina,  and  Chili,  both  as  regards  their 
merchant  marine  and  their  naval  forces.  No  reply  was 
made  to  this  speech,  and  the  committee  adopted  the  plan 
by  a  vote  of  ten  delegations  to  one. 

When  the  committee's  report  was  presented  to  the 
I  Commission,  M.  Barbosa  immediately  took  the  floor 
to  state  that  the  Brazilian  delegation  had  been  one  of  the 
most  consistent  and  foremost  advocates  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  prize  court,  its  exclusive  jurisdic- 
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lion  over  prizes,  its  permanence,  and  the  apportionment  of 
its  judges  among  the  powers  according  to  their  maritime 
interests;  but  that  precisely  because  of  this  fact  it  had 
opposed  the  plan  of  appointing  judges  which  was  alleged 
to  be  based  on  the  three  elements  of  the  tonnage  of  mer- 
chant marine,  the  value  of  maritime  commerce,  and  the 
strength  of  naval  forces.  This  plan,  he  charged,  was  un- 
just, on  this  basis,  to  American  states,  and  especially  to 
Brazil ;  and  his  delegation  would  vote  against  the  projects 
On  the  other  hand,  the  delegations  of  Mexico  and  Ar- 
gentina, on  whose  behalf  M.  Barbosa  had  made  an  appeal 
against  the  plan  of  appointment^  both  announced,  the  first 
that  it  would  not  oppose,  and  the  second  that  it  would 
vote  for,  the  report  as  presented  by  the  committee*  M. 
Esteva  said  that  his  withdrawal  from  opposition  was  au- 
thorized by  his  country  under  the  influence  of  its  desire 
to  cooperate  in  an  effort  for  peace,  M.  Larreta,  of  Argen- 
tina, in  a  much  applauded  speech,  said  that  his  country^s 
adherence  to  the  plan  was  due  to  its  belief  that  the  court 
established  by  it  would  render  impartial  decisions,  instead 
of  the  more  or  less  partial  ones  rendered  at  present  by 
belligerent  courtSj  and  that  it  would  be  the  first  inter- 
national jurisdiction  created  by  the  civilized  world,  and 
would  become  immediately,  not  only  a  desirable  step  for- 
ward, but  an  indispensable  institution- 

"We  accept  the  place  accorded  to  the  ArgentiQe  Republic  in  the 
distribution  of  judges,"  he  said,  "  not  only  because  we  believe  in  the 
good  faith  which  has  determined  it,  and  which,  in  fact,  approximates 
the  truth,  but  also  because  we  have  regarded  the  project  less  as  a 
problem  in  arithmetic  than  as  an  institution  of  trust  and  harmoay. 
It  may  be  Chat  the  Argentine  Republic  should  have  had  a  higher  rank- 
ing. We  are  to-day  the  leading  exporters  of  cereals  in  the  world.  .  . . 
But  this  little  sacrifice  we  make  freely,  in  homage  to  this  great  work 
of  law  and  justice." 
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Of  the  other  Latm-American  delegations,  the  Venezuelan 
announced  that  it  would  abstain  from  voting  on  the  plan 
because,  although  designed  to  establish  a  much-to-be- 
desired  institution,  it  flatly  contradicted  the  principle  of 
the  equality  of  sovereign  states ;  and  the  delegation  from 
Chili  announced  that  it  too  would  abstain  from  the  vote 
while  awaiting  new  instructions. 

The  delegations  of  Roumania,  Norway,  Greece,  Belgium, 
and  Servia,  in  announcing  their  acceptance  of  the  plan, 
stated  that  it  was  acceptable  to  them  in  spite  of  its  unequal 
distribution  of  the  judges,  because  there  was  an  essential 
difference  between  a  court  of  arbitral  justice,  in  which 
there  should  be  absolute  equality  of  representation,  and  a 
prize  court,  which  would  be  called  upon  to  adjudicate  only 
one  special  kind  of  international  differences. 

After  this  general  discussion  of  the  plan,  the  commis- 
sion slightly  amended  the  articles  submitted  to  it  and 
ivdopted  them  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  two  (Brazil 
and  Turkey),  with  fifteen  abstentions.* 

When  the  articles  were  reported  to  the  conference  in 
plenary  session  the  negative  vote  was  reduced  to  one  (Bra- 
zil; Turkey  this  time  abstained),  the  abstentions  were 
reduced  to  five,  and  the  favorable  vote  was  increased  to 
thirty-eight,  although  ten  of  the  countries  casting  a  favora- 
ble vote  conditioned  it  on  the  reserve  of  the  article  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  judges.  In  view  of  the  one  nega- 
tive vote  against  the  articles  establishing  the  prize  court, 
they  could  not,  according  to  the  precedent  set  by  the  first 
conference,  have  taken  their  place  as  an  adopted  conven- 
tion in  the  Final  Act  of  the  conference ;  but  the  committee 

^  Ten  of  the  delegations  abstaining  were  Latin  American;  the  other  five 
were:   Denmark,  Russia,  Montenegro,  Persia,  and  Japan. 
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having  charge  of  the  Final  Act  received  the  assurance  of 
M.  Barbosa  that  Brazil  would  not  oppose  this  action. 
Hence  the  "  Convention  relative  to  the  Establishment  of 
an  International  Prize  Court,"  with  its  fifty-seven  articles, 
figures  as  one  of  the  thirteen  conventions  adopted  by  the 
conference. 


XIV.   A   SUMMARY   OF   RESULTS   AND 
THEIR  HISTORICAL   IMPORTANCE 

A.   ATTEMPTS 

The  direct  results  of  the  labors  of  the  two  conferences 
were  exgiessedJa^e  form  of  conventions,  declarations, 
and  nS^ires  (vosuxui  Under  thg  last  named  are  to  be 
found  what  may  be  called  the  (fattempts^  as  distinguished 
from  the  "achievements,"  of  the  conferences!  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  call  these  "failures,"  as  distinguished  from 
"successes'';  for,  aside  from  their  indirect  result  of 
recognizing  and  sustaining  public  sentiment,  they  may 
have  the  direct  result  in  the  near  future  of  inciting  the 
governments  to  enter  upon  a  serious  study  of  certain 
pressing  problems  and  thus  to  inaugurate  a  campaign 
of  education  which  will  result  in  the  molding  of  national 
public  opinion  concerning  those  problems  and  the  attain- 
ment of  an  international  solution  of  them. 

This  solution  may  be  confidently  hoped  for  in  succeed- 
ing conferences ;  for  it  will  be  noted  that  even  within  the 
short  period  of  eight  years  some  of  the  "attempts"  of 
the  first  conference  became  the  "achievements"  of  the 
second. 

a.  The  Conference  of  1899 

I.     ARMAMENTS 

The  action  of  the  first  conference  on  the  question  of 
armaments  was  the  unanimous  expression  of  a  belief  and 
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f desire;    the^^tdvefj^namely,  that  *'a  HmitatipQ, jqI  the 

blitary  expenses  which  now  burden  the  world  is  greatly 

be  desired  in  the  interests  of  the  material  and  moral 

yell-being  of  mankind'^;  and  tb<^s2aJJiat  *'the  govem- 

lents,  having  regard  to  the  propositions  advanced  in  the 

Ironf&rpnrf^^   j^WLl  taVf^  np^  thf^  ^t^^dy  nf  the  pofisihility  of 

fan  agreement  concerning  the  hmitation  of  armed  forces 
on  land  and  seaj^  and  of  military  Fndgets." 

This  act^ion  was  in  no  sense  a  limitation  of  armaments, 
f  and  J  indeed^  the  increase  of  armaments  continued  at  re- 
dou b led^speed  aitcr  the  adjournment  of  the  conferencep 
ButTneattention  of  the  nations  %va5  forcibly  directed  to 
the  question;  a  stapdarct  was  erected^  an  ideal  held  up; 
to  serve  as  the  goal  of  futurecffQrts;  Argentina  and  Chili 
reached  that  goal  three  years  after  the  conierence  ad^ 
jounied;  and  some  of  the  governments  took  up  a  gf^idjL. 
of  aFleast  one  phase  of  the  question  and  entered  upon 
a  direct  communication  with  each  other  as  to  the  results 
of  their  study  one  year  before  the  second  conference 
assembled^ 

This  study  was  considered  by  the  second  conference  as 
wholly  inadequate,  and  as  having  induced  some  of  the 
larger  powers  to  decline  to  enter  upon  a  further  inter- 
national  discussion  of  the  subject.  T^i^  tb^  ^ppral  nf_^^^ 
Conferenc£-ijf  iSoq  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  question 
was  still  considered  as  the  sme  qua  nan  of  its  solution, 
and  was  acdSFdmg^ly  repeated  by  the  Conference  of  1007. 

^  See  United  States  Senate  Document,  No.  444,  60th  Coi^gicas,  ist  Sessit^p, 
page  9. 
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n.     WARFARE   ON   THE   SEA 

I.  Marine  Cannon 

The  conference  voted  to  refer  the  question  of  prohibit:^-- — ^ 
Ping  the  introduction  of  new  t)rpes  of  marine  cannon,  and 
jof  those  with  larger  caliber,  to  study  by  the  governments,    y  y. 
J  But  there  seems  to  have  been  but  little  hope  in  the  con- 
jference  that  the  governments  would  act  upon  this  vote, 
*and  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  have  done  so. 

2.    Torpedo  Boats  and  Rams 

The  proposition  to  prohibit  the  use  of  submarine  torpedo  \ 
boats,  or  plimgers,  met  with  so  much  opposition  that  it  ^ - 
wa^  abandoned.  ^ 

The  propositions  to  prohibit  the  construction  of  war 
ships  with  rams,  and  to  mask  the  rams  on  war  ships  in 
time  of  peace,  were  also  abandoned,  and  without  formal 
action. 

^3.    The  Private  Property  of  Belligerents 

The  United  States  proposition  that  the  private  property 
of  belligerents  shoiild  be  exempt  from  capture  in  maritime 
jgarfafe  was  referred,  by  unanimous  vote,  to  a  later  con- 
f erence  for  discussion.  But  the  importance  of  the  question 
and  the  reasonableness  of  the  American  proposition  were 
presented  to  the  conference,  and  through  it  to  the  nations, 
in  an  impressive  address  by  Ambassador  White;  and 
the  delegation  from  Italy  stated  its  country's  adhesion 
to  the  proposition  both  in  principle,  as  an  international 
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rule,  and  in  practice,  as  applied  in  the  treaty  between 
Italy  and  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  this  American  proposition  was  pushed  to 
no  funher  conclusion  should  be  viewed  in  the  light  of 
what  was  accomplished  by  the  conference  in  the  direction 
of  arbitration.  Ambassador  WTiite  wTote  in  his  diary 
at  the  time  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  exemption  of 
pri\-ate  property  on  the  sea:  "WTiat  we  are  sent  here  for 
is,  above  all,  to  devise  some  scheme  of  arbitration;  and 
amthing  which  comes  in  the  way  of  this,  by  provoking 
ill  feeling  or  prolonging  discussion  on  other  points,  will 
diminish  our  chances  of  obtaining  what  the  whole  world 
so  earnestly  desires." 

4.    Neutral  Rights  and  Duties  ^ 

The  comparatively  unimportant  right,  or  "faculty,"  of 
neutral  states  to  send  their  naval  attaches  to  the  theater 
of  maritime  warfare,  was  the  only  neutral  right  or  duty 
on  the  seas  discussed  by  the  Conference  of  1899;  and  the 
conference  declined  to  sanction  even  this  right.  But  the 
raising  of  the  question  of  neutral  rights  and  duties  in 
warfare  on  the  land  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  desire  that 
the  entire  question  should  be  referred  to  a  later  conference. 
"This  desire  was  heeded  in  1907,  and  an  important  code 
of  rules  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  on 
both  land  and  sea  was  adopted  by  the  second  conference. 

5.   Laws  and  Customs  of  Naval  Warfare        6 

An  attempt  was  made  to  have  one  custom  of  naval 
warfare,  that  of  bombarding;  imfortified  seaports,  regu- 
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lated  by  international,  agreement.     But  the  conference^"    ^ 
consented  only  to  have  this  question  referred  to  a  later     J 
conference.     This  reference  jTiet  with  entire  success  in    ^  ^ 
^1907,  however;   and  the  work  oT^e  first  conference  in 
codifying  the  laws  of  warfare  on  land  inspired  the  second 
conference  to  regulate  various  other  customs  of  maritime 
warfare  than  that  of  bombardment. 


ni.    WARFARE  ON  LAND 

I.  New  Arms  and  Methods 

Tl\g  various  attempts  to  prohibit  the  introduction  or 
use  of  new  and  more  powerful  kinds  of  explosives,  cannon, 
and  muskets  came  to  naught  in  the  conference,  and  have 
been  commonly  regarded  as  absolute  failures.  It  may 
be  noted^^Jiwwevti,  tlial  Lliese  alltmpk»-3Kege  based  on 
the  Demotion  of  St.  Petersburg  of  1868^  j^hich  was 
ratified  ^^eventeen  European  powers;  and  that  the 
spirit  of  this  declaration  was  successfully  appealed  to  in 
the  case  of  a  new  kind  of  bullets  the  use  of  which  was 
prohibited  by  the  first  conference. 

2.  NetUral  Rights  and  DtUies 

•NTntVimg  wgc  a  rrfipn pi i<;heH  by  the  first  Conference  in 
the  definition  and  <.anc-tion  ^^  ^^^  n'^Vitn  nnH  HulT^^c  of 
neutrals  in  warfare  on  the  land.  But  the  importance 
of  the  question  was  so  impressively  stated  that  the  confer- 
ence  voted  unanimously  to  refer  it  to  the  next  conference; 
and  the.^econd  conference  made  extraordinary  progress 
in  the  solution  of  it. 


IV,     ARBITRATION 

J\.   Obligaiory  ArbUration 

Universal  obligatory  arbitration,  that  is,  obliptory 
arbitration  for  aU  classes  and  cases  of  dispute,  l^as^coa- 
sideFed  by  the  conference  entirely  impossible  under  the 
existing  circumstanceSj  and  no  delegation  even  proposed 

On  the  other  hand,  the  importance  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration for  certain  classes  of  cases  as  a  means  of  asserting 
the  principles  of  law  in  international  relations  and  of 
eliminating  many  troublesome  misunderstandings  bgween 
states,  was  gmphatically  asserted  and  freely  admitted. 
The  attempt  was  accordingly  made  to  secure  a  c'6ll7ention 
providing  for  obligatory  arbitration  in  eleven  classes  of 
caseSj  in  so  far  as  these  cases  should  not  affect  the  vital 
interests  or  the  honor  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  In 
the  face  of  strong  opposition,  ajaxLJn- order  to  insure 
unanimous  support  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  (voluntary) 
Arbitration,  tlus  attempt  was  abandovea^efore  the  propo- 
sition was  brought  to  a  formal  vote. 

The   conference  did  formally  indcJrse    {hyf^i 


of  the  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Adjustment  of  Inter- 
national Differences)  the  introduction  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration for  certain  classes  of  cases  in  separate  treaties 
contracted  by  the  individual  states ;  and  the  large  number 
and  the  success  of  such  treaties  which  had  recently  been 
contracted  were  made  very  prominent  in  the  conference's 

discussions.         /    ^ ^ 

The  famous^^^ArricIe,j2^ — (of    the   above-named  con- 
vent ion) ,  which  m^^e  it  the  duty  of  the  signatory  powers 
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aBind  the  parties  to  a  dispute  that  the  Permanent 
Court^^l^Ajiutmtioh  is  open  i:crthef&,- was  atse-advocated 
and  Svekomed^^as^-a— stcp"^lB:  tne  direction  ol  oDltgatory 
afB^    wMt^^^e  exponent  of  Germany  *s  po\\^er{ul 
opfiosition  to   a   ^pT^eral   treaty  of   obligatory  arbitration 
said  that  wiicn  the  Permanent  Court  should  be  put  in 
operation,   the   opportune   moment   might   come   when, 
after   experiments   between   separate   natjgjis,--a   list   of 
cases  could  be  agreed  upon  obligatory  for  all. 
I     The  impulse  of  the  first  conference  towards  q^ligatgry 
n  arbitration  is  sfiown  by  the  fact.jhat-aft^f'  tb&-.adJQum- 
ment  of  the  conference  the  German^g03i£isment  devoted 
itself  to  a  profound  studytjf^^ETigatQry  arbitration^  and     _ 
adopted  severalr^reatteTproviding  for  it^  and  at  the  secoridll  /M 
:onfercnce  announced  jt^-^itTTtTcon version  to  a  belief" 
its  eificacy-  aed^dSlif a  bil  itylnso  far  as  treaties  between 
iparate  nations  are  concerned. 

This  impulse  is  shown  by  the  additional  fact  that 
various  other  countries,  great  and  small^  **have  made 
baste,"  to  quote  Mr.  Choate's  speech  in  the  Conference 
of  1907,  "to  interchange  with  other  individual  nations 
agreements  to  settle  the  very  questions  for  which  arbitra- 
tion was  recognized  by  the  last  conference  as  the  most 
efficacious  and  equitable  remedy,  by  that  peaceful  method 
instead  of  by  a  resort  to  war.  I  believe  that  some  thirty 
Lreatieg  have  been  thus  exchanged  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  alonCj  all  substantially  to  the  same  purport  and 

II  effect." 
And  Baron  von  Bieberstein,  of  Germany,  said  m  the 
second  conference:    *'In  the  course  of  our  debates  the 
fortunate  fact  has  been  mentioned  that  a  long  series  of 
other   treaties  of  obligatory  arbitration  have  been  con- 
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eluded  between  various  states.  This  is  genuine  progr^s^ 
and  the  credit  of  it  is  due,  incontestably,  to  the  first  Peace  ^ 
Conference." 


r 


2,    7"/^  Forcible  Collection  of  Debts 

The  only  class  of  debts^  for  whose  collection  obligatory 
arbitration  was  proposed  in  the  first  conference,  was  that 
class  which  arises  from  pecuniary  damages  suffered  by 
one  state  or  its  citizens  as  the  result  of  the  illegal  action 
or  negligence  of  another  state  or  its  citizens. 

It  was  recognized  that  since  disputes  having  to  do 
with  such  damages  have  formed  the  large  majority  of 
the  cases  submitted  to  arbitration  they  are  especially 
suitable  for  submission  to  obligatory  arbitration.  Such 
disposition  was  provided  for  ihem  by  unanimous  vote 
Si  a  committee  of  the  first  conference,  and  by  a  vote  of 
ttorty-one  to  eight  in  a  commission  of  the  second  con- 
ference,  But^in  hnjfc^^cases  this  agreement  failed  when 
^e  other  parts_o£jheISEn^^fy-urbitration  programme 
vere  di^ 

6,    The  Conference  op  1907 


J 


I.    ARMAMENTS 


The  Russian  government  omitted  the  subject  of  the 
HmltMiqn  of  LirinAmLUL^  Irom  the  programme  of  the 
second    confefeiiLu,  -and"   scveial    uLliei     puweis    made 

a    deter  mmed^'euort    m     prr^vpnt     it^     homff    mtrnAureii 

*  The  arbitration  of  contract  debts  was  regarded,  in  the  second  confeittiE*, 
as  different  fromi,  or  a  different  kind  of*  obligatory  arbitration,  and  was  made 
the  iubject  of  ati  international  agreement. 
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for  discussioiL...  But  the  conference  as  a  whole  deter- 
minea  to  regard  it,  as  Secretary  Root  instructed  the 
United  Stq.tes  delegation  to  regard  it,  as  "imfinished 
business." 

Accordingly,  theimportance  of  restricting  theJncrease 
of  armamentsjsyiri  agnin  imprca&td  upun  llit  lupitstittatives 
of  the  natioTTi;^  figt^in  thr  irlrf^Mi  ii ,  f  iii'iil  |^ii,il 
powers  expressed  the  sympathy  of  their  people  with  the 
generaLjgroposition ;  and  again  the  governments  were 
m-ged  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  study  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  finding  a  practical  plan  of  limitation,  and  of 
securing  international  agreement  to  adopt  it  ;  while 
for  the  first  time  in  the  presence  of  the  representatives 
of  all  the  nations,  an  inductive  argument  for  limitation 
was  made  on  the  basis  of  ^^fJYf^  y^arc  rrM^py^^^  ^xp^^ 
ment  on  the  part  nf  tw^  imjnrrtnnt  rvp^iH^'^M  "f  11^"  N  v^ 

In  furtherance  of  the  desire  expressed  by  the  con- 
ference that  the  question  of  armaments  shall  be  subjected 
to  a  thorough  study,  the  International  Peace  Congress, 
at  its  session  of  1907  in  Munich,  requested  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Bureau  at  Berne  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  to  initiate  that  study.  The  Bureau, 
through  its  representatives  in  the  various  nations,  has  \ 
already  created  a  number  of  representative  committees 
in  the  principal  countries  of  both  hemispheres  with  the 
duty  of  studying  thoroughly  and  impartially  the  whole 
armament  question,  of  laying  the  results  of  their  study 
before  the  governments  and  the  public,  and  of  procuring 
as  soon  as  possible  the  meeting  of  an  international  con- 
ference charged  with  the  sole  duty  of  solving  this  knotty 
problem. 


A/ 


\ 
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n.    WARFARE   ON   THE   SEA 

yi.    The  Private  Property  of  Belligerents 
T\)e  ^*  American  idea^'  of  exempting  the  private  property 

again  presented  to  the  nations  by  America's  first  delegate 
in  a  profoimdly  impressive  address.  After  a  discussion 
of  it  which  lasted  three  weeks  and  which  showed  the 
strength  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  its  favor  and  the 
weakness  of  those  opposed  to  it,  twenty-one  of  the  forty- 
four  nations  represented  cast  their  votes  for  its  adoption 
and  only  eleven  voted  against  it.  The  eight  "large 
powers"  were  evenly  divided  on  the  question,  and  this 
fact,  rather  than  the  negative  vote,  abstention,  or  absence 
of  nineteen  of  the  "small  powers,"  was  the  chief  reason 
why  the  American  delegation  decided  not  to  press  the 
matter  in  a  plenary  session  of  the  conference,  but  to  leave 
it  where  the  commission  had  brought  it. 

"There  it  was  left,"  says  Mr.  Choate,*  "either  for  these  twenty- 
two  *  nations  to  agree,  as  they  may  agree,  to  a  treaty  between  them- 
selves, for  the  practical  establishment  of  the  doctrine  between  them 
in  case  they  engage  in  war,  or  for  action  by  a  further  conference  to 
be  held  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  years.  So  there,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  was  very  great  progress  made.  We  do  not  stand  any  more 
where  we  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference,  nobody  assenting 
to  it  but  ourselves,  but  twenty-two  nations  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance pledged  to  the  proposition  which  makes  so  strongly  for 
peace." 

*  In  an  address  before  the  New  York  State  Bar  Association,  January  24i 
1908. 

2  Mr.  Choate  states  the  number  of  afl&rmative  votes  to  be  twenty-two, 
and  it  may  be  that  Chili,  who  abstained  from  the  first  vote,  or  one  of  the  eleven 
absentees,  later  asked  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  the  proposition;  but  the 
oflScial  record  gives  the  number,  and  list,  of  the  aflSniiative  votes  as  twenty- 
one.    See  note,  page  138. 
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It  may  be  noted,  also,  that  the  favorable  attitude  of 
a  large  section  of  the  conference  towards  the  exemption 
of  merchant  ships  and  cargoes  from  capture  made  easier 
the  path  to  success  of  the  propositions  to  accord  merchant 
ships  in  hostile,  ports  a  delay  of  favor  before  capture,  to 
treat  the  crews  of  captured  merchant  ships  with  especial 
leniency,  and  to  exempt  from  capture  mail  and  ships 
engaged  in  fishing  or  in  scientific,  charitable,  or  religious 
missions. 

2.   Blockade 

An  attempt  was  mnHfi  by  iiftvfral  statps  of  rontinpntnl 

Fnrnpp    tn    iiP^tnVf    "pffprtivp    h1nrlfaHf^>>    ff\    thncA  which 

are  maintained  by  naval  forces  stationed  in  such  a  way 
as  to  create  an  evident  danger  to  ships  which  desire  to 
attempt  a  passage,  and  to  restrict  the  capture  of  such 
ships  to  the  moment  when  they  are  attempting  to  break 
the  established  lines.  But  the  British  contention  that 
cruisers  and  submarine  mines  are  proper^ m^ns-OiCSa^ 
forcing  a  blocka^e^-andr  the-  AniCTican^issistence  that 
a  shi^^sdiictr-sete  saik  fui  a  blockaded  potf,  after  the 
blockade  has  been  duly  announced,  may  be  seized  beyond 
the  established  lines,  prevented  Jhe  ^-Ifempt  at  restriction 
from  bemg^^uccessluL:    ''''  ^ 

The  conference  made  no  direct  reference  of  the  subject 
of  blockade  to  the  consideration  of  the  next  conference; 
but  it  was  doubtless  meant  to  be  included  in  its  reference 
to  that  body  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  warfare. 

3.   Contraband  of  War 

The  British  proposition  to  abolish  the  principle  of 
rpTitrahanH  ^\  war^ViP  Brazilian  proposition  to  abolish 
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the  distinction  between  absolute  and  conditional  contra- 
band, and  the  German,  Frenchj  and  American  propo- 
sitions to  define  more  clearly  the  meaning  and  liability 
of  absolute  and  conditional  contrabandj  alLJailed  of 
adoption^  .  ^ 

^'"'Blirthe  British  proposition j  at  first  marvelled  at  be- 
cause of  its  radical  character,  received  a  vote  of  tvvcntj- 
six  for  J  five  against,  and  four  abstentions.  Four  of  the 
five  negative  votes  were  cast  by  "great  powers/*  while 
Japan,  another  of  the  eight  great  powers,  abstained. 
Three  of  the  eight  great  powers  voted  for  the  proposition, 
and  twenty- three  of  the  other  nations  united  with  them 
in  support  of  this  radical  measure  j  hence  it  is  probable 
that  when  the  subject  comes  up  in  the  next  conference,"]? 
at  least  a  strict  definition  of  absolute  and  conditional 
contraband  will  be  agreed  upon. 

4*   The  Destruction  of  Neutral  Prizes 

The  pmpnRJMnri  tn  g^f^mrr  n  pHilul^iUnii  of  |Ii^^t1p>- 
struction  of  neutral  prizes,  and  to  require  every  neutral 
prize  either  to  be^taken  before  a  prize  cotu't  or  released, 
failed  of  adoption,  and  was  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  next  conference.  An  amendment  to  tliis_proposition, 
namely,  thaineutralj3^hw5felgrpermitteHTo^recelv^^ 
their^jiarKnn  bntKJ^elHgcrent  ai5"^STTt!4a:al_2nzeSj^_was 
and- 


ado 


opted 
saving  many  neutral  prte 


Iviir 
rom  aestniction* 


5*    The  Laufs  and  Customs  of  Naval  Warfare 

The  attempt  to  apply  to  naval  warfare  the  remarkable 
code  of  laws  and  customs  adopted  by  the  Conference 


of  1899  for  the  regulation  of  warfare  upon  land  did  not 
result  in  the  adoption  of  a  code  of  maritime  law.  But 
it  did  result  in  a  valuable  report  upon  the  applicabilityf « 
of  the  code  of  1899  to  naval  warfare,  and  in  the  twofold 
desire,  passed  unanimously  by  the  conference,  that  the 
question  be  referred  to  the  next  conference  and  that 
meanwhile  the  powers  shall  apply  the  code  of  1899  to 
naval  warfare  as  far  as  possible. 


I 


fm. 


ARBITRATION 


I.  Internaiional  Commissions  of  Inquiry 

*The  attempts,  first,  to  make  it  the  dtdy  of  the  powers 
to  call  the  attention  of  nations  in  dispute  to  the  desirability 
of  appointing  commissions  to  inquire  into  the  dispute; 
and,  secondj  tq^  induce  the  powers  to  agree  to  establish 
international  coinmi5sions""of  inquiryV  instead  of  merely 
declaring  that  they  judged  their  establisBment  to  be 
useful7TSiKdn5f^aTh1e\'ement|^^^^n  other  hand,  the 

powers  agreed  that  tlieje^tablishment  of  such  commissions 
is  ^Both  useful  and  destrabk^^jkd  they  adopted  an  Jm- 
"provect'code  of  procedure  ^or  sucli  commissions  when 
established,! 

>2,   ObUgatary  Arbitration 

f 

The  attempt  to  apply  the  principle  of  obligatory  ar- 

bitration  m  a  gcnemi  irmv  bulweuu  all  the  imtiuns  did 
not  succeed.  It  gave  rise  to  a  prolonged  and  extraor- 
dihary  debate^ in  the  course  of  which  it  became  evident 
that  the  Dominican  proposition  to  establish  unrestricte'^ 
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obligatory  arbitration  was  premature,  but  that  the  nations 
were  unanimous  in  expressing  an  ardent  desire  for  re- 
stricted obligatory  arbitration  in  same  form^  either  in  the 
form  of  a  general  treaty  between  all  the  nationsj  or  in 
that  of  separate  treaties  between  pairs  of  nations,  and 
either  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  specifying  a  list  of  definite 
classes  of  disputes,  or  in  that  of  a  treaty  providing  for  the 
arbitration  of  alldi  spates  with  certain  specified  exceptions. 
f ^ ThyT^jnerican  pro po sit ionNjf  obligatory  arbitration 
lor  judicial  disputesand^thCse^elating  to  the  interpreta- 
tion and  application  of  treaties,  with  the  ejeception  of 
those  involving  vital  interests,  independence,  and  honor, 
and  the  interests  of  third  parties,  secured  an  aflSrmative 
vote  of  thirty-five  to  ninej  The  Portuguese  prop&wtion 
of  obligatory  arbitration  for  som^  list  of  cases  secured  an 
affirmative  vote  of  thirty-three  to  eleven;  and  obligatory 
arbitration  for  the  proposed  list  of  cases  secured  an  aflinn- 
ativc  vote  of  thirty-one  to  thirteen* 
•  In  view  of  the  lack  of  unanimity  revealed  by  the  debate 
and  the  above-mentioned  votes,  the  conference  did  n0 
adggt  any  definite  measure  providing  for  obligatory 
arbitration  in  any  form.  But  it  did  adopt  by  a  vote  oF 
forty-one  ayes  and  three  abstentions^*  a  recognition  of 
obligatory  arbitration  in  principle;  a  declaration  that 
certain  differences,  and  especially  those  relating  to  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  international  treaties, 
are  capable  of  being  submitted  to  obligatory  arbitration 
without  any  restriction  whatever;  and  an  assertion  that 
the  diversities  of  opinion  revealed  in  the  long  debate 
did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  a  juristic  controversy*  J 

*  One  of  the  three  delegations  which  abstained  was  that  of  the  United 
States,  the  priine  advocate  of  the  proposition  for  obligatory  arbitration-  Sea 
page  34S. 
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It  IS  also  noteworthy  that  the  German  and  Austrian 
delegations,  which  led  the  opposition  to  the  proposed  plans 
for  obligatory  arbitration,  did  so  for  the  expressed  reason 
that  these  plans,  if  adopted,  would  injure  the  progress  of 
obligatory  arbitration,  and  that  they  were  among  the 
foremost  and  most  emphatic  advocates  of  obligatory 
arbitration,  in  the  form  of  separate  treaties  between  pairs 
of  nations,  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 
'The  United  States  delegation,  in  its  report  to  the  govern- 
ment, comments  on  this  attempt  and  its  result  as  follows  : 

"It  may  be  admitted  that  the  establishment  of  the 
principle  of  obligatory  arbitration   is  an  advance.    It 
is  not,  however,  the  great  advance  so  earnestly  desired;^ 
for  a  concrete  treaty  embodying  the  principle  of  obliga/v 
tory  arbitration  would  have  been  infinitely  more  valuabl 
than  the  declaration  of  obligatory  arbitration,  however 
solemnly  made." 

B.  ACHIEVEMENTS 

The  accomplished  facts  of  the  two  conferences,  or  the 
questions  which  were  proposed,  discussed,  and  answered 
in  the  form  of  an  international  agreement,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  ^krOi^Stioa&^and  't^ecEratioBsB^  adopted  by 
the  conferences,  signed  by  the  delegations,  and,  when 
necessary,  ratified  by  the  governments. 

In  mos^^ses,  governmental  ratification  was  not  neces- 
sary  after  the  duly  qualified  signatures  were  afiBixed: 
but  in^some  cases,  as Jjg -Thar  nf  Ib^  TTnilf^d  Slates,  rati-  / 
firfltinn  was  necessary  on  the  part  of  more  than  one 
branch  of  the  government.  For  example,  of  the  three 
conventions  and  three  declarations  adopted  by  the  Conj 
ference  of    1899,  the  American  delegation  signed  and 
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ithe  United  States  Senate  ratified  three  conventions  and 

'one  declaration;  of  the  thirteen  conventions  and  one 
declaration  adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1907,  the 
Ameriain  delegation  signed  ten  conventions  and  one 
declaration^  while  the  United  States  Senate  ratified  nine 

\  conventions  and  one  declaration. 

^  Although,  in  theory^  a  nation  is  bound  only  by  those 
agreements  adopted  by  the  two  conferences  which  have 
been  signed  by  its  delegation,  representing  the  executive, 
and  ratified  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government, 
w^here  the  Latter  is  necessary,  still  in  practice  it  has  been 
jhown  that  it  is  only  a  very  bold  and  hardened  govem- 

Ient  indeed  which  will  continue  long  to  resist  the  inter- 
Ltlonal  jviiT;^^  pipmmT^  f.f  |]7i>  f  JYJlipiffl  wnrlH  nri^  ti-.  rt^^rt 
orthy  illustrations  of  the  potency  of  international  pgfagc 
>!nioQ~arg7th^acti5n"or^Great  Britain  in  accepting  the 
^ohibition   of    '^dum    dum"_  bultets   and    asphyxiating 
>mbsj^  that   of   Spain   and   ^pvirn   in   rAnfMinfiag   the 
'actice  of  privateering,  that  of  Switzerland  and  China 
ratifying  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare^  and  that 
the  LaTifTAmericiLn  republics  in  adhering  to  ah  of  the 
acts-of  the  Conference  ot  1*599. 

Secretary  John  Hay, In  his  instructions  to  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  first  conference,  said;  "The 
proposed  conference  promises  to  offer  an  opportunity 
thus  far  unequalcd  in  the  history  of  the  world  for  initiat- 
ing a  series  of  negotiations  that  may  lead  to  important 
I  practical  results.''     That  the  conference  utilized  this  op- 

I  portunity  to  a  remarkable  degree  is  the  verdict  of  hjstor\% 

I  Its  achievements  are  summarized  briefly  in  the  following 

I  pages. 
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a.  The  Conference  of  1899 

I.    WARFARE   IN   THE   AIR 

A  prohibition  was  placed  for  five  years  upon  the  hnrlipg 

of    pro]fectileS^    ffprn    Kallnnrtc    nr    Ky    ntVi^r    nf>w    QTio1r>pmic 

means.  The  prohibition  was  at  first  made  a  permanent 
one,  but  on  the  motion  of  Captain  Crozier,  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  reduced  to  the  term  of  five  years. 

Humanity  would  be  the  gainer,  it  was  argued,  from 
this  measure,  fiirst,  because  warfare  could  not  be  waged 
from  or  in  the  air  for  at  least  five  years;  and  second, 
because  within  five  years  air  war  ships  would  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  developing  into  so  perfect  a  fighting 
machine  that  it  might  diminish  the  duration,  the  evils, 
and  the  expenses  of  wars.  Doubt  may  be  entertained 
as  to  the  consistency  of  the  two  parts  of  this  argument; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conference  was  sincere 
in  its  desire  to  emphasize,  by  the  passage  of  this  pro- 
hibition, the  modem  determination  that  the  horrors  of 
warfare  shall  be  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  that  the 
means  of  making  war  shall  not  be  unrestrictedly  and 
irresponsibly  increased. 

III.     WARFARE   ON   THE   SEA^ 

f  In  taking  up  a  consideration  of  this  topic,  the  Con- 
ference of  1899  entered  upon  an  almost  untra versed  realmj 
For  more  than  a  century  repeated  attempts  had  been 
made  to  establish  in  international  law  certain  principles 
for  the  regulation  of  warfare  on  the  sea;    but  the  only 
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fruits  of  those^^iUtempts  w«re-4be  four  articles  of  the 
gclaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  why^  were  only  partially 
"accepted.  InrSyy  lliciL  W^fe  only  two  achievements 
added  to  the  previous  ones;  but  these  were  almost  tmi- 
v^r sally  accepted,  and  one  of  them  was  of  far-reaching 
importance, 

I-  Asphyxmting  Gases 

iThe  conference  adopted  the  agreement  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  projectiles  the  object  of  which  is  the  diffusion 
of  ^as^kmatinp;  or  deleterious  gases^  Captain  Mahln, 
of  the  United  States,  opposed  this  agreement,  and  the 
American  and  British  delegations  were  the  only  ones  of 
the  twenty-six  which  refused  to  sign  it.  The  British 
delegation  announced  its  adhesion  to  it^  in  the  Conference 
of  1907,  and  the  Latin  American  republics  did  the  same. 
This  action  on  the  part  of  forty-three  out  of  forty-four 
of  the  world's  governments  is  probably  the  reason  why 
human  ingenuity  has  not  boon  devoted  more  conspicuously 
to  the  invention^^HT -improvement  ot  asphyxiating  bombs; 
and  it  -wilt  dou^btlesa  prevent  thio  particular  -m<^ans  of 
warfare  from  being  resorted^Jxi-  in  the  future. 


2-    The  Geneva  Convention 


th^Xonfe 


i 


onferenr^,  nf  Geneva^ 


The  ten  articles  adopted  at 

jS^gpior  the  purpose  of  applymg  to  naval  warfare  the 
rules  which  had  been  adopted  four  years  earlier  for 
hospital  service  in  w^arfare  on-  the  land,  remained  a  dead 
letter  for  one  generation.   iThe  Conference  of  1899  then 
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(^i)^ 


took  them  up  and  breathed  in'  *  them  the  breath  of  life. 
Not  only  was  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  to  their  adoption 
in  1899  a  marked  triumph  in  diplomacy  an^Jnternational 
lawj  but  the  humanitarian  efforts  of  the{^^4JIjiis3Ja«ve 
already  resulted  in  unmeasured  good  in  one  great  battle 
on  the  sea.  In  the-ftrtttre^-^ppon -the  oceans  asonihe  land, 
hkiman  tciyid"p'=:5_and  medical  science  are  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  mitigate  the  savage.  hrntaliti^_of  wan__| 


ni.     WARFARE    ON    LAND 


^  The  Conference  of  Brussels  of  iST^^jdfpted  a  declara- 
^on  concerntiig  the  Uwb  dial  LU^t^Srof^varfare  on  land ; 
but  during  the  subsequent  quarter  century  this  declara- 
tion remained  unratified.  The  adoption  of  an  elaborate 
code,  growing  out  of  this  declaration  (which  was  itself 
the  outgrowth  of  the  United  States  Army's  General 
Order  No.  loOj  issued  in  1863)^  was  one  of  the  chief 
triumphs  of  the  Conference  of  1899,  The^Gcneva_Con-^ 
ventionj  which  was  dcsiRncd  for  and  has  succeeded 
in  the  aUevialion  of  the  sufferings  caused  by  war,  is  de- 
servedly famoiis;  but  the  code  of  warfare  adopted  by 
the  first  Conference  at  The  P^ague^  which  was  designed 
for  and  has  already  succeeded  in  the  pmrvMcri  nf  mnny 
of  the  sufferings  of  warfare,  will  probably  become  even 
more  deservedly  famous. 

In  addition  to  this  code,  the  Conference  of  1899  is  to 
be  credited  with  two  other  achievements  in  regard  to 
warfare  on  land;  namely,  the  restriction  of  the  use  of 
imnccessarily  cruel  projectil€s.  and  a  prpvdj-llon  f[ji  thtr 
revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864. 
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i.'BulUts 


^In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  St, 

Pet  erst5Tiffg~of  i868j  the^  Conference  oTTSog'a  dopted .  a 
pcohibltion  of  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  Batten 
easily  in  the  human  body^  such  as  bullets^witE^^"haTd - 
jackets,.  which^j35rDQt  .entirely  cover  iha-ixue— or  have 
incisions  in ^hemjj_Jli£.^iUsh.^ad -American  delegations,^ 
while  declaring  their  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Declaration  of  St.  Petersbiirg,  opposed  this  specific  pro- 
hibition,  and  proposed  one  in  more  general  terms.  But 
the  conference  adopted  the  prohibition  as  stated  by  a  vote 
of  twenty-three  to  three.  The  three  powers  casting  the 
negative  vote  were  the  United  States j  Great  Britain,  and 
Portugal.  At  the  Conference  of  1907,  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  announced  their  adhesion  to  the  prohibition 
adopted  in  1899,  and  the  Latin  American  republics  ac- 
cepted it  also.  The  United  States  delegation  renewed 
its  attempt  to  have  the  prohibition  made  more  general, 
but  failed  in  it. 

The  American  proposition  in  regard  to  bullets  was 
apparently  more  drastic  than  the  one  adopted;  but  the 
military  experts  of  Europe  and  South  ^\merica  agree  that  it 
would  not  abolish  the  use  of  bullets  unnecessarily  cruel,  while 
the  more  specific  rule  adopted  does  accomplish  this  purpose. 


2.   The  Geneva  Convention 


I*  The  Conference  of  1899  adopted  the  desire  {vGeu) 
that  a  special  conference  should  be  held  for  the  revision 
of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1S64.  In  accordance  with 
this  desire,  a  convention  was  held  in  Geneva  during  the 
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summer  of  1906,  and  expanded  the  original  ten  articles  | 
into  a  convention  of  thirty-three.    These  additions  were] 
in  the  nature  of  additional  protection  to  the  sick,  wounded, 
and  dead  found  on  battlefields,  and  to  their  caretakers 
and  places  of  refuggj 

This  revised  convention,  although  accomplished  seven 
years  after  the  Conference  of  1899,  was  made  possible 
by  it,  and  was  inspired  by  the  same  spirit.  In  the  words 
of  one  of  the  German  delegates  to  the  Conference  of 
Revision,  "the  Convention  of  Geneva  and  that  of  The 
Hague  are  sisters,  destined  to  walk  together  along  the 
path  of  civilization  towards  the  triumph  of  justice  and 
humanity." 

3.    The  Laws  and  Customs  of  Warfare  on  Land 

^With  the  object  of  throwing  the  mantle  of  humanity 
over  the  arm  of  force,  of  restricting  the  cruelties  of  war- 
fare by  defining  its  rights  and  duties,  the  Conference  of 

T^9   H^Pt^d    a    ^^^^   rnntaining   Qi'^fy   artiVlpQ^  \ 

These  articles  admitted  corps  of  militia  and  volunteers^ 
and  even  a  population  rising  en  masse  in  defense  of  thein 
country,  as  well  as  regular  soldiers,  to  the  rights  and\ 
privileges  of  "belligerents,"   provided  they  respect  tM  \ 
laws  and  customs  of  warfare.     They  gave  generous  scoiei  \ 
to  the  term  "prisoners  of  war,"  and  provided  rigorouswi   \ 
for  a  treatment  of  them  quite  in  accord  with  modeir  * 
principles  of  imprisonment.     They  denied  the  possessio] 
of  an  unrestricted  right  by  belligerents  to  adopt  means  o: 
injuring  the  enemy,  and  prohibited  the  use  of  seven  such 
means.     They  prnVnhitpH  tV)f  hnmharHmpnt  of  undefended 
towns  HTTrfbiiiLflliiiftyTr^^'^^^^^^^  means  of  diminishing  the 
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evils  of  bombardment  of  fortified  places,  and  prohibited 
a  resort  to  pillage,  even  after  a  successful  assault.  They 
restricted  the  scope  of  the  term  **  spies,"  and  provided 
that  ciLptured  spies  shall  be  tried  before  being  punished. 
They  protected  the  inviolability  of  bearers  of  flags  of  truce. 
They  laid  down  strict  regulations  for  the  mamtenance 
of  armistice,  and  prescribed  that  capitulations  should  be 
exacted  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  military  honor. 
And,  finally,  without  atknowledging  the  right  of  conquest, 
they  endeavored  to  moderate  its  conditions  by  strictly 
defining  *' occupied  territory,'^  prescribing  efficiency  and 
moderation  in  its  government,  forbidding  the  invader 
to  compel  the  population  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him  or  to  take  part  in  operations  against  their  country, 
protecting  the  civil,  religious,  and  property  rights  of  the 
population,  and  by  protecting  public  works  and  the  prop- 
erty of  municipalities  and  of  religious,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions* 

*  So  Suable  has  this  code  of  laws  been  considered  by 
intemfltinnal    jurats   that'c^rgtesmr    /.orn^  W^t  -tTTT^many, 


said  that  it  alone  would  have  maHe  the  Conference  of 
x8gy  a  remarkable  success;  and  Professor  de  Martens, 
of  Russia,  said  that  it  will  certainly  be  as  notable  as  the 
treaty  on  arbitration,  ihese  estimates  are  due  to  the 
faCl  tfiaflThas  replaced  the  old  adage,  "  In  the  midst  of 
warfare  laws  are  silent,"  by  the  new  one,  *'In  the  midst 
of  warfare  laws  shall  rule,"^ 


J  IV. 


ARBITRATION 


t^The  convention  adopted  by  the  Cnnfprpnr^^  ^f  1899 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  differences 


I 


I 


rg<nvf^ntt'nn  nf  j^nq  mtist  i^vff  romn  in  thr  kf^y^.tnnp  of  the 
arch  of  interna  tirnn  I  j-irHr^  Its  adoption,  in  the  words 
of  Baron  d'Estoumelles,  hJs  solemnly  characterized  war 
as  a  conflagration^  and  commissioned  every  responsible 
statesman  a  fireman  with  the  prime  duty  of  putting  out 
the  fire  or  preventing  its  spread. 

Y^Its  prfwji^'o^g  fnr  thp  prfirrful  ^rttlrmmt  nf  di^pulc:!^  j 
f*nt\rf-l^  \rn]|iyt^rv  thmigh  tfipy  prp^  Unquestionably  facili-  J 
tate  t^g  -nrnif^aTiri^  nf  ^^^ f ;  ^nH  its  irfcTcasingly  success-^ 
ful    operation    is    confidently    expected  to  result  in  the 
limitation  and  probably  the    reduction  of    armaments^ 
Hence  it  has  supplied  a  positive  programme  to  the  "peace 
movement,"  whichTno  longer  cmphasiaoe  so-tely  or  chiefly 
the    evils   of   wRTp    r^^t    in^f^U    i^^n    thf^   nrgj^n?7nt;mi    of 

a  practical  means  of  avoiding  itT^The  barracks  or  war- 
ship philosophy  of  p^ce  is  no  longer  merely  denounced, 
but  it  is  brought  into  destructive  competition  with  a  peace- 
ful philosophy  of  peace.  The  mediaeval  adages,  "In 
time  of  peace,  prepare  to  make  war,"  and  ''If  you  wish 
for  peace,  prepare  for  war,"  are  replaced  by  the  modem 
ones,  "  In  time  of  peace,  prepare  to  make  war  ifnpossible" 
and  ''If  you  wish  for  peace,  prepare  for  peace.'^^A  court 
and  not  barracks,  statesmanship  instead  of  a  war  ship, 
are  the  standard  raised  by  the  arbitration  convention  of 

It  is  true  that  since  the  first  Peace  Conference  two  j 
terrible  wars  have  occurred;    but  it  is  also  true  that  at 
least  t^^^a^,  possibly  as  terrible,  have  been  averted 
by  the  opera Uon  ot  thc,i>Iinple  means  provided  byxlie 
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conference^  and  that  four  important  international  dis- 
putes have  been  settled  by  its  court  of  arbitration.  This 
recordj  of  only  seven  years,  is  full  of  encouragement; 
while  the  many  separate  treaties  of  arbitrationj  which 
have  been  largely  the  outgrowth  of  the  first  conference, 
and  the  impulse  given  to  arbitration  in  various  ways, 
have  undoubtedly  enlarged  the  empire  of  law  in  inter- 
national relations  and  fortified  the  sentiment  of  inter- 
national justice. 

Secretary  Root,  in  his  instructions  to  the  United  Stat^ 
delegation  to  the  second  conference,  alluded  to  the  many 
separate  treaties  of  arbitration  between  individual  countries, 
and  said  that  'Hhis  condition,  which  brings  the  subject 
of  a  general  treaty  for  obligatory  arbitration  into  the 
field  of  practical  discussionj  is  undoubtedly  largely  due 
to  the  fact  thatlt];ie  powers  generally  in  the  first  Hague 
Conference  committed  themselves  to  the  principle  of 
the  pacific  settlement  of  international  questions  in  the 
admirable  convention  for  voluntary  arbitration  then 
adopted.^ 

I.  \^ood  Offices  and  Mediaii^n^ 

\  ^The  agreement  adopted  by  the  conference  that  powers 
[in  dispute  would  have  recourse  to  the  good  offices  or 
I  mediation  of  one  or  more  friendly  powers,  before  an  ap- 
peal to  arms^  in  case  of  any  serious  dispute^and  as  far 
as  circumstances  permit,^was  supplemented  by  the  further 
statement  that  the  signatory  powers  consider  it  useful 
that  one  or  more  powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute,  should, 
on  their  own  initial ivgi  and  as  far  as  circumstances  permit, 
^ffer  their  good  offices  or  their  mediation  to  the  states 
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at  variance  with  each  otherj  The  restriction  of  this 
agreement  by  the  phrase,  "a,s_^j:L5;Scirainistances  permit," 
was  considered  an  unfortunate  one,  but  was  adopted 
because  the  conference  did  not  desire  to  attempt  more 
than  the  powers  could  reasonably  be  expected  to  carry  out. 
When  the  principle  embodied  in  these  agreements  is 
compared  with  the  former  jealous  resentment  of  any 
"foreign  intervention"  which  dominated  international  rela- 
tions before  1899,  the  progress  made  by  the  conference 
in  the  mere  frank  statement  of  it  is  apparent.  But  when 
it  is  recalled  that,  inspired  by  it,  President  Roosevelt  ex- 
tended the  good  ofiBices  of  the  United  States  government 
to  Japan  and  Russia  in  their  recent  war,  and  that  the 
Peace  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  was  the  fortunate 
result,  the  value  of  this  feature  of  the  convention  of  1899 
is  greatly  proven  by  an  accomplished  fact  of  vast  historic 
import.  y 

The  desirability  of  a  more  frequent  resort  to  this  means^ 
of  avoiding  or  shortening  a  war  was  emphasized  in  the 
Conference  of   1907,   which  adopted  the  words,   "and 
desirable,"  to  the  former  statement  that  the  powers  con- 
sider good  ofiBices  and  mediation  "useful."     This  slight 
addition  to  the  phraseology  of  1899  may  not  have  directly 
the  desired  result  of  increasing  the  frequency  of  good 
offices  and  mediation;    but  it  at  least  emphasizes  the 
former  statement  that  their  extension,  even  during  the 
course  of  hostilities,   shall  not  be  considered  by  either 
['  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  as  an^  unf riehdly  act.    The 
-    consistent  a^optil5n"0r this  Tatter  view,  together  with  the 
,  growing  conviction  that  the  interests  of  one  are  the  interests 
of  all  in  the  family  of  states,  will  increase  the  frequenc) 
of  this  means  of  preventing  war  and  insuring  justice.   / 


1^ 


Intcrnalional  Commissions  of  Inquiry 


*  The  _statement  that  the  powers  consider  the  establish- 
mcnt  of  mternational  commissions  of  inquiry  to  be  a 
" useful"  method  ot  avoiding  warfare  was  adopted  in 
1899  "atter  a  long  struggle^  But  it  was  nedged  aboi3Tnfrilh 
conditional  phrases  as  to  honor,  essential  interests,  and 
circumstances  permittingt  and  in  1907  it  was  strengthened 
only  by  the  addition  of  the  words,  ^'and  desirable." 

^  This  stateraentj  most  moderate  in  its  form  and  referring 
to  a  purely  voluntary  measure  on  the  part  of  disputants^ 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  holding  up 
a  standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the  honest  may  repai^ 

f  TgGnf>r4^  hy  fhp  f^j^j  confcTf'Ti^^,  ^"^  t^^^*"  priictir-nhlf  by 
the  adoption  of  a  few  simple  rules  of  procedure,  it  enabled 


the  great  powers  ot  Kussi 
speedily  and  peacefully  a  grave  dispute  which  ^T^%e.  he- 
tween    them    six    vearsafff^r    thp^rnnff^rf*Tif^f   flHjn^tmpdj- 
The  incident  of  the  IgiTrFisbermen/^  the  Ijo; 


was  nf  hktnnV  Tmpnrfanrp  nr^^^nly  aj^-shnwing  thf>  Jnflji- 
ence  of  a  simple  statement  of  belief^  but  as  showing  also 
I  that  even  disputes  in  which  "honor  and  essential  inter- 
ests'* are  involved  may  be  settled  by  the  peaceful  and 
rational  method  of  international  commissions  of  inquiry* 
rrhe  adoption  of  the  wise  motto,  "Investigate  before 
you  fight/'  will  inevitably  result  many  times  in  proving 
the  trutft  5f  the  saying,  **  Investigate  and  you  won't  fight j| 


rThe  idea  of  a  permanent  international  court  of  arbitra- 
tion was  one  of  profound  statesmanship;  its  recommenda- 


Hon  to  the  powers  would  have  been  a  long  step  in  advance; 
while  the  actual  establishment  of  it  was  a  veritable  triumph, 
—  the  qpwniqp  ph^y\  '^  hn^  h^^n  ipt^ttIIj  liiiiilt  1^ 
of  the  first  Peace  Conference^ 

^TUg  competence  of  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  the 
court,  and  the  careful  arrangements  made  for  its  operation, 
were  Resigned  to  make  it  the  regubXjthough  entirely 
fnniTn    nf  inf^r"^*^^"^^j"'^^^'^jt^^^^  f^  mou s 

tide  2^  which  declared  it  to  be  the  dul^  of  th^ 
lOwers" t6remind  disputants  of  the  existence  of  the  court] 
and  its  adaptability  to  the  peaceful  solution  of  inter^ 
national  disputes,  was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  makind 
it  the  frequent,  as  well  as  the  regular,  means  of  settlina 
difficulties  before  which  diplomacy  should  failj 

T  h  eQasglwh  i  ch  have  been  brought  before  the  Per-' 
manent  CoWjave  been  n^erv  great  importance,  but 
have  been  oi^four  in  number^  while  it  is  believed  that 
several  other  cases  of  grave  import  should  have  been 
brought  before  it.  An  article  was  therefore  adopted  In 
1907  providing  that  either  disputant,  without  making  an 
agreement  with  its  opponent j  or  waiting  for  the  reminder 
from  the  powers  provided  for  in  Article  27,  might 
of  its  own  initiative  report  its  willingness  to  arbitrate 
to  the  International  Bureau,  which  shall  then  inform 
all  the  powers  of  the  fact,  leaving  them  to  perform  their 
duly  in  the  premises.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  this 
amendment  will  result  in  sending  more,  and  even  the 
most  crucial  of  questions,  to  the  decision  of  the  Permanent 
Court,  instead  of  to  trial  by  battle, 

^he  importance  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
should  be  measured,  not  only  by  its  important  achieve- 
ments dtiring  the  few  years  of  its  existence,  but  also  by 
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QXHE  nro  H.\GxrE  co^terexces 
laresof  its  foimda^— those  great  fn rerr^-ioiial 
statesmen  wiio,   bv  creating  it,  give  expression  to  the 
b^est  aspirations  oi  their  own  century,  and  foresaw 
and  provided  for  the  needs  oi  the  next.     President  de 
Staal,  in  his  final  address  to  the  conference,  declared 
that  the  OHivention  which  provided  for  its  establishment 
opened  a  new  era   in  the  domain  of  international  law 
and  would  be  caUed  bv4KlSl£Qtv_^^^e  first  international 
/code  of  peace."  ^^Cevalier  Dg^m^^^  reporting  the 
I  work  of  the  committee  to  tne^oiniermce,  said  of  its  im- 
portance: 

"When  one  seeks  through  the  history  of  international  law, — 
from  the  day  when  that  law  was  placed  upon  firm  foundations  b^ 
the  man  of  genius  to  whom  America  has  recently  rendered  brilliant 
homage  on  his  native  soil,  —  when  one  seeks  some  pwige  comparable 
with  that  which  the  Conference  of  The  Hague  has  just  written,  it 
seems  difficult  to  fin^^me  more  fruitfuL*^ 

Secretary  J¥nn  lU^  in  his  instructions  to  the  United 
States  delegatnwK^o  the  first  conference,  expressed  a 
sentiment  which,  though  anticipating  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  will  forever  remain  an  illuminating 
comment  upon  its  importance  as  well  as  upon  that  of  all 
similar  agencies  of  international  law  and  justice, 

"The  duty  of  sovereign  states,"  he  wrote,  "to  promote  inter- 
national justice  by  all  wise  and  eflFective  means  is  only  secondary  to 
the  fimdamental  necessity  of  preserving  their  own  existence.  Next 
in  importance  to  their  independence  is  the  great  fact  of  their  inter- 
dependence. Nothing  can  secure  for  human  government  and  for 
the  authorit)'  of  law  which  it  represents  so  deep  a  respect  and  so 
firm  a  loyalty  as  the  spectacle  of  sovereign  and  independent  states, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  justice  and  impose  penal- 
ties upon  the  lawless,  bowing  with  reverence  before  the  august 
«^upremacy  of  those  principles  of  right  which  give  to  law  its  eternal 
^dadon." 
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b.   The  Conference  of  1907 

The  difficulty,  the  impossibility  perhaps,  of  forming 
at  present  a  just  estimate  of  the  historic  importance  of 
so  recent  an  assembly  as  the  second  Peace  Conference, 
needs  no  argument  with  students  of  history.  All  that 
will  be  attempted  here  is  to  suggest  a  few  considerations 
prerequisite  to  such  an  estimate,  to  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  few  men  who  participated  prominently  in  the  work 
of  the  conference  itself,  and  to  summarize  briefly  its 
achievements. 

Students  of  these  achievements  should  not  forget  that  the 
growth  of  institutions,  even  national  ones,  is  necessarily 
and  desirably  slow;  for  not  only  must  national  prejudices 
be  overcome  and  national  interests  reconciled,  in  the  mak- 
ing of  international  agreements,  but  these  agreements, 
to  be  binding  and  fruitful,  must  be  neither  forced  nor 
reluctant.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  either,  that  no 
human  assembly  can  accomplish  all  that  ought  to  be 
done,  or  all  that  is  expected  of  it ;  and  that  by  emphasiz- 
ing imduly  its  failures,  its  real  successes  may  be  unduly 
minimized. 

In  judging  of  the  work  of  this  "parliament  of  man," 
we  should  remember  the  slow  and  often  disappointing 
results  of  the  parliaments  of  nations.  We  should  re- 
member, too,  that  the  international  assembly,  unlike 
national  legislatures,  was  composed  of  representatives 
of  every  kindred,  tongue,  and  nation;  and  that  the  dele- 
gates, though  possibly  in  advance  of  the  political  and 
moral  standards  of  their  own  people,  were  bound  by 
strict   instructions  from  governments   which  necessarily 
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reflected  the  diverse  mstitutions  and  ideals  of  their  r^ 
spective  nations.  It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that 
in  an  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  sovereign  and 
independent  states,  the  rule  of  the  majority  and  the 
enforcement  of  parliamentary  law  were  subordinated 
to  the  necessity  of  practical  unanimity  and  of  voluntary 
agreement. 

In  viejE^f  these  limitations  and  obstacles^  the  achieve- 
ments  of  fhp^ppnTiH  Vn^rr*  Conffrence  were  far  more 
than  c0ul3nave  been  reasonably  expected;  whOe  taken 
by  themselves  they  attord  a  cause  of  present  gratification 
and  a  rich  promise  of  increasing  fruit  fulness. 


L     WARFARE  IN  THE  AIR 


f  The  prohibition  upon  the  hurling  of  projectiles  from 
balloons,  which  was  imposed  by  the  tirst  _conle¥^rtce, 
ivn^    l'h"'iV"i   Ij    tfi"  serniT^^   ^"^1    increased   from   the 

.iormer  duration  of  five  years , 

nrr^  I  I  oiiUu  III  iTj 

Whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  international  legis- 
lation on  this  matter,  the  next  seven  years  are  to  be 
saved  from  the  horrors  of  a  warfare  from  on  high, 
in  which  the  elements  of  uncertainty  and  the  lack 
of  adequate  control  of  engines  of  destruction  so  largely 
prevail. 

One  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land,  adopted 
in  1907,  was  a  permanent  prohibition  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  undefended  towns  and  buildings  by  artillery,  by 
the  launching  of  projectiles  or  explosives  from  balloons, 
or  by  any  means  whatever- 
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n.    WARFARE  ON  THE  SEA 

The  regulation  of  warfare  on  the  sea  was  a  task  full 
of  difficulties  both  technical  and  delicate.  The  questions 
discussed  were  burning  ones  which  recent  bitter  events 
had  made  prominent,  and  every  one  had  to  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  View  of  both  belligerent  an3"neutral, 
while  the~1[ntciesla  of — faotfa'""contmental  and  maritime 
powers  had  to  be  reconciled.  '  / 

/The  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856  and  the  Peace  Con- 
fCT^ce  of  1899,  with  their  handful  of  rules,  were  the  only 
precursors  of  the  second  conference  in  the  vast  task  of 
regulating  naval  warfare.  To  |he  four  or  five  former 
rules,  the  second  xonference  added  a  full  scorej)  and  its 
deliberations  upon  questions  still  unsolvedrvill  im- 
doubtedly  become  tlie  basis  of  the  future  solutions  of 
several  other  knotty  problems.  In  the  words  of  the 
reporter  of  the  IV  Commission,  which  accomplished 
so  much  of  this  difficult  labor:  "The  result  achieved 
to-day -Js  only  the  comer  stone  of  the  edifice  universally 
expected  and  desired,  whose  completion  can  not  be  hoped . 
for  in  a  few  months.  Devotion  to  law  and  the  spirit  of 
equity  and  conciliation,  by  which  the  labors  of  this  com- 
mission have  not  ceased  to  be  inspired,  are  the  best  gauge 
of  the  future." 

The^Russian  delegates,  Professor  de  Martens,  president 
of  the  IV  Commission,  and  M.  Nelidow^president  of  the 
conferenc%-rcfluclcd"!Iie~imp6rtance  attached  by  their 
rnuntry  In  llir  inliitinn  nf  thft  naval  qiiP'itionfLwhJrJ^  the 

that  praise  or  criticism  of  the  conference  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  praise  or  criticism  of  the  code  of  maritime  law 
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which  it  adopted,  since  the  two  were  indissolubly  bound 
together;  ^  and  that  the  code  of  maritime  law  was  even 
more  important  than  what  had  been  accomplished  for 

arb  itrationj 

}  THTTntg-pn^^Tonil  Prize  Cour!^ which  is  classed  in 
this  book  with  the  other  intcrDational  courts  under  the 
section  f>C^rH{fnt;nn^  TY]f^y  alsQ  rightly  be  looked  upon  as 
a  triumph  within  the  domain  of  jjbf'  rpfr^t]j;<44Qiu>f  warfare 


on  the  sea.     And  this  court/air  Edward  Fry^f  Great 
Britain,  decl"red  to  be  the  mSsTremarkMble  oi^alL  the 


4        measures  adopted  b^^  the  conference,  ^\because/'  he_ex- 
A^^plamed^^this  is  the  firsTlml^m  the  hiijtnry  nf  theYf^rhl^ 

that   ihf-ri^  h^i^  hppn   nrpnizfd  a   tnily  inremntinnni   riyurt*^^ 

International  law  to-day,"  he  continued j  ''is  nothing  else 
than  a  chaos  of  opinions  which  are  often  contradictory 
and  of  decisions  of  national  courts  based  on  national 
laws.  We  hope  to  sec  growing  up  little  by  little  around 
this  court  a  system  of  laws  truly  international  which  shall 
owe  its  existence  solely  to  the  principles  of  equity  and 
justice,  and  which  will  therefore  deserve  not  only  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  but  the  respect  and  obedience 
of  civilized  nations/'  ^  This  system  of  uitemational 
prize  law,  the  outgrowth  of  the  prize  court  established 
by  the  second  conference,  will  also  look  back  to  that 
conference  as  its  primal  source, 

I.  Submarine  Mines 

The  prohibition  of  the  use  of  unanchored  mines,  unless/ 
constructed  in  such  manner  as  to  become  harmless  withia 


p 


'  ProfesMr  de  Martens,  m  his  fttial  address  to  the  IV  Cotnmissiaa. 

*  President  Nelidow,  in  hh  final  address  to  the  conference. 

■  Sir  Edward  Fry,  in  bis  address  to  the  conference  at  its  bst  plenary 
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one  hour  after  their  control  has  been  lost ;  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  anchored  mines  which  do  not  become  harm- 
less as  soon  as  they  break  their  cables ;  the  prohibition 
of  the  use  of  automobile  torpedoes  which  do  not  become 
harmless  when  they  have  missed  their  aim;  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  placing  of  mines  along  the  coasts  and  in 
front  of  the  ports  of  the  enemy,  with  the  sole  purpose  of 
intercepting  commerce;  the  requirement  that  every  pre- 
caution be  taken  to  protect  peaceful  navigation  against 
submarine  mines;  and  the  agreement  that  belligerents 
shall  cause  them  to  become  harmless  after  a  limited  time 
by  removing  them,  or  guarding  them,  or  indicating  the 
dangerous  regions  and  notifying  the  other   powers  of 

them ;  —  such  WffP  the  important   rppr^j]atinns  prporrihprl 

by  the  second  conference  for  the  use  of  submarine  ^onlact 

"mines  and  torpedoes.  *  ~" ^ - 

'In  view  6t  Llie  great  destruction  to  neutral  commerce 
caused  in  the  past  by  these  "demons  of  the  sea,"  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  regulate 
their  use  by  belligerents  and  neutrals  alike,  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  conference  in  this  respect  was  of  great  im- 
portance. It  is  true  that  the  British  delegation  gave 
public  expression  to  its  keen  disappointment  that  the 
rules  did  not  go  still  farther  and  prohibit  the  use,  under 
any  conditions,  of  unanchored  mines,  and  restrict  the 
area  of  anchored  mines.  But  in  the  regulations  adopted, 
a  very  long  step  was  taken;  and  the  earnest  solicitude 
of  the  greatest  maritime  power  of  the  world  in  regard  to 
the  matter  will  be  a  potent  force  in  developing  the  existing 
rules  into  still  more  drastic  ones.  And  meanwhile,  the 
public  acknowledgment,  by  Germany's  first  delegate,  of 
the  belligerent's  heavy  responsibility  to  neutrals  in  the 


placing  of  minesj  will  be  enforced;  while  his  assertion 
that  conscienccj  good  senscj  and  the  sentiment  of  duty 
imposed  by  the  principles  of  humanity  will  form  an  even 
more  effective  guarantee  against  the  abuses  of  mines  than 
international  law  itself,  wiU  be  impressed  upon  belligerent 
^  governments  and  the  admirals  whom  they  instruct. 


2.   Naval  BombardrmfU  i 

Bombardment  by  naval  forces  was  regulated  by  a  seri^^ 
of  important  Hiks,    The   bombardment  of  undefended     * 
)ortSj  towns,  villages,  dwellings^  or  buildings,  wi^  pro- 
tibited!     Hnmhnrfltmpnt  fnr  fhp  enfnrrrmpnt  nf  aT  money 
]ansom__was  prohibited^  as  was  also  pillage^  even  in  the 

(^gp    nf    tn^amc    r^aphiTAH    Hy    aQoanlt        'I'he    ngtTr^    dc- 

troying  by  bombardment  the  militai^  and  naval- e*pi^ 
[nent  in  undefended  ports,  etc,  was  restricted  by  the 
proviso  that  the  local  authorities  should  first  be  given  a 
reasonable  time  in  which  to  perform  the  destruction  them- 
selves; if  military  necessities  demand  immediate  bom- 
bardment j  and  no  other  means  can  be  found  to  destroy 
such  equipment,  then  the  naval  force  may  bombard  thenij 
Y>ut  every  precaution  must  be  taken  to  protect  the  port 
itself.  The  right  of  bombarding  an  undefe^.ded  port, 
etc.  J  to  enforce  a  requisition  of  stores  or  provisions  was 
restricted  by  the  proviso  that  such  stores  must  be  in  accord 
vith  the  resources  of  the  port  requisitioned,  must  be 
sanctioned  by  the  commandant  of  the  naval  force,  and 

^ust  be  paid  for,  in  cash  when  possible,  or  vouched  for 
/  written  receipts^ 
The  conference  did  not  define  precisely  what  it  meant 
by  "  undefended'^  portSj  etc.,  but   it   acquiesced   in  the 
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Statement  that  an  unfortified  town  situated  near  a 
coast  is  an  undefended  town;    and  it  voted  that  a  port 
before  which  automatic  submarine  mines  of  contact  are 
anchored  is  not  to  be  considered  subject  to  bombardment 
because  of  that  fact. 

The  importance  of  these  rules  has  been  minimized 
because  they  prevent  only  the  bombardment ^oi^  and 
not  the  landing  of  troops  In^  undefended  ports,  jut 
this  Is  to  condemn  tlie  present  because  it  is  not  the  future. 
The  importance  of  the  rules  as  far  as  they  go  is  evident. 
They  are  calculated  to  save  anxiety^  suffering,  the  loss 
of  life  and  property;    they  reslritt  naval  warfare,  as  has 

been^  the    case    Wit^     Ifinrl*^  warfnrA      tr^    /-f^nt^tc     hAturf^^n 

armed  forces^  and  exempt  non-combatants  and  the  de 
fensetess  from  its  horrors ;  ^and_they_wiU  prnlialtly  indirr< 
governments  to  avoid  the  waste  of  money  in  the  erectionlll 
of  forts  which  not  onlv  become  speedily  antiquated,  withl" 
improvements  in  naval  armaments^  but  whirh  may^Hmw 
the  fire  of  those  arm^mfP^^  iipi^ri  cj^a-rAasf  ffvttrticjinH 
peo^^ 


3.   Merchant  Ships  transformed  into  Cruisers 

The  danger  that  the  practice  of  transforming  merchant 
ships  into  cruisers  in  time  of  war  might  restore  the  old 
system  of  privateering  which  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
of  1856  abolished,  was  recognized  by  the  Conference  of 
1907,  which  regulated  it  by  a  half-dozen  rules.  These 
rules  provide  that  a  transformed  merchant  ship  may 
acquire  the  rights  and  privileges  of  war  ships  only  when 
placed  under  the  immedialc  control  and  responsibility 
of  the  state  whose  flag  it  flies,  with  a  commander  duly 
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commissioned  by  the  state,  and  a  crew  under  military 
discipline;  and  when  bearing  the  distinctive  external 
marks  of  the  war  ships  of  its  nation.  These  ships  must 
conform  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war ;  and  their  trans- 
formation must  be  published  in  the  state's  official  list  of 
war  ships. 

The_ob]££L  and  rceult  of  thcae  mica  will  bc^  to-  make- 
'piracy  mfrri  iliffirulty  tn  r'^trirt  pTivateering/  am^to  bring 
alLaayal  combats  within  the  rules  adopted  for  the  human- 
izmgofwar£are^^ 


r 


4-  RestricHons  on  the  Right  of  Capture 

Although  the  American  proposition  to  exempt  private 
property  from  capture  in  naval  warfare  was  not  adopted 
by  the  conference,  several  restrictions  on  this  right  of 
capture  were  adopted. 

Merchant  ships  of  belligerents,  except  those  evidendy 
intended  for  transformation  into  war  ships,  cannot  be 
confiscated,  whether  they  be  in  the  enemy's  ports  on  the 
outbreak  of  hostilitieSj  or  enter  them  after  that  event  in 
ignorance  of  it,  or  are  captured  on  the  high  seas  in  igno- 
rance of  the  war.  They  must  be  given  a  sufficient  wamiiig 
to  depart,  in  the  first  two  casra,  and  if  they  do  not  or  can 
not  heed  this  warning,  they  may  only  be  detamed  until 
the  end  of  the  war,  or  requisitioned  on  payment  of  com- 
pensation; and  in  the  third  case,  they  may  be  detained 
until  the  end  of  the  war,  or  requisitioned  or  even  destroyed 
on  payment  of  compensation.    The  same  rules  apply  to 

1  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  tTnited  States  in  regarf  to  privateering 
and  the  capture  of  private  property  jn  naval  warfnrc^  the  United  St^ites  fldcga- 
tion  did  not  sign,  and  the  United  States  Senate  did  not  ratify^  this  conventioo. 
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rgoes  on  board  the  above  three  classes  of  merchant 
ships/ 

m  The  officers  and  crews  of  captured  merchant  ships  are 
not  to  be  made  prisoners  of  war,  whether  they  are  citizens 
of  a  neutral  or  of  a  belligerent  state,  provided  they  sign 
a  promise  in  writing  that  they  will  not  take  part  in  the 


rar<^ 
Be 


Boats  used  exclusively  for  fishing  purposes,  and  all 
ships  engaged  upon  scientific,  religiouSj  or  philanthropic 
missions,  were  exempted  from  capture. 

The  postal  correspondence  of  both  neutrals  an.d  bellig- 
erents was  made  inviolablej  and  must  be  forwarded  with 
the  least  possible  delay  in  case  the  ship  conveying  it  is 
detained  or  captured. 

^  Tjigse  various  rules  are  all  in  the  direction  of  canaUzin^ 
wgtrfafe,  —  of  rest  reeling  its  wastes  and  injuries  to  defi-l 
nite  channel57and  of   protecting  from   its    ravages   tb 
lormal  world  ol  peace  and  commerce.    \\ 


5.   Belligerents  in  Neutral  Waters 


The   absolute 


jf>v|ira]     Qtatp^ 


Lnviolahatity  during  warfare,  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
rules  adnpttj'd  tar  thp  miiduct  of  belligerents  in  neutral' 
waters.  Thes^  rules  ^  have  to  do  with  the  entrance  and 
stay,  the  repairs,  revictualing,  and  recoaling,  the  number 

P    *  The  United  States  deieeaLion  and  the  Senate  rejected  this  convention 
^iecause  of  the  American  demand  that  tili  merchant  ships  and  carg4X3  of 
belligerents,  except  in  the  case  of  contraband  or  btockadCt  shall  be  exempt 
from   capiure* 

^  Neutral  members  of  the  crew  are  reqxtired  to  maJie  no  promise;   neutral 
officers  muat  promise  not  to  serve  on  an  enemy  ship  while    the  war  lasts; 
belligerent  ofhcers  and  mtmbers  of  the  crew  must  promise  not  to  take  part 
in  any  wjulike  operations. 
*^e  pages  149-1 57* 
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and  departure,  of  belligerent  war  ships  in  neutral  waters; 
they  strictly  forbid  military  preparations  or  operations 
within  neutral  waters,  on  the  part  of  belligerents;  and 
they  authorize  and  expect,  and  generally  require,  the 
neutral  states  to  enforce  these  rules  by  every  means  in 
their  power^  asserting  that  such  enforcement  cannot  be 
looked  upon  by  either  belligerent  as  in  any  sense  an  un- 
friendly act. 

The  United  States  delegation  did  not  sign  the  con- 
vention which  embodied  these  rules;  but  the  United 
States  Senate  has  advised  and  consented  to  the  adherence 
of  the  United  States  to  it  under  two  conditions;  first, 
that  the  rule  be  excluded  which  provides  that  a  neutral 
power  may  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports  and  roadsteads, 
whether  under  convoy  or  not,  when  they  are  brought 
there  to  be  sequestrated  pending  the  decision  of  a  pri^e 
court,  etc,  (Article  23);  and  second,  that  it  be  understood 
that  the  last  clause  of  Article  3  Trnplies  the  duty  of  a 
neutral  power  to  make  the  demand  therein  mentioned 
for  the  return  of  a  ship  captured  withm  the  neutral  juris- 
diction. 

The  adoption  of  the  rules  regulating  the  conduct  of 
belligerents  In  neutral  watefs'Wfll'  prevent  th^recurreace 
of  many  exaspferalihg  "ancT  dangerous  complications  be- 
tween  ripTttrfilT~njTJ^  Ty>ltT£PT^nt^;     luiiU-l^oy  n^KPi^in  un- 

mistakable  _  -teFms-^the"  iib^kjlute  sovereignty  of  neutral 
states  ifi-4helr  relations  with  b ell iger eats,  and  their  io- 
violable  right  to  be  left  unmolested  in  thf^ir  normal  con- 

dition  of  peace  a^  th*^  mvagpr   nf  mtni-    num-fp   p^O    >VHiW_ 

The  rules  adopted  did  not  cover  all  the  questions  whidi 
may  arise  between  neutrals  and  belligerents,  in  mni 
warfare,  but  the  convention  includes  the  rule  that  the 
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contracting  powers  shall  communicate  to  each  other  in 
due  course  all  laws^  proclamations,  and  other  enactments 
regulating  in  their  respective  countries  the  status 
belligerent  war  ships  in  their  ports  and  waters, 
way  it  is  hoped  that  complete  national  codes  of  laws  shal 
be  adopted,  which  shall  approximate  uniformity  anc 
become  the  basis  of  a  definite  system  of  international 
law  covering  every  aspect  of  this  important  question, 


atus   of] 
In  thisf 


/ 


III.     WAEFAKE   9N   LAND 

T|3ie  great  achievement  P^  ^^^  Cnnif^ronf-i^  ^f  ^ft^n,  in 
relation  to  warfare  nn  j:4nH,  w?^  ?  ^^ij-ii^r-'^tini^  f^f  \^=  ]^Tnr^ 
nnrljintnmi  in  n^^jivil  Ht  rrpf'^Hnn^  '^^  the  theater  of  war ;  I 
the  great  achievement  of  the  Conference  of  1907,  in  rela-j 

tion   to  Warfaj-f^  rtn    lanrl,    was   thP   rAmtir-nHnn    f)tTtnaWS| 

and  auGtomc  as  regards  noutml  sldltb  and  uilijiLns. 

Like  the  convention  relating  to  the  conduct  of  belligerents 
in  neutral  waters,  the  convention  relating  to  neutrals  on 
land  did  not  attempt  to  provide  for  all  possible  cases  of 
misunderstanding  and  dispute;  but  it  took  up  the  subject 
from  the  point  of  view  both  of  neutral  states  and  of  neutral 
residents  of  belligerent  territory,  and  made  decided  prog- 
ress with  both  of  these  aspects  of  a  knotty  problem. 
It  revised  also  the  laws  and  customs  of  warfare  on  land, 
adopted  in  1899,  in  a  number  of  important  particulars. 


i 


V 


I,    TM  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neulrals 

As  in  the  case  of  the  convention  relating  to  belligerents 
in  neutral  waters,  so  in  the  convention  relating  to  the 
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^ts  and  duties  of  neutrals  on  land^  the  mviolability  d 
neutral  states  is  made  the  basis  of  the  articles  adopted. 
I  These  articles  forbid  belligerents  to  perform  certaiq 
licts  to  their  own  military^  advan!a^E"T5li  the  temton^^; 
0 '  ne u tra  1  stal e ,~  aTid""tiley"^]r~cafeftilly  t frenfesponsib il ity 
lof  th^^entrat^ate  m  preventing  the  performance  of  thos0 
acts;  they  define  the  relation  of  a  neutral  state  towards 
belligerent  soldierSj  invalids^  and  wounded;  they  defini 
and  protect  the  rights  of  neutrals  residing  within  the 
territory  of  belligerents;  and  they  protect  the  propertji 
of  railway  companies  belonging  to  neutrals  but  operating 
within  belligerent  territory,     Thexoftfprpnrp  al^n  ^Hnptof^ 


two  desires  (vmtx)  that  the  authorities  of  belligerent  states 
ishaU  make  it  their  special  j^hnj  to  pirntpri 
dustrial  relations  with  neutraisj  and  thdtthe  powers  shal 
endeavor  to  establish  by  separate  treyies  uniform  regu^ 
lations    concerning  Jtie^-jmhtary  o5Ii|ations   exacted 
residenLalipns, 

Thi^  [mpnrtaTi.-A  nf  f>|^  nhove  rules  lies  in  the  twofold 
'act  thjl  they  lessen  the  anxieties  and  hardships  of  neu* 
rals  residing  within  belligerent  territory;  and^  by  remnyinp 
snmf>  vpv^H  nnrr*rt?^int  ii>q  ^m  tri  the  relational  hrtirrm  nmtnl 
and  belligerent  states,  they  diminish  the  danger  of  warfare 
between  them  and,  at  the  same  time,  help  to  preserve  in- 
tact  the  normal  peaceful  intercourse  of  trac^^  and  com- 
jnerce_between  their  citb.pn~ 

2,    Tk€  Laws  and  Customs  of  War/are  on  Land 

The  following  notgaso^t^  rules  were  added  in  1907  to 
the  importan|.<63e  of  1899/  a  declaration  of  war,  stating 
LtM:aias£s,^4*AiF3fflaafnm  wi^^ 
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of  war,  must  be  issued  before  hostilities  are  commenced, 
and^^Sefinite  notice  10  neutrals  Of  the  state  ot  WflJ  is 
required;  militia  corps  and  volunteeis.  16  be  (^Olb^ldered 
^*  belligerents,"   itaust  bear   arms  openly,  as  wel^tts  re-  / 
gpprt  fViA  i^iyp  r^jxd  customs  of  war;  prifi^n^t^'^i  7Tf"war / 
may  be  CQB6Bed"0nly~Tcs  an  indispensable  measure  of/ 
safety,  and  only  for  the  duration  of  the  circumstances/ 
which    Beee8sitate""Their  ..coiifinementj    bureaus    of    in  I 
formation  were  charged  with  the  duty  of  ascertaining  ad-l 
ditional  details  concerning  prisoners,  arid  of  forwarding 
their  record  to  their  government  after  the  conclusion  oj 
peace;    officers  were  exempted  from  the  rule  permitting 
belligerents  to  employ  their  prisoners  of  war  as  laborers 
and  it  was  agreed  that  their  captors  should  pay  them  i . 
salary  equal  to  that  paid  to  officers  of  the  same  rank  ip 
the  enemy's  army;  the  repudiation,  by  belligerent  govern- 
ments, of  the  private  claims,  or  "rights  and  actions  at 
law,''  of  the  subjects  of  hostile  powers  was  prohibited; 
belligerents  were  forbidden  to  compel  the  subjects  of  the 
enemy  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  the  war  directed 
against  their  coimtry,  even  when  they  have  been  in  the 
belligerent's  service  before  the  war  commenced;    a  per- 
manent prohibition  was  placed  on  the  bombardment  of 
undefended  towns  and  buildings,  by  artillery,  by  the  laimch- 
ing  of  projectiles  or  explosives  from  balloons,  or  by  any 
means  whatever;  in  the  bombardment  of  defended  towns, 
historical  monuments  were  added  to  the  list  of  buildings 
to  be  protected;    a  belligerent  was  forbidden  to  compel 
the  population  of  an  occupied  territory  to  give  information 
concerning  the  army  of  the  other  belligerent  or  its  means 
of  defense;  the  rights  of  private  property  in  occupied 
territory  were  strengthened  by  the   rules   that   receipts 
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given  for  contributions  in  kind  shall  be  redeemed  for 
money  as  soon  as  possible^  and  that  all  means,  on  land 
and  water  and  in  the  air,  of  transmitting  news  and  trans- 
porting persons  or  things,  except  those  regulated  by 
maritime  law,  shall  not  be  confiscated  by  the  invader,  but 
only  used  for  his  military  necessities  and  be  restored  and 
compensated  for  on  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

The  importance  of  the  above  rules  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  another  step  in  the  humanizing  of  war  and  in 
the  protection  of  peace  and  prosperity  from  its  ravages, 

IV,    ARBtTRAtlOK' 

is  historically  important  chiefly 
h    rnu^^   in    i^h^   ?}dVfi Hri^ment   nf 
^he  p^^«^^pl^  ^liOd  pra'^ti^^^  f^f  vn)untarY  international  arhi- 


Ira t ^qn^^nl^^^*^  rhi^f  TuVtarlrA]  importance  oMhg^rOTd^ 
^inff-renrp  lipg  in  \u  mhrrinromf^nf  a(  tho  prind|>rf~>ind 
ractice  of  both  obligatory  and  voluntary  international 
irbitratiorf^  The  la(:ter's  work  in  furtherance  of  Ihe 
principle  of  obligatory  arbitration  has  already  been  es- 
timated under  the  head  of  "attemots"  t  ^^its.  promotion 
pf  the  practice  of  obligatory  arbitration  will  be  ^ummRTVAeA 
In  connection  with   the  forcible  collect ipn  of^debtfi  ^Jid 


,  fp->tir>rLal  PyIy^-  '"^iir^j  |^^  achievements  in  the 
field  of  volnntary  arbitration  are  associated  with  its  sys^ 
tem  of  arbitral  procedure  for  fh^  Pprm^^nent  Court  of 
Arbitration  and  its  Court  of  Arbitral 


Justice,! 


Popular  expectations  in  regard  to  the  first  conference 
in  highest  in  the  direction  of  the  limitation  of  armaments; 
liese  expectations  w^ere  disappointed^  but  the  conference 

*  See  pages  461-463, 
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gave  to  the  world  unhoped  for,  almost  undreamed  of, 
achievements  in  the  realm  of  arbitration.  The  second 
conference  was  anticipated  in  popular  interest  chiefly 
because  of  what  was  hoped  it  would  accomplish  in  the 
direction  of  arbitration;  the  highest  of  these  hopes  were 
disappointed,  but  the  field  of  future  harvests  was  sur- 
veyed and  plowed  and  planted,  while  the  harvest  actually 
gleaned  is  sufficiently  good  and  bountiful  to  encourage 
and  rejoice  greatly  all  true  patient  lovers  of  international 
peace. 

I.   The  Forcible  Collection  of  Debts 

Thea^eement  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  armed  force 
for  the  collection  of  contractual  debts,  unles^^jxhitration 
of  them  should  fail,  was  one  of  the  most  important  achieve- 
ments of  the  second  conference,  and  one  of  th^  greatp^^t 
triumphs  in  the  historv  of  diplomacy. 
<^It  will  remove  one  cause  of  imcertainty,  anxiety,  and  \ 
r^&iction  from  the  paths  of  neutral  commerce,^ it  will  I / 
promote  financial  prudence  and  financial  honesty  on  the 
part  of  governments  ,^it  will  protect  the  limited  resources 
of  undeveloped  countries  from  the  extravagant  demands 
of    unscrupulous  foreign   "promoters'' ;^^^  will   reliev^ 
state  departments  of  J^e  vast  labor  and  expense  of  collect^ 
ing  doubtful  claims^^it  will  relieve  the  United  States  ojf 
the   burden  of  defending   financial   dishonesty,   and  of 
unduly   interfering  with  the   domestic   affairs  of    othei\] 
nations,   in  its  determination    to    enforce    the   Monroe 
Doctrind^i^  will  be  one  more  strong  reason  for  the  limi- 
tation of  armaments,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Latin 
American  states  ;>  it  will  do  away  with  a  prolific  source 


t 
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of  threats,  ''peaceful  blockades/'  and  warfare  between 
nations  ;^nd  it  is  a  long  step  towards  general  obligatory 
arbitration. 

International  honesty,  justice,  industry,  and  peace  have 
all  recei%*ed  a  powerful  innpulse  from  the  adoption  of  this 
"Porter  Proposition/'  which  of  itself  alone  has  made  the 
second  Peace  Conference  well  worth  the  time,  laboij  and 
expense  which  it  involved. 

2,   ArbUrai  Procedure  ■ 

The  few  rules  of  1899  for  the  procedure  of  intematioiml 
commissions  of  inquiry  were  so  developed  and  increased 
in  1907  that  a  complete  code  of  ready-made  rules  is 
available  at  all  times  for  the  gtiidance  of  those  commissions, 
no  matter  how  suddenly  they  may  be  called  upon  to  operate^ 
or  how  important  and  delicate  the  questions  which  they 
may  be  asked  to  investigate.  These  rules  *  are  based  upon 
experience  in  the  case  of  the  Hull  Fishermen,  or  the 
Dogger  Bank,  and  are  confidently  expected  to  facilitate 
a  re5ortto>|^3tfifiiissions^^ 

warfareT  ^7^*^ '~^^ 

The  code  of  arbitral  procedure  adopted  in  1899  for  the 

[  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  was  so  amended  and 

I    developed  m  IQ07  that  ttie  chances  of    uncertaint;^^nd 

I  del£cy"iirlhe  aibitraiibn  qfjnterna^^^^^i  ^^ff^^^^       wer^ 

Uessened,  the  expenses  of  the  procedure  were  diminished^ 

and  a  further  advance  was  made  in  the  direction  of  raising 

'international  arbitration  from  the  plane  of  diplomgjijiL 4e 

that  of  genuine  judicatitfer-^-Thg^lnSiures  adopted  for 

facilitating  an   agreement   upon   the   compromise^^that 

sine  5«^  jie?i_of_a|hitadqg^an^^^^         five  articles  pro- 

*  See  pages  391-3^5. 
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viding  for  a  "summary  procedure  of  arbitration,"  ^  were 
designed  to  make  more  easy  and  frequent  a  resort  to 
the  Permanent  Court  for  the  settlement  of  international 
difficulties. 

3.  The  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice 

The  action  of  the  conference  in  regard  to  the  Court 
of  ^jertrai  ju^ticfer^ich  was  proposed  and  championed 
by  the  United  States  Helep^atinn^  was  considereg  py  many 
its  most  conspicuous  failure,  by  some  its  most  bitter  dis- 
appointment,  and  by  a  few  its  most  promising  achieve- 
ment. The  verdict  of  future  events  must  be  awaited  for 
assured  condemnation  or  vindication  of  that  action; 
but  a  few  reasons  may  be  suggested  here  for  placing  it, 
and  for  placing  it  high,  upon  the  list  of  the  conference's 
achievements. 

The  potency  of  great  ideas  in  human  history  needs 
not  to  be  argued;  nor  does  the  statement  that  the  idea 
of  establishing  a  genuine  court  as  the  Arbiter  of  inter- 
national differences  is  a  great,  a  bahn-brechende,  idea. 
Now  this  idea,  although  abandoned  as  impracticable  by 
the  first  conference,  was  introduced  in  the  second  con- 
ference only  eight  years  later,  explained,  attacked,  de- 
fended, and  almost  unanimously  accepted  as  both  desirable 
and  practicable.  Some  of  the  ablest  of  international 
jurists  collaborated  in  the  task  of  advocating  that  idea 
and  giving  to  it  form  and  substance.  The  concrete  results 
of  their  labor  were  adopted  by  the  conference  and  are 
published,  not  as  a  vermiform  appendix,  but  as  an  essen- 
tial annex  to  the  Final  Act. 

^  See  pages  402-409. 
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only  will  the  idea  of  such  a  court  henceforth  stand 
behind  the  wTong  of  warfare^  but  it  will  inevitably  rule 
the  future.  The  court  itself,  fashioned  and  wrought  out 
in  all  but  one  of  its  details,  needs  only  an  agreement  as 
to  the  appointment  of  its  judges;  and  when  this  breath 
of  life  is  breathed  into  it  by  any  number  of  the  nations, 
it  will  at  once  spring  into  beneficent  activ!t3L  Its  operation 
does  not  rr'iiHrr  nn.Tnipiily  oinrfng  the  naT^frtrwy^^  did 
so  many  othi^leatui^eS'^f-tfee- Final  Aut  uf  TIil  Hague  j 
nor  does^it  require  even  a  two-thirds  acceptance,  as  did 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  but  the  Inottgnt 
whrn  two  or  mnrr  pruur'i  rrprr  upon  thr  .ippointmrnt 
of  its  judges,  it  will  open  its  doors  for  the  pacification  of 
dispme^  Evmjhoii^h  t;pnstifnte<i  hy  only  Lvvu  i^mversViT 
-^wiU  be  known  as  the  Court  of  Arbitral  Jn^^tirf-  at  Thp^ ' 
?,  and,  like  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  it  will  eventually 
draw_to  it  all  nations  seeking  to  escape  the  evils  of  warfare. 
It  was  greatly  to  be  desired,  of  course,  and  it  is  still 
greatly  to  be  desired,  that  its  operation  should  come 
as  the  result  of  unanimous  agreement.  But  even  from 
this  point  of  view  it  should  be  noted  that  the  conference 
voted  unanimously  the  recommendation  that  the  govern- 
ments should  adopt,  not  some  court,  but  this  particular 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  and  put  it  in  operation 
as  soon  as  they    could   agree   upon   the   choice    of  its 

judges.  ^ 

To  inhaJbttantQ  of  the  Wcatcm  Wuild,  Rlso,  the  hope  oi 
a  rf^nrtTnrw^  iipr>n  unaTiimrLiiG  ci]ppf^pt  js  Strengthened  by 
the  rpj^nt  p^tablishment  of  a  court  of  arbitral  justice  by  the 
republics  of  Central  America.  This  hope  of  our  WestcnT 
WorlcThas  been  well  expressed  by  President  Roosevelt 
who  said  of  the  method  of  choosing  the  judges:    "This 


remaining  unsettled  question  is  plainly  one  which  time^ 
good  temper  will  solve*' /  by  Ambassador  Choatc  and  Sec- 
retary Hale,  who  said,  in  their  report  to  the  United  States 
government,  in  regard  to  the  same  question :  **  A  little  time, 
a  littte  patience,  and, the  great  work  is  accomplished^* ;  and 
by  Dr.  Scott,  who  writes ;  "  I  believe  you  will  search  in 
vain  for  any  work  of  a  more  far-reaching  nature  accom- 
plished within  the  past  centuries.  The  dream  of  Henry 
IV,  the  hope  of  William  Penn,  both  of  whom , prepared 
projects  for  a  court  of  nations,  seem,  if  not  wholly  to  have 
been  realized,  within  the  very  grasp  of  our  generation/'  ^ 

4.    T^IntenuUiomd  Prize  ComC^ 

The  establishment  ofan  international  high  court  of 
justice  functioning  as  a  court  of  appeal  from  national 
courts  in  cases  of  merchant  ships  captured  in  naval  war, 
was,  for  several  reasons,  one  of  the  second  conference's 
most  important  achievements^    It  is  the  first  truJy  inter- 
national court  established  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
^^Its  f]fri^inn^  will  l^p  ^^  friiitfu!  source  of  \\V\\\\\Enr^w, 
.  lit  ^W  rf^mnvf^  xhf-  rf^ptiire  of  merchant  ships  still  farther 
I     from  tf]!^  pinnfv  fif  pirnry^  ^y  permitting  the  decision  of 
I     a  national  prize  court  to  be  supplemented  by  ttiapgf  an 
f      intematipnaLojar.  "^  Tt  will  modify  the  prcoumably  partial 
decisions  of  national  courts  by  an  appeal  to  the  probably 
less  partial  decisions  "Ot 


■"^n- 


mtematlbnal  onCj^  an# ' wjU 


^ 


therebyemptiasize  forcefully  the  principle  in  international, 
as  in  natioml  law,  that  a  suitor  sh^H  nn^  ^*^  jnHg^  in  his 
own  cause.  '*Tt  will  remove  a  fertile_anjM.jtLdlspate5 
between  the  belligerents  themselves,  and  between  them 

^  The  President's  message  to  the  Congrass*  December,  1907. 
^  James  Brown  Scott,  '*The  Work  of  the  Second  Hague  Conference/*  a 
pamphlet  published  by  the  Association  for  Imcrnational  Conciliation. 


^ 
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and  neutral  nations,  and  will  thereby  lessen  the  bitterness 
of  wars  once  begun  and  prevent  the  outbreak  of  others, 
Thq^nanimous  adoption  (with  the  exception  of  Brazil' s 
vote)  of  its  methodoi  selecting  judges,  will  paVL'  lU^way — • 


for  the  solution  of  the  same  question  in  regard  to  the  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice. 


And,  bv_5uppiYing_Ln  time  of  war^ 

a  rlfg'Ular  ad  j  udit^a  lion  ofonevery  important  and  delicate 

cj^ss  of  intcrnational^ilTerencei^4t  wiU  ser ve-tt^^^HH^-  in- 

i  durtive  argumentjiBd-gtvea  strong  impulse  to  the  estab- 


:^tor  the  a3jirdT= 
in  time 


lishment  4^»f-4he-6oTIfroF  A rbit 
cation  of  all  classes^jaHfiter nat ioi 
of  peace.* 

C.   INDIRECT  RESULTS 

The  indirect  results  of  great  events  in  the  world's  hist 

are  often  of  greater,  because  more  lasting  and  far-reaching, 
importance  than  are  their  direct  and  measurable  ones* 
An  emipent  historian,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  has  said: 
"  Wc  livpjTi_g_time  ^y^en  we  must  \Rkv.  as  much  and  morR 
accounroTthe  moral  etiect  of  a  grcikL  measiuL  than  uf  il» 
material  and  Imitiedlaie  ri^biulLs.^^ — ^^Viir  mnnlrl  ^^r^m  m 
be  eapeciallv  true  of,  conferences  designed  to  promote 
fhA  wrtrlH^  pparp  J^st  ES  the  hands  on  the  clock  ot 
time  cannot  be  turned  permanently  backwardj  so  nations 
cannot  be  permanently  checked  In  their  advance  towards 
visions  which  their  eyes  have  once  clearly  seen  and  their 
minds  have  begun  to  appreciate* 

'  Although  the  International  Prijee  Court  was  based  on  the  comproinises 
proposed  by  Mr.  ChoalCj  and  the  ronvention  estabJishing  It  was  sigped  by 
the  United  States  delegation,  the  United  States  Senate  has  not  yet  ratified  il. 
The  Senjile  comtnittee's  refusaJ  to  report  it  U  the  last  session  was  due  to  the 
comlituiional  objection  that  no  fr* reign  jurisdiction  can  be  established  or 
recogniz^ed  by  the  United  Slates  Govf^rnment  ;  b\ii  it  js  entirely  probable 
tbat  this  objection  will  be  found  to  be  a  mistaken  onetajid  that  the  conventiDa 
will  be  ratihed  at  the  Senate's  nest  session. 


All  the  indirect  results  of  the  two  Peace  ConferenceSj 
all  the  visions  which  they  have  summoned  above  the 
international  horizon^  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
here,  and  they  can  be  fully  appreciated  only  with  the 
progress  of  the  nations  towards  them.  But  there  are  t^i 
indirect  results  of  these  conferences  which,  because  of 
their  prime  and  immediate  importance,  should  be  men- 
tioned briefly  here.  These  arc,  first,  their  promot^ion  of 
what  may  be  called  in_Tennv5on's  phrase,  '^t%  fcfiemrinn  |^>^ 
of  the  worldj^ ;  and«  second,  their  preparation  for  a  third  ^^Sj^^ 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.  — • 


I.    THE     FEDERATION   OP   THE   WORLD 

The  above  phrase  has  been  selected  as  the  title  of  this 
section,  rather  than  its  companion  one,  which  is  quoted 
with  equal  frequency,  ''the  Parliament  of  Man."  Of 
course,  the  meeting  and  work  of  the  two  Peace  Con- 
ferences constitute  in  no  true  modern  political  sense  a 
parlianmiL  The  universality  of  both  phrases,  it  il>  true, 
was  closely  approximated  by  them.   ^'¥h^:-Qnf.\-tmadred_ 


members  of  the  first  conference  represented  twenty-sijg. 
of  the  world's  fiftv-nine  independent  powers,  and  ^hree- 
fourths  of  its  population  and  resources;  the  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  members  oi  the  second  conference  represented 
forty -four  oi  the  worlds  ntty-scven'  powers  claiming 
sovere'ignty^  t^pd  pmctimlly  all  of  its  population  and  re- 
sources. But  although  the  conferences  may  properly 
be  called  world  assemblies^  they  lacked  some  essential 
features  of  a  world  parliam^nl  or  legislature. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  possessed  some  striking  features 
which  may  justify  the  appellation  of  the  fed^r^Uion  of  ^' 
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world.    The  Iq^idativey  judujali  and  executive  organs 
of  this  federation  are  still  rudimcBtaiy,  of  course^  but  they 
have  come  to  life,  thanks  to  the  Peace  Conferences,  and 
give  promise  of  larger- growth.    The  twenty  conventions  \ 
and  declaratifXDs  adopted  by  the  two^oniferences  form 

la^ge  volume  and  great  importance.\  The  judicial  organs 
4  bf  this  federation  are  liie  P<!lJUCDent<Court  of  Arbitration, 
the  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  and  the  International  Prize 
Court;  and,  although  the  first  of  these  is  for  purely 
voluntary  resort  and  the  second  has  not  yet  been  put  in 
operation,  they  together  form  a  vfsry  respectable  judiciary 
for  the  world  federatbn,  a  much  more  respectable  one 
than  various  other  federations  have  had,  and  one  that  is 
strengthened  by  an  admirable  code  of  judicial  procedure 
and  by  the  obligatory  submissicm  to  it  of  at  least  two  im- 
portant classes  of  cases,  the  collection  of  contractual 
debts  and  the  adjudication  of  maritime  prizes. 

The  chief  defect  of  international  law  in  the  past  has 
generally  been  considered  to  be  its  lack  of  an  efficient 
executive.  This  defect  has  been  largely  supplied  by  the 
two  Peace  Conferences.  The  conventions  are  operative 
only  upon  those  powers  which  have  accepted  them,  but 
they  can  be  discontinued  only  after  formal  notice  to  the 
other  powers  and  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  the  date 
of  such  notice.  The  sanction  for  the  &iithful  observance 
of  the  conventions,  meanwhile,  rests  not  only  upon  the 
good  faith  and  public  opinion  of  each  nation,  but  upon 
an  international  public  opinion  which  has  been  so  largely 
developed  by  the  conferences  that  it  is  almost  a  creation 
of  their  own.  They  have  greatly  strengthened  this  inter- 
actional public  opinion  by  the  personal  intercourse  of 


leaders  of  thought  throughout  the  worid;  and  they 
have  greatly  enHghtened  it  by  holding  up  in  the  clear, 
many-sided  light  of  a  world  discussion  the  ideals  of  each 
nadoiii^  thus  making  each  nation  more  fuUv  conscious 
than^ever  before  of  its  owti  ideals  of  international  conduct  ^*^ 
anU^of  those  of  all  other  nations.  The  potency  of  this 
strengthened  and  enlightened  international  public  opinio^ 
has  been  illustrated  many  times  in  the  pages  of  this  book. 
Its  force  was  acknowledged  by  such  dissimilar  men  as 
Count  Miinster,  of  Germany ^  in  the  first  conference j  and 
M.  Beernaert,  of  Belgium^  in  the  second;  it  has  been 
bowed  to  by  many  powers,  ranging  from  the  British  Em- 
pire dowTi  to  Venezuela. 
This  federation  of  the  world  is  very  far  indeed  from 
I  the  ideal  of  a  world  empire^  which  was  realized  by  Caesar 
I  and  attempted  by  Napoleon.  It  is  also  very  far  from  the 
I  ftftrticularist  ideal  of  absolute  and  isolated  autonomy  on 
f  me  part  of  each  nation,  which  has  been  found  to  be, 
loth  in  the  Orient  and  the  Occident,  as  undesirable  as 
is  impossible.  The  golden  mean  between  these  two 
^vciremes  which  this  federation  of  the  world  has  begun 
^H  represent,  is  well  expressed  by  I^gfSSr^de  MarteiJS^ 
^H  jlussiaj  in  his  closing  address  to  the  IV  Commission  of 
second  conference. 


Tf  we  deserve  any  credit/*  he  said,  and  his  statement  was  received 
unanimous  applause ^  "for  the  elalx>ration  of  approved  proj- 
it  is  by  grace  only  of  the  conviction  which  inspires  all  of  us 

at  e^xceptio^that  the  days  of  an  isolated  hfe  and  of  separation 
^m  thn  n-ati/^nc  K^avp  p3«prl  myflj  fnf  ever.  that  RatJons  must 
_mutua]  concessions  to  each  other,  and  that  only  on  this  essential 

Ion  can  the  organisation  of  the  new  international  and'tsnmnDn 
^i^me  a  great "B!^iili!g  to  aJl.  TMBj  jy^ejidemen,  Is  i\\tt  mtstress 
of  all  our  labors,  and  this  b  the  keystone  ojlijbe_edific^ 
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and  justice  whose  comer  stof^e  we  have  recently  laid*     This  Ideal 
will  become  in  the  future  the  solid  guarantee  of  international  peace, 
and,  by  leaving  it  as  a  heritage  to  our  successors,  we  shall  guarantee  | 
the  success  of  ihdr  efforts  Cowards  the  ideal  which  we  have  pursued."  , 

The  "ediBce  of  law  and  justke^VJia  which 
de  Martens  referred,  was  t^^-^*Sa^^Palace  in  The  Hague?^ 


which  Mr  Andrnv^J2^^"fO^''^i  ^^^^"-^^  IIi^.t^j  iimjiul.^  1^;=^ 
presented,  atid  wh^ecorner-stone  the  second  conference 
had  laid.  This  palace^  the  seat  of  the  international 
courts  established  by  the  conferences,  is  a  tangible  and 
beautiful  expression  of  the  ideal  of  the  federation  of  the 
worldj  which  they  have  done  so  much  to  realize.  The 
chief  public  ceremony  of  the  first  conference,  toOj  the 
honor  accorded  by  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
memory  of  Hugo  Grotius  at  Delftj  was  the  exaltation  ^ 
of  that  international  law  and  justice  which  must  ever  f 
be  the  motive  power  and  guidance  of  the  federation  of 
the  world,  and  which  the  two  Peace  Conferences  have 
done  so  much  to  develop. 


n.  THE  THIRD  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

The  wholly  unexpected  manner  in  which  the  first 
conference  was  called  into  existence,  and  the  large  element 
of  chance  which  entered  into  the  summoning  of  the  second, 
led  the  Interparliamentary  ^^^^'^^  ^^^  other  influentkl 
organizations  to  demand  that  some  regular  means  should 
be  adopted  by  the  second  conference  for  the  periodjcjil 
n^inrmbly  nf  Irn  ^]irrrn^>nr^ 

Secretary  Root  instructed  the  United  States  delegation 
of  X907  to  **  favor  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  by 
the   conference    providing   for  the    holding    of    further 
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conferences  within  fixed  periods  and  arranging  the 
machinery  by  which  such  conferences  may  be  called  and 
the  terms  of  the  programme  may  be  arranged,  without 
awaiting  any  new  and  specific  initiative  on  the  part  of 
the  powers  or  any  one  of  them."  "Encouragement  for 
such  a  course/'  J^^^JRoot^Eflded,  "  is  to  be  found  in  the 
successful  workingbt  a  similar  arrangement  tor  mier^ 
national  conferences  of  the  American  Republics?* 

The  United  States  delegation  introduced  a  resolution 
in  accordance  with  these  instructions  and  suggested,  as 
the  HntrTTlli"  in"'Un{;  "f  t^^  t^M  rnnfprence^  the  month/ 
of  June,  1914.  Although  the  great  desirability  of  the 
object^  this  resolution  was  freely  admitted,  the  con- 
ference seemed  to  fear  that  it  implied,  in  some  way,  a 
wrong  to  the  Czar  of  Russia,  since  he  had  taken  the 
initiative  in  calling  the  first  conference  and*  in  arranging 
its  programme  of  work,  and  had  played  a  large  part  in 
the  same  respects  in  relation  to  the  second  conference. 
When  the  resolution  was  presented  in  the  sixth  plenary 
session,  delegation  after  delegation  arose  and  expressed 
its  gratitude  to  the  Czar,  as  the  initiator  of  both  confer- 
ences, and  to  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands,  as  their 
hostess.  The  delegation  of  the  United  States  participated 
in  this  expression  of  gratitude,  and  made  it  plain  that 
no  wrong  was  intended  to  the  Czar,  but  that  the  welfare 
of  humanity  should  not  be  subordinated  to  diplomatic 
ceremonialism.  The  resolution,  as  finally  adopted  as 
one  of  the  desires  (vomx)  of  the  Final  Act  was  as  follows : 

"The  conference  recommends  to  the  powers  the  reunion  of  a 
third  Peace  ronfrrrnCC^  wMrh "  ihairi aTf r  pin rr  within  a  period 
analo^us  to  that  JKhich.  has. elapsed  since  the- preceding -conference, 
at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  conmion  agreement  among  the  powers,  and 
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it  calls  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  work 
of  this  third  conference  long  enough  in  advaxice  to  insure  the  pursuit 
of  its  deliberations  with  the  requisite  authority  and  rapidity.  To 
attain  this  end,  the  conference  considers  it  very  desirable  that  about 
two  years  before  the  probable  date  of  the  reunion  a  preparatory 
committee  be  charged  by  the  governments  with  the  duty  of  collect- 
ing the  various  propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  conference,  of 
investigating  matters  susceptible  of  future  international  regulation, 
and  of  preparing  a  programme  to  be  approved  by  the  governments 
soon  enough  to  permit  its  serious  study  In  each  country.  This  com- 
mittee shall  also  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  proposing  a  mode  of 
'  organization  and  procedure  for  the  conference  itself." 

The  above  resolution  was  voted  unanimously  and, 
k  d^^pitf"  it*^  gprn^^hat  inr1*^ri"^^^  phr:)gi^ir>gy^  j^  m^Tic 
F  that  probably  ir|HT^^rnr^'^'-^>'' "j*^  >  iiiini  Ti>if>iiH*ti/YTig! 
Peace  Cotifereticix  ^^rjll  aajAtmblei  at  The  Hague-- wbieh 
shall  in  a  similar  manner  provide  for  the  meeting  of  its 
successor.  It  means,  also,  that  about  two  years  before 
that  date  the  attentiotrof  every  nation  will  be  centered 
upon  some  great  problems  of  international  life,  and  that 
an  ardent  and  careful,  a  thorough  and  enthusiastic,  dis- 
cussion of  those  problems  and  the  best  means  of  solving 
them  will  roU  round  the  world,  gaining  enlightenment  and 
power  as  it  proceeds*  And  then,  when  the  third  con- 
ference assembles^  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that 
it  will  convert  some  of  the  attempts  of  the  second  confer- 
ence into  accomplished  facts,  even  as  the  attempts  of  the 
first  became  the  achievements  of  the  second, 

"The  immediate  results  of  such  a  conference,"  says 
L  our  great  American  Secretary  of  State,  Mr,  Elihu  Root,* 

1  "must  always  be  limited  to  a  small  part  of  the  field  which 

f  hT 


'In  his  instructions  to  the  United   States  ddegation  to  the  second  con- 
lerence,  and  his  letter  to  the  President  in  regard  to  its  worlt* 


the  more  sanguine  have  hoped  to  see  covered  j  but  each 
successive  conference  will  make  the  positions  reached  in 
the  preceding  conference  its  point  of  departure,  and  will 
bring  to  the  consideration  of  further  advances  towards 
international  agreement  opinions  affected  by  the  accept- 
ance and  application  of  the  previous  agreements-  Each 
conference  will  inevitably  make  further  progress  andj 
by  successive  stepSj  results  may  be  accomplished  which 
have  formerly  appeared  impossible.  ,  ,  .  The  most  valu- 
able result  of  the  Conference  of  i8oq  was  that  it  madethe 
work  of  the  Conference  of  1Q07  possible  >  The  achieve^ 
ments  of  the  two  conferences  justify  the  belief  that  the 
world  has  entere^upon  an  orderly  process  through  which" 
step^y  step,  iriTsuccessive  conferences^  each  taEng^lhe 
work  of  its  predecessor  as  its  gomt_of^departiire+_there 
may  be  continual  progress  toward  making  the  practice  of 
\  civilized  nations  conform "to~lirdr~peaccful  professions.'' 
With  these  wise  words  of  warning  and  encouragement 
this  account  of  the  first  two  great  Peace  Conferences  may 
fitly  be "  bf QugSLla.  aii-^nd. 
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17-18;  publicity  and  public 
opinion,  21-24;  organization, 
28 ;  commissions  and  sub-com- 
missions, 28-30;  method  of 
work,  29-30;  officers,  30-31; 
meetings,  35-40;  programme, 
45-47;  results,  449-456,  463- 
476,  496-500;  armaments,  35, 
46,  52-69,  449-450;  warfare  in 
the  air,  76-79,  465 ;  warfare  on 
the  sea:  465-466;  new  arms  and 
methods,  83-185;  marine  can- 
non, 85-^86,  451 ;  explosives  and 
asphyxiating  gases,  87-90,  466; 
torpedo  boats  and  rams,  91-92, 
451;  bombardment,  100,  234, 
452-453;  Geneva  Convention, 
109-124, 466-467  (hospital  ships, 
109-116;  Red  Cross  officials 
and  refugees,  11 8-1 24);  ex- 
emption of  private  property, 
126-133,  451-452;  neutral 
rights  and  duties,  146-147,  452 ; 
laws  and  customs,  166,  452- 
453 ;  warfare  on  land:  467 ;  new 
arms  and  methods,  169-170, 
453  (explosives,  170-171,  453; 
field  guns,  171-172,  453;  mus- 
kets, 1 72-181,  453;  bullets,  181- 
187,  468);  Geneva  Convention, 
190-193,  [Revision  of  1906,  193- 
199  J,  468-469;  neutral  rights 
and  duties,  199-201,  453;  laws 
and  customs,  35,  213-215  (bel- 
ligerents, 215-220,  469;  prison- 
ers of  war,  222-228,  469 ;  means  , 
of  injuring  the  enemy,  232-234,  ^ 
469;    bombardment,  234,  4^ 
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470;  spies,  238-239,  470;  flags 
of  truce,  239-240,  470;  armis- 
tice, 241-242,  470;  capitula- 
tions, 242-243,  470;  occupation 
of  hostile  territory,  243-256, 
470);  arbitration:  s^,  46,  454- 
456,  470-476;  good  offices  and 
mediation,  267-275,  472-473; 
commissions  of  inquiry,  277- 
288,  474;  obligatory,  297-311, 
454-456;  specific  cases,  326- 
331 ;  forcible  collection  of  debts, 
349-350,  456;  Permanent  Court, 

23»  199,  304-306,  330,  331,. 369. 
370-387,  474-476;  International 
Bureau,  379-381,  385-386;  Per- 
manent Administrative  Council, 
381-382 ;  arbitral  procedure, 
390-402. 
Conference  of  1907,  origin,  3-5; 
place  of  meeting,  8-9 ;  members, 
13-16;  leaders,  15-16;  festivi- 
ties and  ceremonies,  18-20; 
publicity  and  public  opinion, 
24-27;  organization,  31-32; 
commissions  and  sub-commis- 
sions, 32-33;  method  of  work, 
33;  officers,  33-34;  meetings, 
40-44;  programme,  47-51;  re- 
sults, 449,  456-464,  477-503; 
Third  Peace  Conference,  500- 
503;  armaments,  42,  49,  69-75, 
315,  456-457;  warfare  in  the 
air,  79-82,  236-237,  478;  war- 
fare on  the  sea:  479-480;  new 
arms  and  methods,  93;  sub- 
marine mines,  93-100,  480-482 ; 
bombardment,  100-104,  482- 
483;  merchant  ships  trans- 
formed into  cruisers,  104-108, 
483-484;  Geneva  Convention, 
1 1 6-1 1 8,  124-126  (hospital 
ships,  1 1 6-1 18;  Red  Cross  offi- 
cials and  refugees,  124-126); 
exemption  of  private  property, 
133-141,  458-459;  delay  of 
favor  to  merchant  ships,  141- 
144,  484;  captured  merchant 
crews,  144,  485;  exemption  of 
certain  ships,  144-146,  485 ;  ex- 


emption of  mail,  146,  485 ;  neu- 
tral rights  and  duties,  148-166, 
459-463, 485-487  (belligerents  in 
neutral  waters,  149-157,  485- 
487;  blockade,  i57-iS9»  459; 
contraband,  160-163,  459-460; 
destruction  of  neutral  .  prizes, 
163-166, 460) ;  laws  and  customs, 
166-168,  460-461 ;  warfare  on 
land:  487 ;  bullets,  187-190,  468; 
neutral  rights  and  duties,  201- 
213,  487-488;  laws  and  customs 
(belligerents,  220-332, 489 ;  pris- 
oners of  war,  338-233,  489; 
means  of  injuring  the  enemy, 
235-236,  489 ;  bombardment, 
236-237*  489 ;  capitulations,  243; 
occupation  of  hostile  territory, 
356-262,  489-490;  opening  of 
hostilities,  363-366,  488-489); 
arbitration:  43,  490-491;  good 
offices  and  mediation,  375-277; 
commissions  of  inquiry,  388- 
397,  461;  obligatory,  311-326, 
369,  461-463;  specific  cases, 
331-348;  forcible  collection  of 
debts,  350-370,  456,  491-492; 
Permanent  Court,  387-390;  ar- 
bitral procedure,  402-409,  492- 
493;  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
410-426,  493-495»  496;  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  437-448, 
480,  495-496. 

Corea,  14,  37,  199. 

Costa  Rica,  14. 

Crimean  War,  139. 

Crowe,  Mr.  (1907),  arbitral  pro- 
cedure, 406;  International  Prize 
Court,  442-443*  445- 

Crozier,  Captain  W.  (1899),  arma- 
ments, 62,  67-68;  warfare  in 
the  air,  77-79,  82,  465 ;  exemp- 
tion of  private  property,  166, 
233;  explosives,  170,  180;  bul- 
lets, 185-186,  190;  belligerents, 
220;  occupation  of  hostile  terri- 
tory, 347. 

Cuba,  138,  333,  330,  333,  337 
363-264,  366.  See  also  Bitsta- 
menu. 
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Davis,  General  G.  B.  (1907),  bul- 
lets, 187,  189;  neutral  rights 
and  duties  on  land,  207-208; 
opening  of  hostilities,  265. 

"Deerhound,"   The,    123. 

De  Floecker,  356. 

Denmark,  49,  87,  91,  93,  138,  171, 
i75»  25s,  261,  311,  319,  339,  422, 
425,  447.     See  also  BiUe. 

Descamps,  Chevalier  (1899),  13; 
occupation  of  hostile  territory, 
248-249,  251 ;  good  offices  and 
mediation,  267;  special  me- 
diation, 274;  commissions  of 
inquiry,  282;  obligatory  arbi- 
tration, 300-301,  303,  328; 
Permanent  Court,  371-375, 
376,  476. 

Despagnet,  356. 

D*Eistoumelles  de  Constant.  In 
i8gg:  13;  address  at  dosing 
session,  39;  warfare  in  the  air, 
76;  commissions  of  inquiry, 
279-280,  287;  obligatory  arbi- 
tration, 305,  306;  Permanent 
Court,  372,  471.  In  igoy:  15; 
Peace  Palace  resolution,  20,  43; 
obligatory  arbitration,  322,  325, 
342;  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
412. 

Dogger  Bank  (Hull  Fishermen), 
292,  296-297,  474,  492. 

D'Oiiviera,  M.  (1907),  obligatory 
arbitration,  334. 

Dominican  Republic,  97,  108,  138, 
263,  319,  363,  368,  369,  370,  425, 
461-462. 

Drago,  Dr.  Luis  M.  (1907),  15; 
belligerents  in  neutral  waters, 
151;  obligatory  arbitration,  320, 
333»  339»  340-341 ;  forcible  col- 
lection of  debts,  357,  358-364. 

Drago  Doctrine,  358-367,  370. 

Ecuador,  108,  138,  359,  370. 

Esteva,  M.  (1907),  International 
Prize  Court,  444,  445,  446. 

Eyschen,  M.  In  i8gg:  13;  neutral 
rights  on  land,  199-200;  com- 
missions of  inquiry,    285.     In 


igcfi:  neutral  rights  on  land, 
211-212. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  356. 
Fisher,  Admiral  (1899),  new  arms 
and   methods,    84;     explosives, 

87. 

Foster,  John  W.  (1907),  exemp- 
tion of  private  property,  137. 

France,  71,  74,  78,  80,  82,  87,  91, 
93,  97,  102,  107,  112,  116,  119, 
124, 126,  127,  129,  135,  138,  139, 
142.  161,  162,  171,  174,  175,  179, 
201,  237,  263-265,  288,  292,  295, 

296,  334,  345,  349,  3^9,  37©,  4o8, 
411,  438,  442,  460.  See  also 
Amourelf  Bourgeois,  D'Estour- 
neUes,  Fromageot,  Mounter,  PS- 
phau,  Renault. 

Francis  I,  178. 

Frederick  II,  411. 

Fromageot,  M.  (1907),  Perma- 
nent Court,  388;  arbitral  pro- 
cedure, 405. 

Fry,  Sir  Edward  (1907),  15;  ad- 
dress at  closing  session,  44; 
armaments,  71-75;  asphyxiat- 
ing gases,  90;  commissions  of 
inquiry,  289-290,  292,  294; 
obligatory  arbitration,  314,  323, 

334,  339,  342-343,  346,  348; 
forcible  collection  of  debts,  367 ; 
arbitral  procedure,  405,  406, 
409;  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice, 
417,  420,  424;  International 
Prize  Court,  427,  429,  430,  432- 
433,  437,  441,  443,  480. 
Fusinato,  Professor  (1907),  com- 
missions of  inquiry,  292. 

Gana,  M.  (1907),  obligatory  arbi- 
tration, 321-322. 

Germany,  176,  342,  377,  417. 

German  Delegation  in  1899,  pub- 
licity, 22;  public  opinion,  23- 
24;  marine  cannon,  86;  tor- 
pedo boats,  91 ;  rams,  93 ;  Red 
Cross  refugees,  123,  124;  mus- 
kets, 179;  bullets,  182;  Geneva 
Convention,    191 ;     belligerents, 
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and  castoms  of  mrfaic  on 
land,  214-215,  470;  belliger- 
ents, 217-219;  occupation  of 
hostile  teiTitory,  244-245;  spe- 
cial mediation,  275;  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  277-278,  282- 
283,  287;  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion, 305;  forcible  collection  of 
debts,  349,  350;  Permanent 
Court,  199,  372,  375,  379,  385- 
386,  416;  arbitral  procedure, 
391,394,59^400,401.  InigcTf: 
16,  34,  479-480,  499-500;  ori- 
gin of  conference,  50;  exemp- 
tion, of  private  property,  135, 
139;  delay  of  favor,  141;  ex- 
emption of  certain  ships,  144; 
neutrals  on  the  sea,  148;  block- 
ade, 157-158;  contraband,  160; 
neutral  prizes,  163;  laws  and 
customs  of  naval  war,  167; 
special  mediation,  276-277 ; 
commissions  of  inquiry,  289- 
292,  296-297;  obligatory  arbi- 
tration, 320,  323,  328,  330,  339; 
forcible  collection  of  debts, 
356-357 ;  Permanent  Court, 
389-390;  arbitral  procedure, 
404,  407;  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  416-417,  418;  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  437,  439. 

Matte,  M.  (1907),  forcible  col- 
lection of  debts,  362. 

Mercy,  M.  de  (1907),  obligatory 
arbitration,  314,  324,  325,  337- 
339»  343-346;  International 
Prize  Court,  439. 

Merignac,  356. 

Mexico,  80,  97,  106,  108,  138, 
175,  222,  334,  359,  418,  419, 
425,  464.  See  also  EstevOy 
La  BarrOf  Zenil. 

Mexico,  Treaty  of,  362. 

Michelson,  Colonel  (1907),  belliger- 
ents, 222 ;  opening  of  hostilities, 
263,  264. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  135. 

Milovanovitch,  M.  (1907),  obliga- 
tory arbitration,  317,  318;  forci- 
ble collection  of  debts,  362,  367^ 


Mirza  Riza  Khan  (1899),  occu- 
pation ci  hostile  territory,  255- 

254. 
Monaco,  11. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  311,  362,  491. 
Monten^^ro,   10,  11,   14,  80,  97, 

13^   143,   162,   175,   222,   259, 

325,  345,  447- 

Mortera,  Count  (1907),  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  444. 

Mounier,  General  (1899),  arma- 
ments, 62;  warfare  in  the  air, 
77;  bullets,  182;  ^ies,  239; 
flags  of  truce,  240. 

Mouravieff,   Count,   2,   3,   6,  45, 

53-54,  315- 
Miinster,  Count  (1899),   13;   ad- 
dress   at    closing    session,    39; 
Permanent  Court,  387;    puUic 
opinion,  499. 

Napc^eon  I,  i,  499. 

National  Exlucational  Association, 

V. 

Nelidow,  M.  (1907),  16;  Peace 
Palace  address,  20;  president 
of  the  conference,  33,  41 ;  address 
at  opening  session,  41-42;  ad- 
dress at  closing  session,  43; 
programme,  51;  armaments, 
70,  74-75 ;  exemption  of  private 
property,  134;  obligatory  arbi- 
tration, 346,  347,  348;  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice,  425,  426;  In- 
ternational Prize  Court,  441- 
442;  warfare  on  the  sea,  479- 
480. 

Nesselrode,  Count,  130,  135. 

Netherlands,  6,  7,  8,  11,  17-19,  ' 
34,  37,  39,  49,  86,  91,  92,  95, 
136,  138,  142, 159,  174,  175, 186, 
220,  243,  256,  264,  282-283, 
288-290,  311,  319,  334,  371,  I 
408,  438,  501.  See  also  Asser^ 
Beaufort,  Karnebeek,  Loejf,  Foot- 
tugaely  Rahusen,  Tets. 

New  York  Peace   Congress,  412, 

415- 
New  York  State  Bar  Assodatioo, 
141,  458. 
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Nicaragua,  97,  108,  138,  143,  359, 

360,  363,  370- 

Nigra,  Count  (1899),  13;  exemp- 
tion of  private  property,  132; 
naval  bombardment,  166;  flags 
of  truce,  240;  good  offices  and 
mediation,  26&-270;  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  284;  obliga- 
tory arbitration,  303,  309,  328; 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion, 372,  375,  386. 

Norway,  14,  135,  138,  162,  334, 
368,  425,  438,  445,  447-  See 
also  Hagerup, 

Nys,  356. 

Odier,  M.  (1899),  Geneva  Con- 
vention, 1907,  192;  commis- 
sions of  inquiry,  288 ;  obligatory 
arbitration,  307-308 ;  Perma- 
nent Court,  372,  375-376. 

Ottley,  Captain  C.  L.  (1907),  15; 
submarine  mines,  94;  naval 
bombardment,  101-102,  103; 
delay  of  favor  to  merchant  ships, 
141. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  134,  356. 
Panama,  97,  138,  162,  230,  420. 
Pan-American     Conferences,      5, 

316-317,  319- 

Papiniu,  M.  (1899),  arbitral  pro- 
cedure, 393. 

Paraguay,  97,  108,  138,  143,  359, 
360,  363,  370. 

Paris,  Declaration  of,  1856,  105, 
108,  133,  157-158,  430,  432, 
466,  479,  483. 

Paris,  Treaty  of,  1856,  268. 

Pauncefote,  Sir  Julian  (1899), 
13;  exemption  of  private  prop- 
erty, 128,  133;  Geneva  Con- 
vention, 191 ;  occupation  of 
hostile  territory,  255;  good 
offices  and  mediation,  268; 
commissions  of  inquiry,  284; 
forcible  collection  of  debts,  349 ; 
Permanent -Court,  371-373,  379, 
382,  385,  386,  387. 

Peace  Palace,  19-20,  41,  43. 


Penn,  WiUiam,  417,  495. 

P^phau,  Admiral  (1899),  new 
arms  and  methods,  83;  marine 
cannon,   86;    erolosives,   87.    . 

P^rez  Triana,  M.  (1907),  address 
at  closing  session,  44;  exemp- 
tion of  private  property,  136; 
forcible  collection  of  debts, 
364-366. 

Persia,  80,  92,  108,  115,  116,  118, 
138,  174,  175,  339,  368,  408, 
420,  425,  439,  447.  See  also 
Mirza,  Samad. 

Peru,  80,  138,  320,  322,  324,  325, 
359»  360,  370.  See  also  Can- 
datno. 

Poortugael,  General  den  Beer.  In 
i8gg:  armaments,  55-56,  61; 
warfare  in  the  air,  77;  new 
arms  and  methods,  84;  naval 
bombardment,  234 ;  muskets, 
175-179;  bullets,  181.  In  igoj: 
16;  naval  bombardment,  loi; 
exemption  of  mail,  146;  occu- 
pation of  hostile  territory,  256- 
257,  259-260;  opening  of  hos- 
tilities, 263-264 ;  International 
Prize  Court,  434. 

Porter,  General  Horace  (1907), 
15 ;  merchant  ships  transformed 
into  cruisers,  108;  delay  of 
favor  to  merchant  ships,  143; 
blockade,  158-159;  opening 
of  hostilities,  266;  forcible 
collection  of  debts,  352-370; 
International  Prize  Court,  427. 

Porter  Proposition,  351-352,  358- 
370,  491-492. 

Portsmouth,   N.H.,    Peace  of,    5, 

473. 

Portugal,  80,  87,  93,  135,  138, 
144-145,  i53»  162,  179,  185, 
187,  188,  259,  319,  334,  369, 
419,  444,  462,  468.  See  also 
D'Oliveira,  Macedo,  Soveral, 
Vasconcellos. 

Programme,  45-51. 

Publicity,  21-26. 

Public  Opinion,  23-27,  464,  498- 
499- 
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Raffalovich,  M.  (1899),  bullets, 
183. 

Rahusen,  M.  (1899),  exemption 
of  private  property,  129. 

Reay,  Lord  (1907),  warfare  in 
the  air,  80;  merchant  sEips 
transformed  into  cruisers,  105; 
contraband,  160-161,  162;  as- 
phyxiating gases,  188;  neutral 
rights  and  duties  on  land,  204, 
207,  209;  occupation  of  hostile 
territory,  261. 

Renault,  Professor  Louis.  In 
i8qq:  hospital  ships,  112;  Per- 
manent Court,  386.  In  iQoy: 
15;  warfare  in  the  air,  82,  237; 
hospital  ships,  117;  exemption 
of  private  property,  135 ;  oblig- 
atory arbitration,  339,  341, 
344;  arbitral  procedure,  408; 
International  Prize  Court,  427. 

Rivier,  A.,  356. 

Rolin,  M.  (1899)  [and  1907],  ex- 
plosives, 87;  prisoners  of  war, 
227;  armistice,  241;  capitula- 
tions, 242-243. 

Roman  Papacy,   11,  39. 

Roosevelt,  President,  5,  8,  13,  40- 
41,  133,  356,  412,  4i7»  473,  494. 

Root,  Secretary,  415,  457,  472, 
500-501,  502-503. 

Rotterdam,   19. 

Roumania,  80,  86,  92,  138,  162, 
171,  174,  175,  176,  182,  230, 
259,  280,  283,  284,  295,  296, 
302,  303,  325»  345,  348,  369, 
370,  408,  419,  422,  425,  444,  447- 
See  also  BeldimaUy  Coanda, 
Papiniu,  Sturdza. 

Russia,  2,  3,  5,  33,  36,  38,  45,  47, 
50,  55,  69-70,  71,  76,  80,  86, 
87,  91,  93,  97,  106,  112,  118, 
124,  127,  129,  133,  134,  135, 
138,  141,  142,  143,  152-155, 
162,  164,  171-176,  179,  186, 
205,  220,  235,  237,  259,  260, 
261,  264,  277,  286,  288-291, 
293,     297-300,     326-328,     330, 

331,   334,   345,    349,   35°,    37©, 
404,    410,    420,    439,    447,    456, 


473-,  474,  501.  See  afeo  Gi' 
linsky,  Martens,  Michehon,  NelU 
dow,  Raffalovich,  Schiine,  Staal, 
Yermoiow. 
Russo-Japanese  War,  4,  5,  93,  94, 
126,  303,  475,  479- 

Saenz  Pefia,  M.  (1907),  address 
at  closing  session,  44. 

St.  Petersburg,  Declaration  of, 
89,  169-170,  185,  453,  468. 

Sakomoto,  Captain  (1899),  new 
arms  and  methods,,  83. 

Salisbury,  Lord,  356,  415. 

Salvador,  108,  138. 

Samad  Khan  (1907),  address  at 
closing  session,  44;  obligatory 
arbitration,   317,   518-J19. 

San  Marino,  11. 

Satow,  Sir  Ernest  (1907),  sub- 
marine mines,  98-99 ;  blockade, 
158;  neutral  prizes,  164-165; 
laws  and  customs  of  naval  war, 
168. 

Scheine,  Captain  (1899),  arma- 
ments, 56-57,  65-66;  new 
arms  and  methods,  83,  84; 
marine  cannon,  85;  explosives 
and  asphyxiating  gases,  87; 
rams,  92;  hospital  ships,  112; 
Red  Cross  refugees,  120;  ex- 
emption of  private  property,  128; 
neutral  rights  and  duties,  147. 

Scheveningen,  17. 

SchwarzhofiF,  Colonel  von  (1899), 
armaments,  58-59,  60-62 ;  mus- 
kets, 174,  175,  178,  179,  181; 
belligerents,  221-222;  prisoners 
of  war,  224;  spies,  238;  flags 
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